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SEMI-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


PRELIMINARY PROCEEDINGS. 


At a meeting of the citizens of Wayne, held on the 2nd day of 
November, A. D., 1852, being the day of Presidential Election, it 
was ; 

RESOLVED, The* we celebrate the Semi-Centennial Anniver- 
sary of the settlement. of Wayne Township, during the coming year, 
and that all persons who have formerly resided in our Township, 
be respectfully invited to meet with us. 

RHSOLVED, That Williamsfield, which once constituted a 
portion of the Township, be included, and that its inhabitants be 
cordially invited to join with us in celebrating said Anniversary 

RESOLVED, ‘That 23, Committee of five be duly appointed, who 
shall have full power to name the day and make the needful prep- 
aration. 

Whereupon the following named persons were appointed:— 
CALVIN C. WICK, JOSHUA FOBES, Jr... HIRAM A. BABCOCK, 
RICHARD HAYES and SYLVESTER WARD. 

The Committee were instructed to designate the day for a gath 
ering of the citizens, and to zive due notice of the same. It was 
sincerely hoped and trusted that the occasion would be so interest- 
ing as fully to compensate any and all of our former citizens, as 
well as present residents, for attending. Adjourned. 

<a C. C. WICK, Secretary. 
HIRAM A. BABCOCK, Chairman. 
WAYNE, November 2nd, 1852. 


Notice was duly given to the Trustees, and some of the prin- 
cipal citizens of Williamsfield, of the above named invitation. 
The Committee were notified to meet at the Counting Room of 
C. C. Wick,'on the 24ti: of March, 18538, at 1 o’clock P. M. 
C. C.. WICK, Chairman. 


March 24th, 1853—Committee met, agreeably to appointment 
and made the following arrangements :— 

The celebration will take place on the 24th day of August, 1853. 
The following Officers and Committees were appointed: 
President—CALVIN C. WICK. 

Vice Presidents—LINUS H. JONES, J. B. BARBER, J. FOBES, Jr. 
Secretaries—ORCUTT R. WARD, CHARLES FITCH. 
Treasurer—JOSHUA FOBHS, Jr. 
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Marshals—RICHARD HAYES, NOAH BARTHOLOMEW. 

Assistant Marshals—WM. C. WICK, LORENZO OD. GILLETT, 
ELON HART, HORACE F. GIDDINGS, CHESTER. OAT- 
MAN, ALBERT HAYES, LUCIUS GILLETT, SAMUEL 
JONES, Jr.. DAVID HART, JAMES W. KENEDY. 

Chaplain—HIRAM A. BABCOCK. 

Speakers—HON. JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS, REV. E. B. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, REV. DANIEL H. BABCOCK. 

Committee on Entertainment—SYLVESTER WARD, J. FOBBES, 
Jr.. ANSON JONES, L. H. JONES, DAVID PARKER, N. 
COLEMAN, Jr., HORACE F. GIDDINGS, MORRIS SPELL- 
MAN, LEVI J. FOBES. 

Committee to prepare a place of meeting—H. A. BABCOCK, 
JAMES LILLIE, S. JONES, Jr., RICHARD HAYES, BEN- 
ONI ANDREWS, S. WARD, L. H. JONES; WM, COLEMAN. - 

Committee on Finance—J. FOBES, Jr., J. B. BARBER, N. COLE- 
MAN, Jr.. HORACE GIDDINGS, SIMON P. FOBES, LEVI J. 
FOBES, ANSON JONES, MORRIS SPELLMAN. - 

Committee on Police and Order of the day—CALVIN C. WICK, 
ANSON JONES, RICHARD HAYES, NOAH BARTHOLO- 
MEW, ALBERT HAYES, D. HART. 

Committee on Music—LINUS H. JONES, G. C. HOLT, O. R. 
WARD. ; 

ELISHA GIDDINGS was duly appointed a leader of the An- 
cient Choir, and to collect a suitable number to form a Choir, and .- 
that the Church Choir and Glee Club be invited to attend. 

€..C. WICK, Chairman. 
O. R. WARD, C. FITCH, Secretaries. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY. 


The first half century celebration of the settlement of the 
Township of Wayne was held at that place on the 24th day of 
Aueust, 1853, and attended by a large number of the citizens of 
the Township and County. 

Quite a spirit of excitement had exhibited itself for some time 
previous, particularly among “the old folks” of our usually quiet 
place, consequent on the celebration, for the first time, of the 
anniversary of the day when the first settlers of our Township 
founded a home among its unbroken forests. 

Early in the morning of the anniversary the rain commenced 
falling, and continued till a late hour in the forenoon, which ren- 
dered it imoossible to proceed to the Grove as intended, when it 
was determined to resort to the Center Church, which, in a short 
time, was densely filled. 

After a call to order by the President, the exercises of the day 
were commenced bv siuging by the Choir, (consisting of John S. 
Fitch, conductor, Mr. iolt, organist, and Linus H. Jones, Auscn 
Giddings, Azel B. Fobes, Melancthon Andrews, Charles Fitch, 
Chancey Fiich, Chester Fitch, Mrs. Chamberlain, Mrs. ‘Anson Gid- 
dings, Mrs. Ely, Miss Flora Krum, Miss Lucy Parker, Miss Lucy 
Daniels, Misg Cornelia Roe, Miss Harriet Hayes, Miss May C. 
Miner,) the foliowing lines:— 


Joyful, joyful, joyful be our numbers, 
Bursting forth the soul-enliv’ning lay; 
Swell the strain to music’s sweetest murmurs, 
Every heart now hail the festal day. 

Hail, O hail, this festal day. 


From the hill and valley far away, 

We come with merry greetings in our lay. 
Yearly as our festal day rolls round, 

We hail it ever with harmonious sound. 


The Rey. G. Roberts, Pastor of the Church in West Williams- 
field, then read from a very ancient Bible,* which once belonged 


*This Bible once kelonged to Abigail Fobes. Her son, Captain 
Simon Fobes, and Thankful, his wife, moved to Wayne, in No- 
vember, 1807, and died the following February, having lived to- 
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to the greai-grandmother of the first settlers of the township, the 
following selected portions of scripture:— 

“Remember the days of old, consider the years of many gen- 
erations. Ask thy Father and he will show thee; thy elders, and 
they will tell thee. When the Most High divided to the nations 
their inheritance, when he separated the sons of Adam, he set the 
borders of the people according to the number of the chiicren of 
Israel. For the Lord’s portion is his people; Jacob is the lot of his 
inheritance. He found him in a desert land, and in the waste howl- 
ing wilderness; he led him about, he instructed him, he kept him 
as the apple of his eye. As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth 
over her voung, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth 
them on her wings; so the Lord alone did lead him, and there was 
no strange god with him. He made him ride on the high places 
of the earth. that he might eat the increase of the fields; and he 
made him suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the flinty 
rock; butter of kine, and milk of sheep, with fat of lambs, and 
rams of breed of Bashan, and goats with the fat of kidneys of 
wheat; and thou didst drink the pure blood of the grape. (Deut. 32: 
7-15) Then shalt thou cause the trumpet of the jubilee to sound. * 
* * And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof: it shall 
be a jubilee unto you; and ye shall return every man unto his 
possession and ye shall return every man unto his family. A 
jubilee shall the fiftieth year be unto you. * * * It shall be holy unto 
you: and ye shall return every man unto his own possession. 
(Lev. 25:9-13.) Ye shail dwell in booths seven days: all that are 
Israelites born shall dwell in booths: That your generations may 
know that I made the land of Egypt: I am the Lord your God. 
(Lev. 28:42,48.) If ye shall harken diligently unto my command- 
ments which I commanu you this day,to love the Lord your God, 
and to serve him with ali your heart and with all your soul, I will 
give youtherain of your land ii his due season, the first rain and the 
latter rain that thou mayest gather in thy corn, and thy wine, and 
thine oi]. And I will send grass in thy fields for thy cattle, that 
thou mayest eat and be full. (Deut, 11:13-15.)” 

An aporopriate prayer was offered by Hiram A. Babcock. The 
Choir then sang the following original hymn, written for the An- 
niversary of the settlement of Wayne, by the Rev. D. H. Babcock: 


gether more than fifty years, and being separated only three days 
in death. Their graves, and those of their sons, Simon and 
Nathan, with their wives, and also the grave of one of their daugh- 
ters, may be seen side by side in the Center burying ground. All 
having lived to a very advanced age, averaging more than eighty 
years. 
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Forests have gone, wild beasts have fled; 
Around us lie the pious dead ‘° 6 
Of fifty changing years. 
We meet to speak of days of yore, 
Of deeds and men now gone before, 
With blended smiles and tears. 


Il. 


And first to-God our notes we'll raise; 
For all the past we offer praise, 

And for the future pray;— 
Then round the founders of this place, 
A worthy and a 2odly race, 

Our memories shall fling. 


III. 


Then all who’ve taught in sacred things, 
Or given to science golden wings 
On which aloft to soar, 
Shall be remembered at this hour, 
For now we feel their genial power, 
And hope to evermore. 


IV. 


We'll call to mind each honored name, 
Who held a place of trust or fame 
In this our happy, town; 
Their days of toil have not been lost, 
Whate’er the skill, whate’er the cost, 
They’ve given to her renown. 


V. 


Those by whose toil the fields now bloom, 
Or by the workshop or the loom 
Her comforts have supplied; 
To skilled physicians, merchantmen 
And statesmen of the deepest ken, 
Our hearts we open wide. 


VI. 


Ye townsmen come, ye friends draw near, 
And strangers, too, you’re welcome here 
On this inspiring day— 
Day which to us ne’er came before, 
And will] revisit us no more 

While here on earth we stay. 
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The President then remarked as follows:— 

Friends and Fellow Citizens:—An interesting and pleasing 
duty is assigned to me, to tender to this assembly and these invited 
guests a salutation of welcome to the Semi-Centennial Anniver- 
sary of this Township. 

We meet not to commemorate deeds of blood, nor to carry out 
a partisan project, but to commemorate an important event in our 
history, and todo honor to our venerable ancestors who are alive, 
and render proper respect to the memory of those who are dead. 
But, friends, we welccme you to our rural shades, and sincerely 
trust you will enjoy the festivities of this Anniversary. We scelk 
not to gratify any selfish ambition, nor to attract the eye, but to 
render an honest welcome to our venerable parents and invited 
guests. 

An interesting duty now devolves upon me, to call together 
our venerable Fathers and Mothers, and especially the first Pion- : 
eers, which is truly an interesting and impressive sight. 

I now introduce to you the first of the band, Joshua Fobes, and 
Dolly Fobes, his wife. They came to this township in 1803, and 
have ‘borne the vourden and heat of the day.” I thenk God they 
live to commemorate this day. And, my dear sir, in behalf of this 
vast assembly, I tender you our congratulations and best wishes, 
for yourself and lady. F 

We would now introduce to you Elisha Giddings, and Phila: 
theta, his wife. They came to this township in 1805, two years 
after Mr. Fobes. We are glad that Uncle Blisha and good kind- 
hearted Aunt Phila are permitted to live-to celebrate this day. 

We would introduce to you Mrs. Phebe Hayes, widow of Titus 
Hayes, deceased. They came to the township at the same time 
Mr, Giddings came: they settled near each other and shared each 
other’s joys and sorrows. While Mr. Giddings is permitted tu en 
joy the honors of this day, his pioneer ~;panion lies in “yonder 
grave yard.” How many hearts in this assembly will swell with 
emotion and affection at the name of Titus Hayes! He still lives 
in the memory of atl who knew him, and we can but tender to his 
widow our sympathies, and render her the honors. What is her 
loss is ours. May we strive to emulate his virtues. 

‘All attention seemed drawn to that portion of the audience 
which occupied the seats around the pulpit. There sat the 
“Pioneers’—noble men and women “of other days;” and during 
the .forencon the venerable forms of the early settlers of our 
Township and County might be seen pressing their way through 
the densely crowded aisles to join that noble band who had met 
“to speak of days and deeds of yore.” 

Directly in front of the pulpit sat the Ancient Choir, under the 
leadership of that veteran “son of song,’ Uncle Elisha Giddings, 
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With his soul full of music, and his heart full of cheer. 


The names of the members who composed the Ancient Choir 
were: Elisha Giddings (chorister) and wife, Joshua Fobes and 
wife, Simon Fobes and wife, Charles Walworth and wife, Joel 
Blakeslee, John Woodworth, Rebecca Andrews, Samuel L. Hol- 
comb, Mrs. Hori Miner, Joshua Giddings, Mr. Beman, Luther Spell- 
man, Reuben Russell, Loton Fobes and wife, Dolly, and Captain 
Justus Fobes. 

The exercises were now enlivened by a “toot” from the good 
old fashioned “pitch pipe,’ which gave the key in good old fash- 
ioned style, to the tune of ‘“Whitestown,” in which was sung the 
following stanzas: 


“Where nothing dwelt but beasts of prey, 
And men as fierce and wild as they, 

He bids th’ opprest and poor repair, 

And builds them towns and cities there. 


“They sow the fields, and trees they plant, 
Whose yearly fruit supplies their wants; 
Their race grows uv from fruitful stock, 
Their wealth increases with their flocks.” 


Selected from the Puritanic Psalm, commencing, 


“When God, provok’d with daring crimes.” 


{ 


The following Poem, written for the occasion, was then pre 
sented to the audience: 


POEM. 
By Rev. E. B. Chamberlain. 


Half centuries are the small dots 
On time’s broad dial-plate; 

Way-marks set up to show the world 
How early or how late. 

As patriarchs raise a stone of help, 
Or statesmen build a tower— 

Lest mercies past should be forgot 
In age’s oblivious power— 


\ 
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So we are summoned here to-day, 
A numerous, thoughtful throng, 
To raise a mile-stone at the close 
Of fifty twelve-months long. 
Strange thoughts are flocking in our minds; 
Thoughts hitherto concealed. 
A hidden fountain in our hearts 
We feel is now unsealed. 


Full fifty times the frigid cloak 
Of winter, fall did bring; 

And fifty times the robin birds 
Have caroled in the spring; 

And fifty times the velvet leaves 
Of forest trees appeared; 

And fifty times the autumn frosts 
Their plumage gay hath seared; 


And fifty times the snowy tribes 
Of merry skipping lambs 
Have frolicked for the gay pastime 
Of proud and fleecy dams; 
Twice fifty times triangle flocks, 
With songs of emigration, 
From north to south, and south to north, 
Have leagued their wonted station. 


And five times ten most aptly mark 
The mile-stones of the free; 

For God hath measured by such time 
The ancient jubilee. 

But if we lacked a precedent 
In times remote or near, 

The noon of nineteenth century 
Would make its fitness clear. 


Since days and years commenced their course, 
Or earth began to be, 

What change and progress have -been wrought 
Enlivening land and sea. 

But proudest dreams of ancient sage 
In loftiest faney caught 

When visions in soft reveries 
By silent starlight brought, 
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With us are more than hope and wish 
And mind’s exhilaration; 

Reaiities more strange to us 
Than their imagination, 

Unfolding Heaven’s exalted plan, 
As chalked by prophet’s pen— 

By swift-winged angels o’er the earth 
To bring good news to men. 


Your needful task is self-imposed— 
Review eventful time. 
What has been done since these rich fields 
Were in their forest prime? 
Time past and future we may grant; 
But present time’s a fiction, 
"Twas ne’er allowed, or e’er can be 
By any proper diction. 


Unless when sun and moon stood still 
At Joshua’s bold command; 

Or when at last time stops its course 
By that uplifted hand 

Of angel in Apocalypse, 
With one foot on the sea 

And one on land to execute 
The will of Deity. 


No—we own time as men own streams 
Running in channeled courses; 

In motion useful—but at rest, 
Like Phaetons without horses. 

Then grieve not of time’s rapid flight, 
It brought its faithful dower. 

Ring out this day your jubilee 
As elocks strike out the hour. 


“Who led thee through that wilderness 
So terrible and great?’’* 

Said God to Joshua, past the snares 
Of danger’s dreadful seat. 

What led thee, Father Joshua Fobes, 
In eighteen hundred three 

To leave fair Tolland and the State 
That borders on the sea? 


*Deut. 8:15. 
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For unshorn plains and trackless wilds, 
if you the cost had counted 

Would you have ventured on the task 
And every ill surmounted? 

Your “better half’ has well remarked— 
“What needs this endless sorrow? 

For care came fast enough for me— 
I did not wish to borrow!” 


Well might she trust—for twelfth of June 
Gave papers of insurance 

That you would stand ’twixt her and harm 
For mortal life’s endurance. 

Joshua—a household word with her— 
Almost a mellow tripthong— 

And her good name now sounds with yours 
Like vowels in a dipthong. 


You took your land, as some folks say 
Fond husbands take their wives-— 
“Unsight—unseen,” “for best or worst,” 

And ’bide it all their lives. 

Range number two, town number eight, 
Summed up your whole inspection. 
But promised land—Western Reserve— 

Was safe with such selection. 


Romance becomes reality, 
With calls of wandering savage— 
And bears and wolves alternately 
Lay wait your home to ravage; 
Sickness comes on—‘do let us go 
Hnjcy a brighter sky.” 
“No,” says your help-meet, ‘“here’s my home 
And here I'll live or die!” 


Among the luxuries of home 
In “twelve by fourteen” cabins 

Were stone-back chimneys, puncheon floors, 
And—proud as Jewish Rabbins— 

Were men, when moved so far “up town” 
That they were truly able 

To say our bedsteads, chairs and door, 
Our pantry and our table. 
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Hach man kept open cabin then 
With latch-string out of door; 

And lodged as many welcomed guests 
As trode the sand-white floor. 

That same old arm-chair that you see 
Arrayed upon the stand 

Has held Gid, Granger and a host 
Of worthies in the land— 


Of doctors, lawyers, clergymen, 
And royal yeomen, charged 

With true nobility, that you 
Well-name “Yankees enlarged.” 

The chair’s the same—I care not now 
How often ’twas new seated— 

As we keep our identity 
‘By mending oft repeated. 


'Twas quite a pardonable cheat 
To hold the hopeful West 
As few men keep a garrison, 
And show their force at best. 
To make the tale of households large, 
As truth might seem to be. 
You counted then two bachelors 
Ty make one family. 


The principles you planted here 
Challenge the world’s inspection 

And from their purity we hope 
There is no sad defection. 

Justice and freedom you have taught 
Were no mere loose abstractions, 

And watch the laws with jealous care 
To save them from infractions. 


The tundamental elements 
That make a statute legal 
Were sought for, not in enactments 
Republican or regal. 
That cannot be monopolized 
Which God has made for each, 
Nor sun, nor air, nor truth, self-shown 
Beyond a question’s reach. 
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Law kath its limits—wide indeed 
The range it may pass—through 

All things humane, and all things just, 
All interests old and new; 

But there are lines as fixed as fate, 
That if this legal courser 

Transcends, (this truth’s of ancient date,) 
He’s but a vile usurper. 


Blackstone himself would just as soon 
Have hoped to build a mansion, 
By laving the foundation stones 
On ether up towards Heaven, 
As to construct by wholesome rules 
A tower of jurisprudence, 
On any pillars less than these: 
God and the rights of conscience. 


Laws may be weak, at fault, unjust, 
And sorely we may. feel them; 

Still we are bound to own their sway 
Until we can repeal them. 

But cross the truth that God exists; 
Or man’s right to be free, 

All semblance of a law is lost 
In unmixed tyranny. : 


Guard well this truth (tho’ ne’er an age 
That has produced a faction, , 

With pusillanimous pretence 
Of conscience-bound exaction, 

With morbid conscience, warped and weak; 
And—if you'll take their word— 

Are “Heaven’s elected” malcontents, 
And cut-throats “in the Lord.’’) 


You're all at sea, on floating isles, 
With no fixed habitation, 

Unless you grant that man has rights 
Above all legislation. 

Man cannot make the substratum 
On which all law is built, 

Nor ever trample on the same 
Without most damning guilt. 
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This truth the winds and waking breath 
Of every morning breeze, 

With every evening zephyr’s voice, 
That sighs among these trees, 

Has taught you all, with Blackstone’s notes 
And Faley’s explanation, 

With. sacred scripture—surest guide— 
In ali such litigation. 


They called you “breakers of the law,” 
Because with righteous scorn 

You disobeved that “Compromise,” 
A measure most forlorn. 

Give you a murderer for a friend! 
A demon for a brother! 

Serpents for fish—to trusting babes 
rom hands of sire and mother! 


‘Twere bad enough, and quite too hard 
To see o’erboard a child; 

But when he’d summoned all his strength, 
And in his terror wild 

Had reached the boat and clenched his hold, 
To be compelled to stand 

With ax upraised and coolly cut 
The faint boy’s feeble hand— 


Were eaual only to the task 
Of sending back the free, 

Who pant to save the priceless boon 
Of sacred liberty. 

If you’ve a townsman that would help 
To kind the hateful chain 

On ‘imbe of innocence and grief 
To toil in bonds again, 


With sorrowing heart vou’d bid him go 
To dark Bedouin tribes 

Of treacherous Arabs in the East, 
And serve them for their bribes. 

Go, ‘f you must—darken the door 
Of the wild Hottentot; 

But o’er our rose-bound cottage lawn 
Your swarthy shade cast not. 
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If statutes sin against yourself 
Your loyalty is good, 

Tho’ you submit to all their claim 
And yield your wealth and blood; 

But when they claim that you shall wrong 
Your neighbor or your God, 

You're only loyal when you scorn 
Both Statute and its rod. 


Some rocks hem in ambitious seas 
Rebuking maddened waves; 

Some truths fence in all legal pranks 
For freemen or for slaves; 

Tread utmost verge to maintain law, 
And prize protection, too, 

But “If foundations be destroyed 
What can the righteous do?” 


Your moral code is Puritan, 
For this we may be grateful. 
The history of your settlement 
Records no crime that’s hateful. 
If principles by May-Flower brought 
Should surname you as “blue;” 
The cognomen, tho’ out of taste, 
You cheerful own as true. 


Those things in nature we admire 
Are not much given to change, 
Whether we gaze at heaven’s broad arch 
Or on the ocean range. 
The sky is so “conservative,” 
It never changed its hue; 
Tenacious as a Puritan 
It holds its ancient blue. 


The deep wide sea with steadfast course, 
Tho’ much “behind the time,” 

Is blue to-day as when of old 
‘Twas colored in its prime; 

Is blue diminutively used 
To mark a moral spleen? 

We note, things fickle, crude and raw 
Are sometimes labeled “green.” 
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How can you show the beautiful 
ln change and healthful progress, 

Unless you have a staid ground work 
Unchanging on your canvas! 

Key notes in music love new sounds, 
And ne’er despise their youth; 

So Puritans welcome new views, 
Unless they “jar” with truth. 


Creation’s work must be undone, 
Redemption be unwrought, 

Before the Sabbath’s sacred hours 
To ugelessness are brought; 

And Holy Scripture second best— 
Fancy, foremost unfurled, 

When children bring their parents up, 
And give them to the world. ji 


A licensed dram-shop never stained 
The five-miles-square of Wayne; 

Nor ever “mania a potu” 
A single victim slain. 

This was foreshown by Joshua’s wife, 
To Massassauger Tribe, 

Who could not then foretell this fact 
As well as history’s scribe! 


The Indians often came for drink, 
And what must Joshua do? 
They took the glass, wishing good health 
With their “Tunamacoo.” j 
The glass returned, they are good friends 
As Savages may be. 
And bowing thankfully they mouth 
Their wonted ‘“Wa-wa-ne.” 


They cnce demand this beverage 
Of Dorothy his wife, 
And threatening with angry tones 
They raised the scalping knife; 
But woman’s might was woman’s right— 
In absence of her groom 
She fought a half-score of this tribe, 
And. drove them with her broom. 
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Tho’ now your population’s great 
,And wealth a bounteous store, 

We search in vain from house to house 
To find a drunkard’s door. 

The facts prove you temperance vanguard, 
And it the law of Maine 

Is sought in County or in State 
You’ve pledged the vote of Wayne. 


That stone house at the Capitol 
Youve never patronized: 

Its gutes and bars and sombre halis 
Perhaps you have not prized; 

A gioomy penitentiary 
You judged was not in taste, 

For children of your Dorothy, 
And none have been disgraced. 


You’ve reared for honorable trade 
A quantum sent to college, 
And furnish good facilities 
For academic knowledge. 
You have, ’tis true, some quite fast youth 
Who walk behind cigars, 
Like baby-locomotive steeds 
When puffing in the cars. 


They walk with crooked headed canes 
And sport their silver watches, ‘ 

And comb their beards and dress their manes 
And, nourish their mustaches; 

They smack their wine and thread their “yarns,” 
While each the oath endorses— 

Fast keys, fast men, fast beards, fast oaths, 
Fast bargains and fast horses. 


There's consolation, tho’ we see 
A figure minus signed 

By horizontal dash prefixed, 
Its total’s not resigned— 

By something it is thence made less; 
But still it may be used, 

So prefix smoke stems, only show 
Young wise heads some reduced. 
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The favored age we chronicle 
Is starred with brighter gems 

Than ever were bestowed on earth 
In age’s diadems. 

The power otf steam by Fulton’s art, 
lf Gates are rightly given, 

Was tested on the stream with boat 
In eighteen hundred seven. 


The piston rod in pressing steam, 
To gain a locomotion, 
Was long decried as offspring of 
A visionary notion. 
To-day this power is harnessed down 
. To draw o’er every sea 
The wealth of nations and the pride 
Of art and industry. 


And tery, snorting, iron steeds, 
Over our public ways, 
Have changed fatigue and care to ease, 
And moments into days. 
Those ancient music instruments 
Are fading out of fashion, 
For which our mothers entertained 
So great a love and passion. 


Accordeon cards, melodeon wheels, 
And parlor organ looms— 

If some choice relics still survive 
They’re found in attic rooms. 

This power is turning all machines 
Not trundled by a stream, 

And yrinting by the gross, forsooth, 
Is done by “Fulton’s dream.’’ 


We've seen a fiercer agent tamed, 
With marvel interest heightening, 
Collared and ‘broke,’ and way-wise taught, 
The headstrong fraction’s lightning. 
Franklin, ’tis true, with matchless skill 
Made a successful throw, 
And caught the ranger in the snare 
Of his improved lasso. 
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But ’twas reserved for this age 
That our. Professor Morse 

Should show the practicable use 
Of this subdued mail horse. 

We open trade and close contracts 
With eastern city traders, 

And talk with western editors 
Of danger and invaders. 


We speak, our friends five hundred miles 
In sickness, death and sorrow, 

And they are with us, at our side 
By afternoon to-morrow. 

These wondrous wires like feeling nerves 
That tell of ease and pain, 

Quick as electric shock report 
The case up to the brain. 


If danger seize our Government 
in the extremest part 

Of this great “body politic,” 
It’s felt too at the heart. 

So much at least is this the fact, 
By use of magnet poles, 

Tne gray adage is obsolete, 
That “nations have no souls.” 


But the peculiar happy charm 
That burnished every page 
Of the half century we émbalm, 
Most philanthropic age— 
The blind, the dumb, the lunatic, 
Of reason quite run wild— 
The helpless widow bowed with grief, 
And sighing orphan child 


Have State asylums all humane, 
Built as by mercy’s hands 


_ With yoluntary Christian care, 


Rather than State demands, 

Whieth mostly take their root and growth 
Within these fifty years, 

As is a succoring Heaven was moved 
By sorrow’s ceaseless tears. 
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That Missionary Board was formed 
In eighteen hundred ten, 

Which takes the name “American,” 
To reach all tribes of men. 

Our stations now star continents, 
And islands of the sea; 

A yeariy quarter million paid 
One tithe of charity. 


In eighteen hundred and sixteen 
‘Twas judged the time had come 

To vive all men the Sacred Word 
Despite the see of Rome. 

The Bible to all men on earth, 
With a complete translation, 

For treedem’s guardian star of hope, 
And personal salvation. 


in fifty dialects, twice told, 
Retrenching power of lungs, 

You preach a Saviour crucified 
By modern gift of tongues. 

There iS no age since time began 
That wears upon its brow 

Such gilded glory as that age 
We’re contemplating now, 


Excepting always the glad day 
When came the Prince of Peace— 


Fair Bethlehem’s star—the world’s sole hope— 


From darkness to release. 

Who would have lived in earlier times 
When action was restrained? 

Or who would live in later_years 
Wren the world’s conquest’s gained? 


* 


If rest is sweetened by our toil— 
If soldiers prize their freedom— 
Was joy before Messiah set, 
In garments dyed from Edom? 
With inward praise let us rejoice 
That Heaven assigned our day 
In tiznes of toil, and hope, and gain, 
Of freedom’s glorious sway. 
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Your town named for “Mad Anthony,” 
Aliuns General Wayne, 

At Monmouth field or Stony Point 
Was sure the day to win. 

‘Twas something of a venture made 
To rail your flag so high 

As pold and fearless Ajax Wayne, 
Yet prudent Anthony. 


Farmed out by lines in perfect square, 
With interest so much blended, 

If vou had feuds or party strifes 
They would long ere this have ended. 

“Lanas intersect by narrow friths” 
Would fain “abhor each other; 

So Pymatuning’s frothy stream « 
Drove brother from his brother, 


Leaving your parish minus some 
Whose worth. is not concealed, 

With bodies in the town of Wayne, 
And souls in Williamsfield. 

A monstrous fortune some might think- 
A strange and sad divorcement— 

But elective affinity 
Serves better than enforcement. 


A sickiy-headed simpleton 
Once gravely laid it down 
That this would one day surely be 
A famous seaport town; 
But while you gaily point your wits 
? inland on the sea, 
The world that goes by “starts and fits’ 
Conceals your destiny. 


It has a way with rails and steam, 
And wires and conjugation, 

To place you near to any voint 
Within the land or nation. 

That fcols and children speak the truth 
Is rot so much a notion, 

Since now perhaps the Air Line Road 
Will move you to the ocean. 
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Of men revered as magistrates, 
Starting from early days, 

With honor resting on his head, 
We name Judge Titus Hayes— 

In judgment, just—an upright’ man— 
4 pattern for his station, 

And, like the road that bears his name, 
Was free from deviation. 


Twenty-one years, last second month, 
You bore him to his grave, 

And every time your feet have pressed 
The grounds his bounty gave, 

With the pale dust of sheeted dead 
Whove closed their earthly race— 

Pathetic thought—their final home, 
Deeded by Titus Hayes. 


With Justice Flavel, there has gone 
Lamented Drayton Jones, 

With the craped list you’ve treasured up 
Of your departed ones. 

That magistrate who longest served, 
tieeted by your poll-men, 

To hold the scales of justice even, 
Was Esq. Nathaniel Coleman. 


Thirty-one years, excess by ten, 
Of this minority, 
Obeying .the potential call 
Of Wayne’s majority. 
And méeny more whose worth perhaps 
’Tis best we leave unsaid, 
Till time’s proud march shall write them too 
AS vpumbered with the dead. 


Thesc is a class revered and loved, 
Who with you bear a part, 

Whose calling is by most men named 
The cure or healing art. 


You curse them days and seek them nights— 


(ifow health and sickness differ) 
Locusts of EHgypt—Angel guests, 
Whut loggerheads are stiffer? 
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By blazed-tree paths, through fenceless wilds, 
Did Doctor Allen come; 
With faithful care, at your request, 
Sought your afflicted home. 
An Aesculapius! what a tribe 
Are sometimes “called” to ride 
For “love of God,’ and “charity,” 
And something more beside. 


But of good lancets, one had rights 
Excelling all the rest; 

Both friend and foe acknowledged this, 
And called him Doctor Best. 

For if divine rights are allowed 
To kings and their succession, 

Practitioners must “stand for rights” 
Of patronymic blessing. 


On *vmatuning’s sunrise side 
There long lived one physician, 

Who, for a safe and quiet ride, 
iJnjoyed a good position. 

He gave the fevers such a spell 
That every sick and well man, 

By universal, just consent, 
Pronounced him Doctor Spelman. 


That doctor, now, who guides the plough 
In the south-eastern valley, 

And leaves his folio with his peers 
Upon their wits to rally, 

Thinks, much with us to make a fuss 
With an o’er-loaded thorax, 

Is labor lost beside the cost 
Of mercury and borax. 


But he who judges him at fault 
In Fen and self-reliance, 

Had better measure lines with him 
In fathoming this science. 

Amidst a hundred graduates, 
Contented with their tickets, 

He tortured Nature on the rack, 
And made her tell some secrets. 
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He holds that in the world’s best days, 
As shown in sacred books, 
That swords to ploughshares must be beat, 
And spears to pruning-hooks. 
But still, if there are broken bones, 
Or sickness comes that’s stallworth, 
The people. make it quite a point 
To call on Doctor Walworth. 


Of neighbors near ’tis hard to speak, 
Except with mouth quite mealy, 
Bu, if in taste, we’d speak one word 
Commending Doctor Ely. 

There still is one beyond my reach, 
Hull-grown Apollo’s son, 

And when you need a counselor, 
You turn to Hamilton. 


There's one, alas, we all lament, 
May heaven grant that we, 

Like Luther Loomis Woodworth, die 
Without an enemy. 

If )o: will take our free advice 
Of these detested drugs, ; 

Wait till you’re sick before you call 
‘ne Doctors all humbugs. 


By families may we review 
At risk of some omission, 
*T were better that your names were called 
By cne of your commission. 
Most of you show your major state 
By years and life’s refiners, 
But there are some, in spite of age, 
Who always will be Miners. 


Allied ta these by some near ties, 
A hive that has no drones, 

A family with one side Hayes, 
The house of Samuel Jones; 

With Samuel, Junior, and a Esq,, 
And music no way minus 

Sinc2 on their record we may read 
Of such a name as Linus. 
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A race of Fobes, thrice Simon pure, 
Corruption could not bribe. 

Branching you find our Joshua, 
And then fair Levi’s tribe. 

Elias, too, at twelve years old 
Sought here his forest home, 

When these fair plains were pathless woods 
For savage beasts to roam. 


The house of Benjamin, ’tis thought, 
Were given you for guards, 

For ne who looks your history through 
Will see the town has Wards. 

One of this name became extinct, 
But not as life gives o’er; 

If nor securely in an ark, 
Is quite bound up in Noah. 


Another, blended with a Wick, 
A strange yet pleasing sight, 
Went out, as doth a morning star, 
Aud lost herself in light. 
Guarded with sentinels most true 
And of experience long, 
“Race is not always to the swift 
Or battle to the strong,” 


But if a pin or screw was loose 
On either side the wheel, 

The Wards were always at their post, 
The fractured place to heal. 

Whether ’twas township, church or school, 
An easter or a wester, 

There’s nothing ever yet escaped 
The notice of Sylvester. 


The ancient house of Nathan Fobes 
Is here well represented, 
Equal inheriiors, ’m sure 
It’s nothing we’ve invented. 
Dissyllabled is every name: 
Jabez, David, Oshea, 
Justus and Loton all in town, 
With Nathan industry; 
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We shall not give you half your due, 
Make one hair black or white; 

More stings than honey you may get, 
Or wrong instead of right. 

Since Elon means a grove of oaks, 
And David slew a giant, 

There’s reason why one Parker’s bold, 
And cne more mildly pliant. 


Good dignitaries you might have 
For churchmen’s. diocese, 

Since there are Deans who sit for life 
To show your footsteps peace. 

Then Scripture names for Bartons given 
Both Eldad and Eli, 

And Giddings, moré than I dare name, 
Or could, if I should try. 


But one to serve for specimen, 
As. brick to show the building, 

I point to “Uncle Elisha” here, 
Whose history needs no guilding; 

The leader of this Ancient Choir, 
As you to-day have seen, 

Teaching us how the gamut rolled 
When they were but eighteen. 


One we should name, more widely known 
By his conspicuous station, 

At Washington for fifteen years 
In councils of the nation. 

Our people would not interfere 
Wita slave laws in the States, 

But held that sovereignties must judge 
What best to them relates. 


But when the hold presumptuous step 
Was taken in our sight 

Rudely to wed us with the curse, 
Perforce, with “main and might’— 

Yes, whea the body of this death 
Upon our tacks was forced, 

You vowed by all your heaven-born rights, 
The curse should. be divorced. 
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The peonle sought to speak their minds, 
No fearful dodging mute, 

But head to think, and heart to feel, 
And laud to execute. 

How well they judged ’tis not for us 
To say, or what he’s done; 

For Wuayae will leave the world to tell 
The firmness of his son. 


One trith became a chronic fact, 
Uniess the “record blunders,” 

He “stood” the scorching southern fires 
As Teneriffe breaks thunders. 

Aspersion called him ‘“fool-hardy,” 
The “oie-idea” member, 

For sliverv burdened every theme, 
From first month to December. 


Cato, of Roman Senate, laid 
On Carthage an embargo, 
And ended every forum speech 
“Delenda est. Carthago!” 
Your kinsman struck at every point, 
The “wrong,” the “shame,” the “knavery.” 
Of freedom forced into support 
Of cruel chattel slavery. 


When once the slave-power sent him home, 
With papers and commission, 
Unanimous the people said 
*Twas not a fair dismission. 
With indignation rather tart, 
Abatinz party strife, 
We 3ent him back to serve his term, 
And some have said for life. 


And this we did, not quite so much 
Becairse we loved our Reed, 

As that our manly self-respect 
Was outraged by: the deed. 

*Twas not for Caesar but for Rome, 
The brave Italians fought, 

*Twas not your townsman, but the rights 
Of freedom, that we sought. 
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Attached to him! indeed—but lay 
The weight of his small finger 

On freedom’s cause, to check its growth, 
Would retribution linger? 

You’d, blot his name from out your books 
As Israel’s scribes record 

The gad apostasy of those 
Who have denied their Lord. 


The fulcrum truths your townsman held, 
To give aggression battle; 

Our North Free States are not free soil, 
To run down human cattle; 

And one must show a better right 
To Euclid’s sable brothers, 

Than that his father once invoiced 
Wito cotton, their own mothers. 


That we might just as well consent 
That angels should be sold, 

As man, in God’s own image made, 
Should be transferred for gold. 

And when the name of slave is known 
Only in history, 

Should these facts rise in prominence, 
’Twill be no mystery. 


But this one truth is all we seek— 
Should now be here recorded: 

He’s one of you, and what he’s done 
Will amply be rewarded. 

And who succeeds, Hutchins or Jones. 
A Hitchcock or an Iddings, 

Remember that from Wayne there sprung 
A man named J. Reed Giddings. 


The faith is strictly orthodox, 
Or error a bold beacon. 
Why should it not? the church so long 
Have Calvin for a deacon. 
With office-holder by his side 
Of iron rectitude, 
Go try your chaff on younger birds 
In hopes of ‘doing good.” 
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And firmer yet, if heterodox 
Should ever plot a trick, 

Well fortified in parson’s son, 
By Calvin Chapin Wick, 

A fabric firm, three-ply the make, 
If naming could ensure 

A solid, safe and Christian house, 
For ages to endure. 


Calvin’s a fixture, noted fact! 
That no man yet has doubted, 
And Chapin so long held his post 
At Rocky Hill, unrouted. 
And if you need a household fair 
As city on a hill, 
Your lamp, well trimmed with purest oil 
fill to its verge you fill. 


Still, if you’d have a clear pure light, 
With no gray beams declining, 
Near to the center of your oil 
You place a Wick clear shining. 
Robins and Badger led the way, 
But the first settled preacher 
Was Reverend Ephraim T. Woodruff, 
Your chosen scribe and teacher. 


The patriarch pressed with the weight 
Of almost fourscore years, 
Is here to-day, firm and erect, 
Far better than his fears. 
You have his toils, and if his life 
is lengthened yet a “span,” 
“Rise up before the hoary head, 
And honor the old man.” 


That portion of the town that’s given 
By fate to Master William, 
Is safely trusted to the care 
Of one among the million; 
For as he shows you “old landmarks” 
With compass and with chain, 
He’s better able to define 
Your moral loss and gain. 
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To Father Latham we must turn 
Your thoughts in tenderness; 
And Martin Wilcox, both now gone, 
And. from their labors rest. 
And gsilill there’s one wakes lively thoughts 
As we his name record, 
(No ‘nan should ever bear such name,) 
The Reverend Francis Lord. 


We read that Silas Babcock came, 
In eighteen hundred eight, 

Whose family justice forbids 
That we should underrate. 

Three sons were college graduates, 
And men of sound reliance; 

Four danghters, who seem much disposed 
To climb the hill of science. 


There’s 10 demand that we should name 
Their poets and their preachers, 

Some of you have their well-wrought rhymes, 
And some claim them as teachers. 

Old Plymouth claims one of the sons 
Whicn irdicates the “stripe” 

Of their theology and creed— 
Their siews no doubt are “ripe.” 


One family of truest wealth 
We regisier as rich: 

That is the noted, numerous house, 
Of Deacon William Fitch. 

Eleven sons, all grown but one, 
Fostered in wisdom’s ways, 

Need giv2 no bonds to bless the world 
In all succeeding days. 


“Variaty’s the spice of life.” 
To make your pathway milder, 
Some men are Lillys, some are Sweet, 
Some, we admit, are Wilder; 
Some are called Oatmen, others Pease, 
But if we’re not mistaken, 
Whatever clse you may have saved, 
You've surely lost your Bacon. 
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Barbers and Wilcoxes, Harts and Platts, 
Fosters, Gilletts and Ball— 

But it is plain our space forbids 
That we should name you all. 

If we the best reserve till last 
In making out your bill, 

Then those who are not named at all, 
You may count better still. 


‘Twas not our wish to wire a song 
Of such a lengthy make, 

But see your names disposed along 
Like raising through a cake. 

And if, through ignorance, we’ve left 
Some werthy deed unposted, 

When cnce the table-cloth’s removed, 
The actor will be toasted. 


And “fifty years have passed away!’’ 
Are confident you’re right? 

All treasured up for one great day, 
To be brought forth to light. 

Time is all safe; that can’t be lost; 
Our chance of good may be, 

But iedger years will keep accounts 
To all eternity. 


The ashy dead—and are they lost? 
Our Saviour had the grave 

All well insured by his own death; 
It took them but to save. 

Your influence—is that passed away? 
It colors future years, 

And brings its faithful harvest home 
In gladness or in tears. 


It spreads itsélf in coming days 
Through all time’s folio pages; 
Aye, overleaps the bounds of time, 

And strikes through endless ages. 
Then set your marble pillar up 
Without one chiselled word, 
And iet some faithful angel-hand 
The solemn truth record. . 
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The fifty years that next shall come, 
If ic might be God’s’ will, 

Who can restrain his chastened wish 
To see its course fulfil? 

Oh, what a fertile future lies 
Within your raptured vision, 

Of scenes as bright as prophet eyes 
Have seen in faith’s elysian, 


A nation brought forth in a day, 
Cannons laid up to rust, 

Enfranchised freemen now bear sway, 
And keep their holy trust. 

The gospel’s healing, saving power, 
As by the heavenly dove, 

Makes earth resemble heaven once more, 
With balmy breath of love. 


Onc2, twas a great advance to write 
Those thirteen states but one; 

On fustian flag to stream aloft 
“4 pluribus unum.” 

But clear as man may spell or guess 
Our future destiny, 

One flag must rule the continent 
Of wide America. 


By that Columbus who refused 
On any Sabbath day 
To leave a port however urged 
Upon the briny way; 
By the pure pilgrims who refused 
To leave the moored May Flower 
On the Lord’s day, when drifted here 
From persecution’s power; 


By the blest spirits of the dead 
Made perfect in the skies; 

By the best hopes of freedom’s sons 
In future years to rise; 

By the prized favor of that God, 
With whem we have to do; 

Revere His name, His Sabbaths keep, 
And love His precepts too. 
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Your venerated fathers now 
Stand trembling o’er the grave, 
And, under God, they look to you 
Fair virtue’s form to save. 
They’d have you plant inverted trees, 
Whose roots embrace the sun, 
As soon as hope for freedom’s growth 
Where Christian faith’s foregone. 


Ye churches of the living God, 
Ye spouse of Christ, our king, 

Ye noble band of Wesley’s faith, 
With us your tribute bring. 

*Tis ileaven’s almighty power and grace 
That kept you in the way; 

’Tis God’s comanding voice you hear 
Work while it’s called to-day. 


Ye wasting forms of ripened age, 
We hope your days may last 

Till many blooming Junes have come, 
And autumn fruits have passed; 

And when your dust is garnered up— 
Tunis soon, alas, must be— 

May you in Christ be satisfied 
With an immortal day. 


Ye budding youth and manhood’s prime, 
You~ weaver-shuttle days 
Will fill the warp of life too soon 
To yield to sinful ways. ; 
Then make through grace, your calling sure, 
For so the word is given, 
And thread a course so angel pure 
*T will terminate in Heaven. 


The Choir then sung the following 
Thanksgiving Hymn. 


We plow the fertile meadows, and sow the furrow’d land; 
But yet the waving harvest depends on God’s own hand; 
It is his mercy gives us the sunshine and the rain, 
That paints with verdant beauty the mountain and the plain. 
Every blessing we enjoy, comes to us from God: 
Then praise his name, then praise his name, 
For he is ever good, for he is ever good. 
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By him were all things fashioned around us and afar; 
He made the earth and ocean, and every shining star; 
He made the pleasant spring-time, the summer bright and warm, 
The golden days of autumn, the winter and the storm. 
Every blessing we enjoy, ete. 


He makes the glorious sunset, the moon to sail on high; 

He bids the breezes fan us, and thundering clouds to fly: 

He gives us every blessing, to him our lives we owe. 
Every blessing we enjoy, ete. - 


The audience was entertained by the exhibition of a few house- 
hold relics; an old chair belonging to Capt. Joshua Fobes, and 
brought by him into the country at the settlement of the Town- 
ship; a kitchen table helonging to Warren Giddings, nianufactured 
by his father, Joshua Giddings, forty-seven years ago from timber 
split from logs, with only a broadax and chisel. 

Rey. Alvin Coe* being present, made some interesting state- 
ments, among which the fact was noticed, that he preached the 
first sermon in the first meeting house in the Township, which was 
a spacious log building, warmed by a fire in the center. 

During the day and evening several anecdotes were related of 
early life, and battles of the early settlers with bruin. 

The Ancient Choir then sang the following hymtu to the tune 
of Greenfield :— 


Vll praise my maker with my breath; 

And when my voice is lost in death, 
Praise shall employ mv nobler powers; 

My days of praise shall ne’er he past, 

While life, and thought, and being last, 
Or immortality endures. 


How blest the man whose hopes rely 
On Israel’s God; He made the sky, 
And earth and seas with all their train: 
His truth forever stands secure, 
He saves the oppressed, He feeds the poor, 
And none shall find his promise vain. 


At the close of the morning exercises, the weather promising a 
fair afternoon, the meeting was adjourned to meet at half past 
twelve o’clock in the Grove of Hori Miner, when the Marshals 


*Since deceased. 
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proceeded to form «e procession, which proceeded to Lindenville 
in the following orcer: 


es 


$): 


Oo AT Aw by 


Marshals. 

Officers. 

Speaker, Chaplain and. NHditors. 

Pioneer Guests. 

Invited Guests. 

Ancient Choir (drawn by two yoke of oxen.) 
Wayne Choir. 

Citizens of Wayne. 

Persons from Abroad. 


Where, after partaking of refreshments, proceeded to the 
Grove, when the afternoon exercises commenced by singing by the 


Choir. 


Joyful, jcyful, joyful be our numbers, ete. 


Golden hours have fleeted like a spell, 

And now we’re called to part and bid farewell. 
Give the hand of friendship, ere we part, 

May heaven. now embalm it on each heart. 


At the commencement of the address of J. R. Giddings, he 
called for all the old soldiers present who fought in the War of 
1812 to rise; twenty-one arose. j 
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ADDRESS. 


Mr. President:—Standing between the eternity of the past, 
and that of the future. we look to one for instruction, and the oth- 
er for the consummation of all our hopes. We turn our thoughts 
back upon the scenes of childhood and youth, astheniost precious 
jewels contained in the treasures of memory. When age creeps 
upon us, we love to gaze upon the delightful landscape over which 
we carelessly traveled in early life; and as it fades in the twilight 
of increasing years, “distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

With emotions like these, I now look back upon the early set- 
tlement of our township. At the age of ten years I became a resi- 
dent upon her territory, now called “Wayne.” All around me was 
then novel and interesting. Every incident of that period made 
a strong impression upon my mind, and [I think but few of the 
interesting events of that period have escaped from my memory. 

I was in some degree associated with the pioneers: I witnessed 
‘the obstacles which they encountered, and the difficulties which 
they overcame; I mingled with them in their toils; I participated 
with them in their privations, and shared with them the hard- 
ships of that early period of our settlement. In discharging the 
duty assigned to me on the present occasion, it will be my highest 
ambition to narrate historical facts. They will be familiar to a 
portion of the audience, but my object will be to place them on 
record, in order that they may be read by our descendants in com- 
ing time. 

Before entering upon the incidenis of the first settlement of 
Wayne, I beg leave to refer to some antecedents connected 
with the history of the Western Reserve. 

By the terms of the original Charter, granted by the crown of 
England to the Colonists, their territory extended to the Pacific 
Ocean. Other Colonies held similar claims. These conflicting 
_ titles were compromised in 1787. After the Revolution had rend- 
ered these Colonies “independent states,” it became necessary 
that all conflict of jurisdiction should be adjusted upon a perma- 
nent basis. Accordingly the State of Connecticut released to the 
United States all jurisdiction over the territory west of her present 
boundaries; reserving her interest in the soil of all that “tract 
of country within our territory, lying north of the completion of 
the forty-first degree oi latitude, bounded east by the west line 
of the State of Peunsylvania, and extending west one hundred and 
twenty miles.” It was this emphatic language used in the deed of 
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cession which gave to this country the name of the Western 
Reserve. 

In the year 1796, Seth Pease, Esq., then of Washington City, 
was employed by the United States to establish the southern 
boundary of the territory thus reserved by the State of Connecti- 
cut. He performed this duty by first ascertaining with great 
precision the point at which the completion of the forty-first de- 
gree, north latitude, intersects the Pennsylvania line. He then 
extended this boundary line west some forty miles during that 
season. 

In 1797, this eastern part of the Reserve was laid off into town- 
ships, or rather some of the north and south lines which separate 
the tiers of townships, were run from the boundary line north to 
the Lake Shore. These lines were five miles distant from each 
other, and the eastern range of townships lying on the State line 
was called the “first range;” the next was called the “second 
range;” thus rising in number as they continued west until they 
reached the “twenty-fourth range,’ that being the western tier of 
townships. i} ve peal | 

In 1198, the east and west lines which separate the different 
townships were run, at five miles distant from each other, com- 
mencing on the State line and running west. The southern tier 
was “numbered one;” the next tier was “numbered two;” thus ris- 
ing in number as they continued north. By this description of 
“number” and “range,” the geographical location of each township 
was ascertained, and that which is now called “Wayne” was for 
many years known only as township “No. eight, in the second 
range.” 

In the month of June, 1798, Titus Hayes, then a young man of 
unusual energy, left Tartland in the State of Connecticut with ~ 
the intention of joining a company of Surveyors, to be employed 
on the Reserve during that season. He came by the way of Can- 
andaigua, in the State of New York, with no other companion than 
a faithful dog, and with his gun, a loaf of bread, and some salt in 
his knapsack, he left Hrie, in the State of Pennsylvania. At a 
place called Livingston, in the county of Crawford, he passed the 
last cabin, and trusting to his pocket compass, he bore southwest- 
erly, and entered the State of Ohio, near the south-east corner of 
Richmond, passing through the territory now called Andover; he 
entered this township near the north-east corner; he swam the 
Pymatuning Creek, near the corner of lot twenty-eight on which 
Samuel Jones, Sr., now resides. He often assured your speaker 
that he then admired the beautiful lands in the neighborhood 
where he subsequentisy settled, and that he then formed the .deter- 
' mination to purchase and cultivate a partion of them. it is an 
interesting fact, that he must have passed near, if not over, the 
grounds now appropriated to the cemetery, where his body .was 
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buried nearly fifty years afterward. His was the first visit of civ- 
ilized man to the interior of our township. 

It was then an unbroken wilderness. The dark umbrage of 
the forest protected the virgin soil from the noontide rays. The 
cool waters flowed cuietly along these beautiful rivulets. All was 
then quiet, and Nature reigned in all her pristine loveliness. 

In 1799, the township was surveyed into lots of a half mile 
square, each containing one hundred and sixty acres. In 1800, by 
deeds of partition among the proprietors of the “Connecticut Land: 
Company,” the township was conveyed to Oliver Phelps, Esq., of 
Canandaigua, one of the original members of said Company. 


History of the Harpersfield Tract. 


In 1801, Oliver Fhelps conveyed two thousand eight hundred 
and eleven acres, hé@ing a tract of one mile in width from the 
north side of the Township, to Roswell Hotchkiss, who held it as 
trustee for an association of individuals, living in the town of 
Harpersfield, in the State of New York, called the “‘Harpersfield 
Land Company.” They had purchased of Mr. Phelps, town eleven 
in the fifth range, now called Harpersfield, and as that township 
was regarded more valuable than others, the tract on the north 
side of Wayne was rut into the centract to reduce it to the aver- 
age value of the other townships of the Reserve. Hence that 
part of the town was for forty vears known by the name of the 
“Harpersfield Tract.’ 


The First Settlement of Wayne. 


rad 


In the spring cf 1808, Simon Fobes, Esq., of Somers, in the 
State of Connecticut, contracted with Oliver Phelps for sixteen 
hundred acres of land in township No. eight, in the second range. 
The tract embraced one entire tier of lots lying south of, and ad- 
joining the east and west center line. These lots were numbered 
from fifty up to and including sixty. 

On the 21st of June of that year, Joshua Fobes and his wife, 
Dorothy, accompanied by Elias Fobes, a younger brother of some 
nine or ten years of age, started from Connecticut with the inten- 
tion of settling in this township. Their father attended them on 
their journey with the intention of seeing them located in the wil- 
derness to which they were emigrating. After one or two days’ 
travel they were joined by David Fobes, a cousin, who shared with 
them the hardships and privations of that protracted journey. In 
forty-nine days they reached Gustavus, and, for the time being, 
found shelter in the cabin of Jesse Pelton, who had settled at the 
center of the township. 

Soon after their arrival they proceeded to ascertain the situa- 
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tion of their lands. This done, the father returned to Connecticut. 
Joshua Fobes and David commenced chopping timber and prepar- 
ing a cabin, but the exposure of the journey affected the health of 
Joshua so inuch, that he could not remove on to his lands until the 
Sth of October. On that day the family removed into Wayne 
as it is now called. The family consisted of Joshua Fobes, his wife, 
Dorothy, David Fobes and Elias Fobes. ‘These four farmers were 
emphatically the “first settlers of Wayne.” I may, be permitted to 
remark that now, after the lapse of fifty years, they all live and are 
here present. 

The Scripture informs us that “God gave to man dominion over 
the fish of the sea and the fowl of the air. and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth.” Ha’? a century since, our friends, just referred 
to, accepted a portion of this donaticn and took actual possession of 
so much of the earth as they could then cultivate within this town- 
ship. They also exercised dominion over all the cattle around 
them, and over all the fish they.could catch, and all the fowls they 
eould bring under their subjection. 

The cabin in which they lived was near the south-east corner 
of lot fifty-seven. Tiere they spent laboricus davs and lonely nights. 
Soon after they had settied down in their new house, David Fobes 
left them and returned to the residence of his father in Massachu- 
setts. Mr. and Mrs. Fobes, with the brother, Blias, spent the win- 
ter of 1803-4, with no civilized neighbor within less than five miles 
from their dwelling. They were often visited by Indians who lived 
in the township, and who occasionally. supvplied them with venison 
and bear’s meat. They were usually friendly; but it may not be 
out of place to say, that on one occasion two of them visited the 
cabin of our pioneers when they found Mrs. Fobes without 
company, they became boisterous in their demands for whisky; 
but she, understanding their habits, refused to furnish it. They 
drew their knives in 1 threatening manner; she had recourse to the 
weapon most used by her sex (the broom stick) and drove them 
from the cabin. Often amid the dreary hours of night, they lis- 
tened to the howling wolf, and the screeching owl, who really ap- 
peared to be almost ihe only social beings about them. 

On the west, in the township of Windsor, at the distance of 
some fifteen miles, were a few families; but there was no road by 
which they could be visited. On the north, their nearest-neighbors 
were in Kingsville, soine twenty miles distant without a road, while 
on the east there were no settlers nearer than Meadville, Pa. They 
had no intercourse with white people except at the south. In Gus- 
tavus were two or three families, with perhaps as many in Kinsman 
and Vernon. These constituted their neighbors. With heroic 
firmness they encountered the solitude, the toils and privations of 
pioneer life. They cheered us who subsequently arrived; they 
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encouraged us in the midst of difficulties, and stimulated us to 
further efforts while contending with the obstacles which beset us 
on every hand. They have witnessed the change that has taken 
place around them; they have seen the wilderness’ made “to blos- 
som like the rose,’ and now, when their sun- of life is descending, 
and the chilling autumn is coming upon them, they find them- 
selves surrounded with the comforts, the luxuries which cluster in 
their quiet dwellings. ’ 


First Birth in The Township. 


Gn the 21st of Aprii, A. D. 1804, Mrs. Fobes gave birth to a 
son. He was the first child born in the township. Ue was named 
Alvin. In his childhood, his youth, I was well acquainted with 
him. He was amiable, industrious and enterprising; but died 
before reaching the meridian of life. 

In May, 1804, Si:znon Fobes, Jr., now present, came to this town- 
ship and took up his residence with his brothers. His presence 
; greatly cheered and cointorted them. With his society the summer 
passed off pleasantiy; but he returned to Connecticut in the 
autumn, and our pioneer family was left to spend the second win- 
ter without other neighbors than those heretofore referrea to. 

During the summer of 1804, a wagon road was opened from 
their residence to Morgan.. This road was occasionally traveled, 
and our pioneers were, at times, called on by thelonely travelez 
who, in that day, was always delighted to find a cabin amid the 
dreary wilderness through which he passed. 

The next year proved more auspicious to our friends. Harly in 
the season Simon "obes, Jr., returned to Wayne. He came in a 
wagon drawn by two borses, which enabled him to bring with him 
many articles of clothing and other necessaries which the family 
greatly needed. He was also accompanied by a cousin, Jabez 
Fobes, who is now present with us. His father had purchased 
lands in Wayne, and the son came to rear a cabin and prepare a 
place for his father’s iamily. These were joyful tidings to our 
lonely pioneers, and they imparted fresh hope and kindled new 
expectations in the breasts of those who had begun to despond.* 

By hard labor they cleared several acres of land. On this they 
planted a garden and corn, and had sowed a small field of wheat. 
Indeeci, they were beginning to raise a supply of provisions for 
their own support. 


*During the winter of 1804-5, some friends in Gusiavus advised 
Mr. F'obes to leave his cabin and remove to some of the settlements 
south. He submitted ihe proposition to Mrs. Fobes, who,’ with true 
heroism, declared she weuld live and die in the township in which 
they were located. 
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During the winter of 1804-5, Titus Hayes and Hlisha Giddings 
removed from Canandaigua, in the State of New York, with their 
families on sleds drawn by oxen. They reached Hartford, in the 
County of Trumbull, in the month of March. Here they remained 
during the season, enzaged in raising corn and getting a stock of 
provisions for the next season, intending to settle in this township 
during the following autumn. Accordingly, on the 8th of October, 
these gentlemen and their families removed to Wayne, and took 
up their residence in a cabin, erected on lot thirty-three, which Mr. 
Hayes had purchased cf Oliver Phelps. 

Mr. Fobes and family had resided in the township just two 
years before the arrival of any other family. Elisha Giddings soon 
erected a cabin and removed to lot thirty-four where his brother, 
Joseph W. Giddings, now resides. .The arrival of these families 
was an auspicious event to our pioneers. The gloom which had 
brooded around them for two years was broken, and the dawnings 
of social life began to cheer their pathway. It is true, the “new 
settlers” were more than two miles distant from them; but at that 
period families resident within two miles of each other were re- 
garded as “conversant neighbors.” 


In the autumn of 1805, George Wakeman, a farmer on the 
Youghiogheny, in Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, came tothis 
township and purchased lot eighty-five, and employed a man to 
make some improvement thereon. 

During the autumn of that year, Joshua Giddings, father of your 
speaker, also purchased several lots of land in different parts of the 
township. Jabez Fobes also erected a small cabin during the 
autumn on lot eighty-eight, and commenced felling timber near 
where Mr. Dean now resides. 


‘Edward Inman, of Somers, in the State of Connecticut, also 
made a purchase of lands here during the autumn, and prepared 
to move his family on to them. But the winter of 1905-6 found only 
three families actually resident in the township. These families 
consisted of ten persons. beside two unmarried men, Simon Fobes, 
Jr., and Jabez Fobes, and the boy, Elias Fobes, making in all thir- 
teen souls. Of the six married persons referred to, all are now 
living and present, except Titus Hayes. He lived to see our town- 
ship settled with a numerous population, and himself respected 
and honored with important trusts. He died, however, in the 
midst of apparent usefulness. There were also five children be- 
side the two young men, all of whom are now living, and now pres- 
ent, except Alvin iobes, to whom I have previously referred. 


In the winter cf 1805-6, Joshua Giddings, accompanied by his 
son, Aranda P., cauie from Canandaigua and commenced an im- 
provement near the center of the town on lot forty-five. Here 
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they erected a cabin, avd planted a small field of corn and a gard- 
en. ; : 

In the month of May, George Wakeman, with his family, his 
son-in-law, Henry Moses, and family, removed into Wayne, and 
settled upon lot eighty-five. 

In the same month the family of Joshua Giddings, consisting 
of his wife, Elizabeth, his son, Joseph W., and your humble speak- 
er, who was the younges! of the family, left Canandaigua in charge 
of Nathaniel Coleman, at that time recently married. His wife, a 
sister of your speaker, and himself constituting a separate family. 
We reached Conneaut cn the 16th of June, a day rendered memor- 
able by the total eclipse of the sun. Coming down the old salt 
road which ran near the center of the first range of towns nearly 
to the. south line of ‘Villiamsfield, we cut a road across the farm 

now occupied by Capt. Stanhope, and reached the Pymatuning at 
' the noint where the bridge on the south road in Wayne now stands. 
Here we descended to the low bottom lands, and following down 
the stream until we passed the mouth of the small creek which 
empties in from the west, we forded the creek, then turning to 
the right, we crossed the small stream and ascended a handsome 
plateau. where we foind an indian wigwam. Here we halted for 
the night. It was near the close of a beautiful day in June, just 
as the sun was casting its last lingering rays upon the tops of the 
trees on the high grounds east of us, that we unyoked our oxen 
and took possession of the desolated wigwam. Here we ate our 
suppers, and found our first night’s lodging in the township of our 
future residence. Ours was the first wagon that crossed the ‘““Pym- 
atuning” in Wayne, and the sixth family that settled within its ter- 
ritory. ‘The next morning, being the 22d of June, we resumed our 
journey. Traveling in a westerly direction we passed the small 
eabin of Jabez Fokes, near where Mr. Dean’s dwelling now stands; 
around this cabin he had chopped some two or three acres of 
timber. Traveling to the north of west, we entered upon the road 
Jeading from Gustavus to.Morgan where it passed over a part 
cf lot sixty-five. We stopped at the residence of Mr. Fobes for 
an hour and then passed on to the cabin erected by my father 
and brother on lot forty-five where we commenced our residence. 
Our cabin contained but one 1com, without hearth or chimney, or 
window. Our furniture had been left at Buffalo, to be forwarded 
by water. We were without chairs or table; with only such 
materials for cocking as were deemed necessary for us on our 
journey. ‘ 

Mr. Coleman soon after commenced an improvement on lot 
sixty-five near the center line of the township, where he subse- 
quently settled. 

Apout the 1st of Ju), Edward Inman and family, with his son, 
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Edward, Jr., and taxcily, arrived and settled on lot eignty-six. Soon 
after this, Nathan “obes and family reached the township and took 
up their residence in the cabin prepared for them by Jabez Fobes 
on lot eighty-eight. Thus, at the commencement of the wiuter of 
1806-7, there were ten families actually resident in the township, 
beside David Fobes, Jabez Fobes, Simon Fobes, Jr., Samuel Phil- 
lips and Stephen Inmaz, who were unmarried men. The whole 
population at that time according to my recollection, numbered 
forty-seven souls. 


First Sabbath Meeting For Public Worship. 


Soon after our amily became residents of the township, my 
father proposed a meeting of the people for public worship on the 
Sabbath. Having consulted with his neighbors; he appointed a 
meeting at his cabin. I think it was held on the second Sabbath 
in July. At the proper hour all the inhabitants of the township, 
clad im their best holiday suits, were convened. All were seated” 
on benches prepared for that purpose. The weather was warm. 
The door was set open, and through it and a window without glass, 
and the open space leit in the roof for the escape of smoke, suffi- 
cient light was admitted to render the room pleasant. All were 
solemn, maintaining a decorum which in that day characterized 
our meetings for public worship. My father was the only male 
professor of religion present. He and my brother, Elisha Gid- 
dings, sang a hymn. He then led in prayer. My brother-in-law, 
Nathaniel Coleman, read a sermon from a volume «* sermons by 
the Rev. Mr. Storrs, of Somers, Connecticut; another prayer and 
another hymn closed the services oi the day. Those present ap- 
peared devout and conscious that they were estab’ishing habits 
and laying the moral foundations of a community that would con- 
tinue long after they and their children, and their children’s chil- 
dren would sleep in dust. The practice thus introduced was con: 
tinued for many years, nor was it suspended until a regular Church 
and Society were forined, and a regular Pastor ordained to lead 
them in, spiritual matters. 


First Sabbath Preaching. 


In the published memoirs of the “Rev. Joseph Badger,” it is 
stated that he preached at the house of Joshua Fobes in Wayne, on 
the 2nd day of November, A. D. 1806, which he states io have 
been the first “Sabbath Preaching” in this town. I well recollect 
the circumstance, having myself carried to some families the intel- 
ligence of Mr. Badger’s arrival on Saturday, and his intention to 
preach the next day. The weather was not favorable, however, 
and but.a portion of the people convened to hear the sermon. 
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Harly in the spring of 1807, Nathaniel Coleman moved into his 
cabin. During the summer, Stephen Feather with his family set- 
tled upon lot eighty-seven, on which Mr. Smilie now resides. And 
Mr. Partridge with his family moved on to lot ninety-six, now occu- 
pied by Mr. Sheldon. 

In November, Simon Fobes, Esq., removed his family to 
Wayne, and resided for the winter with his son, Joshua. He also 
brought with him his aged parents. so that four generations, con- 
stituting three families, actually resided at the same time in one 
cabin. Thus we commenced the winter of 1807-8, with thirteen 
families actually resident in our township. 

This was, however, a2 very unpropitious season for the settlers. 
The rains were so freauent “hat they could not clear lands, and 
consequently could not plant corn for their support. The rains 
were attended with an unusual amount of lightning, which ap- 
peared ‘to have but Little effect in relieving the atmosphere of 
electricity. 

During this season the inhabitants found it necessary tc erect 
a bridge and causeway over the Pymatuning Creek and swamp, 
where the south road now crosses that stream. It was a gigantic 
undertaking for the number of people engaged in it. It was, how- 
ever, effected by the voluntary labors of the thirteen families then 
resident in the township; although it was a work, when compared 

‘with the ability of the inhabitants, far greater than it would now 
be to build a railroad through it. 

During this season the Messrs. Gillis, of Kinsman, succeeded 
in getting their grist mill in operation. It was regarded as a mat- 
ter of great public interest, inasmuch as it afforded the public in- 
creased facilities for the grinding of grain. 


The First Death and Funeral. 


On the 4th of February, 1808, Mrs. Thankful !obes, grand- 
mother of Joshua Fobes, died suddenly at his home. It was the 
first death in the township, and appeared to impress our people 
with a feeling of deep solemnity. It then became necessary to de- 
cide upon the location of a cemetery. And Simon Fobes, Jr., 
Joshua Fobes, Titus Hayes and Elisha Giddings met at my father’s 
cabin and with him preceeded to select a suitable location for a 
graveyard. Mr. Hayes -proposed to donate the land. It was thei 
an unbroken wilderness. The site agreed upon was some little 
distance out’ of the center of the town and is still occupied as a 
burial place. The location for the grave being fixed, Simon Fobes, 
Jr., and his. brother, I.evi, commenced digging it. John L. Cook, 
of Kinsman, made the coffin, and the funeral was attended with 
great solemnity. Where was no clergyman present; but a suitable 
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sermon was read, with appropriate prayers and singing, and the 
body was deposited in its final resting place amid the loneiy for- 
est. The day was cold and dreary. The snow covered the earth; 
the trees having pur off their foliage, stood exposed to the chilling 
blasts, and nature around us appeared emblematical of the death 
which had called us together. 

Three days subsequently we attended the funeral of Simon 
Fobes, her husband. He was buried beside his: deceased wife in 
our forest graveyard. 

The year 1808 was the only season in which the early settlers 
of Wayne suffered from the scarcity of food. The wet season of 
the previous year, as already stated, had prevented them from 
raising their usual supply of corn. As early as May or June there 
was great demand for ficur, corn and potatoes. But these articles 
were all of them difficuiit to obtain. No flour was to be had short of 
“Beaver Falls,’ in the state of Pennsylvania, and many ‘of our 
settlers were too destitute of the “root of all evil’ to obtain “the 
staff of life.’ Few of them had become expert hunters; yet much 
of their food was obtained from the forest. 

Soon as the wheat was so far perfected as to be separated 
from the chaff it was cut in small quantities and used for food. I 
think every family had a supply of milk, and that article really con- 
stituted the principal support of some. It may be regarded as 
mortifying to the descendants of some families, were I to state 
that their ancestors were actually in want of bread. I was myself 
one of those who actually suffered from hunger, and I well recol- 
lect of hearing a neighbor, one who was bowed down with age, say 
he had not tasted bread for several weeks, and that he had become 
too weak to labor. Rut at length new wheat, new potatoes and 
green corn brought relief, and cheerfulness and hope again were 
visible among the settlers. 

Another misfortune befell our people. Most of the lands which 
had been purchased in town, were found to have been mortgaged 
by Oliver Phelps, prior to their sale. Phelps died about this time, 
and his estate being insolvent, the purchasers were left without 
remedy. Joshua Giddings felt this loss so severely, that he left 
the township and settled in Williamsfield. 

During this season Messrs. Fobes finished their saw mill on 
lot fifty-five. The completion of this mill marked an era in our 
settlement. From that time we obtained boards for all the various 
uses to which they are commonly applied. Our dwellings wer2 
rendered comfortable by improved floors; partitions were erected 
to separate bed rooms from our kitchens, and the people began to 
think they were enjoyig the luxuries of an old settlement. 

The commencement of the vear 1809 was marked, like that of 
its predecessor, by lwo deaths. On-the 13th of January, an infant 
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daughter of Nathaniel Coleman died, and on the 21st of that month 
his wife, Submit,-only sister of him who now addresses you, de- 
parted this life. She was the first person who died in the town- 
ship at an age to be useful. They, too, were buried in our forest 
cemetery. This is not an occasion on which it would become me to 
speak of that loved sister. Our hearts were bound to her by the 
strongest possible attachment, and although forty-five years have 
passed since she bade us adieu, yet I often find the tear of affec- 
tion bathing my cheek when I reflect upon that parting scene. 
These were the only deaths which occurred in our township dur- 
ing the first ten years of its settlement. 

During the year 1809, there was no increase of our settlement 
by immigration. A portion of the people were engaged in efforts 
to repurchase the land bought of Mr. Phelps. They also opened 
roads, improved their dwellings, and some of our young men were 
married, and erected cabins, and commenced improvements. 
Joshua Fobes removed his family on to lot fifty-five, where his 
brother, Levi, now resides. Nathaniel Coleman commenced an 
improvement on lot seventy, where he now lives; Samuel Phillips, 
being married, moved on to lot ninety, where he erected a cabin, 
near the present residence of William Matthews; David Fobes, be- 
ing married, also erected a cabin, and settled on the farm where 
he still resides. 

During the autumn of that year, a school house was erected 
near the center of the town. It was a small log cabin, with win- 
dows o* oiled paper. It has not been visible, I think, for the last 
twenty years. Keziah Jones, now the wife of Nathaniel Coleman, 
was employed to teach the first school taught in the township. 
Your speaker was a member of that school, and in it obtained the 
only common school education which he acquired after he was 
ten years of age. 

During the year 111, our settlement began to increase more 
rapidly. Samuel Jones removed from Connecticut, and settled on 
lot twenty-eight, where he still lives; James W. Foster also erect- . 
ed a cabin, and removed on to lot thirteen, on which Anson Jones 
now resides. 

Samuel Wakeman, son of George Wakeman, removed to 
Wayne, and commenced an improvement on the lot on which his 
father resided. ‘There were, according to my recollection, seven- 
teen families in Wayne Township at the commencement of the 
year 1812. 

During the year 1812, our settlement made but little advance. 
The war of that year occupied the public attention. In that war, 
Wayne, like other portions of the country, participated. We were 
then attached to Trumbull county for military purposes. The 
townships of Wayne and Gustavus constiluted a company, com- 
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manded by our respecied pioneer, Joshua Fobes. When the news 
of General Hull’s surrender of Detroit reached us, the whole of our 
regiment was ordered to take the field. It is forty-one years, this 
day, since our regiment met in general rendezvous at Kinsman, 
and on the same day took up its line of march for the frontier. 
Most of that gallant band, commanded by Col. Richard Hayes, of 
Hartford, were then in the pride and glory of manhood. Health 
marked each cheek, and valor sat upon each brow. Forty-one 
years have passed. Cur commander and many more of those 
gallant spirits have departed to their final rest. Others remain, 
and are now present. In order that the audience may witness spe- 
cimens of the soldiers of that day, I respectfully ask each member 
of Hayes’ Regiment, who met with us on the 24th of Augusi, A. D. 
1812, to rise in his place. 

[All the officers and soldiers present complied with this re- 
quest, and stood in their places, when the speaker resumed.] 

Thanks, fellow soltdiers, for this opportunity of looking upon 
faces long since familiar. Time has made his mark upon us all. 
Our cheeks are furrowed: our heads are grey; our hands are 
palsied and trembling; the elasticity of youth has departed. We 
are old men! To many of us this will be our last interview. Let 
all of us be able to say at the close of our moral warfare, “We 
have fought the good fight.” 7 

Fellow citizens, pardon this digression. It was prompted by 
feelings common to our nature. I will resume the narrative of 
facts. 

After two days’ murch, one-half of our troops were discharged 
and returned home. Capt. Fobes, being one of the senior officers 
of his grade, continued in the field for some three months, when 
the militia were relieved by regular troops and drafted men. He 
was attended by many of his neighbors. All, I believe, performed 
their duty with fidelity and honor, and all returned in safety save 
one. Nathan Fobes, Jr., died on his way home in February fol- 
lowing. He was inctuded in the draft, and remained in service 
six months. He fell a victim to the exposures and hardships of that 
campaign. He was my early friend. Sincere, warm-hearted and 
brave, he left us at the threshold of his manhood. We mourn the 
loss and cherish the memory of our young and gallant companicn 
in arms. 

The disease called the “epidemic of 1812,” which proved so 
fatal in many parts of the country, appeared in Wayne near the 
clase of that year. 

The cases, however, were few, and it had so far lost its malig- 
nant form, that it disappeared from among us without a fatal ter- 
mination in any instance. The people of our township commenced 
the year 1813 under favorable auspices. 
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Tt have endeavored to sketch the progress of our settlement for 
ten years from its commencement. ‘Since that period it has ad- 
vanced more rapidly. At the present time there is one or more 
settlers on every original lot in the township. _ 

In 1850 its population numbered 899 actual residents; 232 were 
charged with tax on real estate. -There were 6,751 acres under 


cultivation, and the whole value “of real and personal estate was- ° 


estimated at $276,746. There were raised within the township, 
7,150 bushels of corn; 3,600 bushels of wheat, and there were 
22,525 pounds of sugar manufactured. The produce of cheese was 


. 334,400 pounds, and 33,460 pounds of butter were exported by our 


farmers. : 

-The devotion of our people to the cause of education may be 
éstimated from the facts that they had, in 1850, seven common 
schools, one academy, ten teachers and two hundred and ninety- 
eight pupils. Of the persons over twenty-one years of age thirteen 
were unable to read and write. Only one of them, however, was 
a native of the township, and unfortunate in point of mental en- 
dowments. . 

Of the morality of our people, I-can say there has been very 
little litigation among them. I think I can say that in fifty years 
the whole number of law suits carried to the Court of Common 
Pleas from this township, has not averaged one to each five years. 
T am not aware that any resident of the township was ever arrested 
for crime; indeed, if any have been indicted for even minor of- 
fences, such as assault and battery, the fact has escaped my recol 
lection, although I have, for more.than thirty years, been engaged 
in the practice-of law, and must have been aware of it at the time. 


Industrial Habits of the Pioneers. 


- Our early settlers were men of great energy and character. 


They were usually drawn to the west by a spirit of enterprise, and 


they manifested the most determined perseverance. No obstecles 
daunted them, no privations deterred them from the accomplish- 
ment of their purpose. The rugged forests were overcome only by 
the steady, untiring energies of an industrious people. Severe and 
constant labor seemed to be regarded by them as mere recreation. 
At early dawn they were engaged in felling the forest trees, and 
they only retired when the darkness” of evening constrained them 
to leave their labors. Inthe autumn, they were usually engaged in 
elearing off their iallow. At that season they might have been 
found at their labor, “throwing in their log-heaps” by the light of 
their fires, long before the first rays of the morning gave evidence - 
of approaching day; end at evening, too, you might have found 
them engaged in thes same employment, long after daylight had 
ceased to aid them. . 
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During the wiatcr, they usually rose, perfurmed their domes- 
tic duties, ate their bieukfasts, and were reac; to enter upon field 
labor so soon as daylight would permit. Each family manutfac- 
tured sugar from tne sap of the maple. It constituted almost the 
only article of commeice with which they coula purchase such 
necessaries as were regarded indispensable for the use of the 
family; the season of sugar-making was, therefore, one of hard and 
unusual toil, as we'l as of exposure to the coid and wet weather. 
Gathering sap and chopping wood occupied the day, and during 
both night and day the kettles were kept boiling. Often from Mon- 
day morning till Saturday night, the fires were not permitted to 
die away; indeed, the Sabbath was not at all times a day of rest 
among those employed in making sugar. By an examination of the 
records of Grand River Presbytery, it will be seen that at a com- 
paratively recent period. that body expressed their disapprobation 
of gathering sap on ihc Sabbath day by its inembers. 

Our roads in thet day were bad, aud unconifortabie in the 
extreme sense of those terms. At this time they would be re- 
garded as impassable. The deep mud, short turns, the obstructions 
of logs and other inequalities, rendered theca unsuited to the use 
of horses, and oxen were our only beasts of draft. When the - 
pioneer was compelted to visit the older sett ements for provisions 
or for grinding his grain, he took his oxen ond wagon, never for- 
getting his bell. Whenever and wherever night overtook him, he 
would stop, unyoke his oxen, put his bell on one of them, and per- 
mit them to go forta to obtain their food in nature’s pasture. 
The faithful animals appeared conscious of thetrust reposed in 
iyem, for they se:doim rambled out of Lencuz of their owner. In 
the morning he would eat his wn frugal meal, yoke his oxen ard 
resuce his journey. His retuvn was aiways hailed with pleasure 
by his family, who were usually in want of the necessaries he 
brought with him and anxious for his safety. 

t-or were the fi males less industrious. In summer and wit- 
ter, in autumn and spring, they were engaged in their duties of 
preparing food anil manufacturing raiment for theaiselves and 
families. They often dressed the flax after it had been broken, 
always hatcheled and spun it, and carded and spun the tow which 
it yielded. They made not only their own ordinary apparel, but 
colored a portion of the yarn or thread, and wove their cloth in 
checks, from which they made up their holiday dresses; pocket 
handkerchiefs were fabricated in the same manner. 

‘They colored the wool from a dye made from the bark of the 
butternut tree, tincturea with copperas; they carded, spun ana 
wove it; they then cul and made the garments for their fathers, 
brothers and husbands. I need not remind the old men now 


° 
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present of the buzzing wheel which so often awoke us in the 
autumnal mornings lovg before the early dawn awoke the feath- 
ered songsters in the forests around our dwellings. 

The garments thus manufactured, were regarded as well suit: 
ed to the wants of that day. I may be permitted to say, that I first 
appeared as an Attorney and Counselor before the Supreme Court 
of our State, in shirt and pants spun and wove, cut and made in 
my ewn dwelling. A 


Frivations and Economy. 


Our early settlers were subjected to many  privations, as 
would appear from what has already been stated. Their dwellings 
were rude and inconvenient. Glass windows were not to be enjoyed at 
that day. The light was obtained usually from the chimney, the 
door, and window »iaces filled with oiled paper instead of glass. 
They had usually put one room, which served as a kitchen, dining 
room, parlor and nursery. Their crockery .was arranged on 
shelves in one corner of the house, and under these shelves their 
iron ware and cooking materials were arranged. They used their 
chamber, also, for a sleeping apartment, the storing of provisions 
and such other articles as were deemed worthy of a place in the 
, dwelling. The roofs were formed of clapboards split from oak 
timber. They generally conducted off the rain pretty well, but in 
winter, when the wind blew, the snow would find its way between 
these clapboards, and it was not unusual for those lodging ‘“up- 
stairs” to awake in the morning and find half an inch of snow on 
their couches. The mode of ascending into the chamber was 
usually by a common ladder, or by means of large wooden pins 
driven into the logs at proper distances, on which the person 
could step while ascending. 

Their wardrobe was usually in keeping with their dwellings, 
coarse in texture, and of the plainest kind. At first, we had neith- 
er fulling mills nor tailors, and while 1 would speak to the mortifi- 
cation of no one, I may say that for more than two years I was 
myself destitute of a coat of fulled cloth in which I could appear 
at church, and I was more than twenty-two years of age when 1 
obtained my first suit of broadcloth. Others were more fortunate 
than myself, while others were less successful in that respect. It 
was common, in the early period of our settlement for gentlemen 
to appear at church on the Sabbath bare-footed, in clean shirts, 
pants, and vests, without coats, which, sometimes were not con- 
veniently to be had. Our ladies were generally in the habit of 
walking to church nare-footed, carrying their’ shoes and stockings 
in their hands until near the place of meeting, when they would 
stop and clothe their pedestrial extremities, and then walk intc 
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the sanctuary. _ After services, they would again preserve both 
stockings and shoes, by carrying them home in their hands. All, 
however, were clad in neat apparel, and for that day their gar- 
ments were regarded as decent. 

The food was somewhat of the same character. Wheat was 
searce, and it was impossible at times to obtain grinding. Most 
families were providel with “samp mortars.” These were formed 
by burning a cavity mto the top of a stump, and then providing a 
large pestle, six or eight feet in length, suspended overthe stump, 
by fastening the upper end to a spring-pole, the lower end being 
suited to the cavity in the stump below it. Some fifteen inches 
from the lower end, two pins protruded from opposite sides, which 
served as handles. The corn being placed in the cavity of the 
stump, the pestle was brought down on it with such force as to. 
break it in pieces, and 1 woman or child would pound sufficient for 
the family a meal in a very short time. Potatoes were also much 
used. Often have I seen a family gathered around the table at 
dinner, with no other variety of food than boiled potatoes, salt and 
butter. Pastry was little used. The first “minced pies” I ate on 
the Reserve, were composed of pumpkin instead of apple, vinegar 
in the place of wine or cider, bear’s meat instead of beef. The 
whole was sweetened with wild honey instead of sugar, and sea- 
soned with domestic peppers, pulverized, instead of cloves, cinna- 
mon and allspice, and never did I taste pastry with a better relish. 


Their Hospitality. 


The pioneer felt himself at home wherever he found a cabin. 
He was always made welcome. He and his team were treated ~ 
with precisely the same fare that his host and his team enjoyed. 
If he reached a cabin near nightfall, he was expected to remain 
until the next morning. His visits were interesting. He in- 
formed his friends of ail that had happened in his region, the pro- 
gress of the settlement, the prospect of its increase, the crops, and 
all the incidents of the day; the last arrival from Connecticut or 
York State was told, and events which had transpired in those 
States a month previously were listened to with interest, as the 
latest news of the day. Nor was the guest expected to hurry 
away in the morning. He remained until after breakfast, when 
he departed with the kind wishes of his friends, whom he never 
offended by offering jiay for his entertainment. ; 

If a pioneer visited his neighbor, he was always invited to remain 
and partake of the usual repast of the family. In that day temper- 
ance societies had not been formed. Ardent spirits were in com- 
mon use. ‘They were sometimes found in cabins destitute of flour 
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and meat. They were regarded as approximating the necessaries 
of life. The hospitality of that day demanded their presentation 
to every visitant. They were used at all social gatherings, at the 
raisings of cabins and military musters. I mention these facts 
with regret, in order that the habits and customs of the early 
settlers may be accuraiely known to those who come after us. 


Their Social Habits. 


Our pioneers met but seldom for social pleasures. But that 
circumstance added interest to their gatherings. The ladies did 
not call at 4 o’clock p. m., as at this day; they left home in the 
morning, taking their children with them, and occupied the day in 
an efficient visit, and in returning before the disappearance of day- 
light. Never have I seen visits enjoyed with greater zest. In the 
winter time, when the siedding was good, the oxen were yoked and 
the entire family took passage in a sled, and the long winter 
evenings were not unfrequently spent in social conversation among 
two, three, or sometimes half a dozen families. The friendships 
of that day were strong and uninterrupted. There were no feuds, 
no contentions, no sirifes among them. 


The First Wedding in Town. 


In the winter of 1807, Philemon Brockway was married ta 
Sarah Fobes, daughter of Nathan Fobes. The marriage was sol- 
emnized at the house of her father, and as nearly as I now recol- 
lect, all -the grown people in town were invited as guests. Fer . 
weeks the event was looked to as one of unusual interest. Fortu- 
nately the snow was some ten inches deep, and the sledding good. 
“With the exception of some aged people, every gentleman and 
lady who had been invited, was promptly in attendance. It was 
truly a jovial party. The attendance of a clergyman could not be 
easily obtained, and a Justice of the Peace was employed to offi- 
ciate. All passed off merrily. The bride and bridegroom were 
duly congratulated, and saluted with a friendly kiss. The whisky 
sling was passed round in earthen bowls and in tin cups. Neither 
goblets or tumblers were then used among the democratic population 
of our town. All were social, all were merry, and at a seasonable 
hour the guests departed to their homes, highly gratified with the 
‘first wedding in town,” and it was long referred to as one of the 
interesting incidents of our early settlement. 


Aboriginal Inhabitants. 


Some eight or ten families of natives were for many years oc- 
cupants of a small village situated on the east bank of the Pyma- 
tuning creek, on lot ninety-one. It was a delightful situation, over- 
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looking the lowlands along the stream for a great distance above 
and below the village. The whole population may have numbered 
forty. They were under the guidance of ashrewd and talented chief 
named “Omic.” They constituted a portion of the Massassauga band 
of Chippewa tribe. Their sugar camps were in Cherry Valley, 
whither they repaired every winter for the purpose of making 
sugar, which they usually carried to Pittsburg for sale. They 
often furnished our people with venison and bears’ meat in return 
for potatoes and such other articles as our people could spare. 

I have no dates relative to the time when those people took up 
their residence at said village. In 1810 the inhabitants of Wil- 
liamsfield and Wayne called together and erected a school house 
for their accommodaticn, and a dwelling house for the missionary: 
who undertook to instruct them. These buildinge were some 
seventy rods north-east of the village, and perhaps an equal dis- 
tance from the south road passing east and west, through the 
Township. 

The name of the missionary was William Matthews. He was 
uncle to the gentleman of that name, now residing on the road 
referred to, east of the creek. He commenced teaching the chil- 
dren of the Indians, 1nd appeared to be gaining their confidence,. 
when, unfortunately, the “small pox” made its appearance among 
them, and several of their number fell victims to that pestilential 
disease. They regarded this misfortune as an evidence that the 
“Great Spirit” was nut pleased with their location, and as soon as 
they had fully recovered from the disease, they prepared to seek 
a new home in the west. 

They left in the winter of 1810-11, and never returned. They 
tarried a while in Huion County, where a son of “Omic” murdered 
a white man, for which he was arrested, tried, and being convicted, 
was hanged at Cleveland, in June, 1812. “Omic,” with his band, 
joined the British Indians in the war of that year, and mingled in 
the “battles of the Peninsula,” which were fought on the 26th of 
September.’ In those contests he actually engaged in conflict with 
some of his former friends and benefactors from Wayne and Wil- 
liamsfield. 


Civil Organization. 


I have been unable to ascertain the limits of the organized 
Township to which Wayne was attested at its first settlement; in- 
deed, I am led to think the public works were that time so loosely 
kept that it would now be difficult to obtain any authentic date on 
the subject. Our friené Joshua Fobes, informs me that in 1804, he 
voted at Hartford on the Presidential election of that year. 
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My first knowledge of the subject was in 1806, where the three 
number sevens, now ccnstituting Kinsman, Gustavus and Green, and 
the three number cighis, now constituting Williamstield, Wayne 
and Colebrook, were organized into a Township by the name ot 
“Green.” The elections were then held at the house of Judge 
Kinsman. 

In 1811, the county of Ashtabula was organized, and the tier of 
townships numbered eight, from the state line to the fifth range, 
now transferred by the statute from Trumbull County to Ashtabula, 
and the number eights and nines in the first, second and third 
ranges were organized into a township by the name of ‘Wayne.” 
This was the first instance that the name of “Wayne” formed a 
place on the records of our county, and ours was the first township 
organized by its officers. There were at that time only eight towns 
in the county, to wit: Wayne, Windsor, Richfield, Jefferson, 
Salem, Kingsville, Harpersfield and Ashtabula. 

The first township election was at the house of Nathan Fobes. 
Nathaniel Coleman and Samuel Tuttle were elected Justices of the 
Peace.* The first judicial proceeding was held before Justice 
Coleman at his house. Joseph Coy was the complaining servant, 
and a Mr. Hutchinson was the defending master. The case arose 
under the act “concerring apprentices and servants,” then in force, 
and it was regarded as an interesting incident, and nearly all the 
men and boys of the township came together to attend this solemn 
Court, being the first in the township of Wayne. 

In 1813, the surveyed townships, numbered eight and nine, in 
the third range, were set off into an organized township, called 
“Lebanon,” and in 1813 the number nines, in the first and second 
ranges, were organized into a separate township, by the name of 
Andover. This left the number eights, in the first and second 
ranges, to constitute the township of Wayne. They remained 
together until the year 1826, when number eight, in the first range 
was incorporated py the name of “Williamsfield” and Wayne 
township retained its proper cognomen, by which it has since been 
known, and will probably remain known in coming time. 


Religious Organizations. 


In 1808 the church at Vernon was divided, and those professors 
of religion, who belonged to the Presbyterian and Congregational 
faith, resident in Kinsman, Gustavus, Williamsfield and Wayne, 
were organized into a separate church. The preparatory meeting 
was held, the church was formed, and the sacrament administered 
in a log barn built by George Matthews, in’ the north part of 


*See Addenda. 
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Kinsman. The Rev. Mr. Wick, of Youngstown, was the officiating 
clergyman. j 

In 1816 the people of Wayne and Williamsfield united in erect- 
ing a log meeting house, on lot fifty-one, where the Rev. Mr. Rob- 
erts now lives. It was furnished with glass windows, a pulpit and 
singers’ gallery. Soon after its erection, the church above re- 
ferred to was again divided, and those members who lived in Wil- 
liamsfield and Wayne were organized into a separate church. 
which held its meetings in this house until 1831, when the house 
was accidentally burned. The Rev. Alvin Coe was the first 
preacher employed by the new church, and the venerable Ephraim 
T. Woodruff, now present, was their first settled pastor. 

After the loss of their meeting house the church was again 
divided, and a new meeting house was erected at the center of 
Wayne, in which the church of this town has since worshiped, 
while that of Williamsfield has occupied a building of their own. 

There has also for many years past been a Methodist church 
organized in Wayne. They have usually held their meetings at 
somie convenient school house. They are quite respectable in point 
of numbers, and highly so in the character of its members; but ! 
have been unable to obtain the necessary data to enable me to 
state the time of its formation, or give details of its history. 


Ancient Work. 


Our township cortains but one of those works called “ancient 
fortifications,” of which so much has been written, and so little is 
known. That work was situated on the west side of the Pymatun- 
ing Creek, on lot eighty-nine, near where the mill now stands. It 
had the appearance of having been designed for defense. Its par- 
apet walls were some three feet in height, and on them were found 
forest trees of the ordinary size. It was evidently erected by the 
same people, and for the same purpose, as those ancient works, so 
numerous at the south and west of us, were erected, and which 
are described with so much accuracy of detail. I will not therefore 
occupy further time on that subject. 


Natural History. 


It may be proper that I should state that the animals found 
here ai the first settlement of our township, were such as were 
common to the “Reserve” generally. The elk and deer were hunt- 
ed for their meat, they were plenty, and at times were easily ob- 
tained. Besides them there were bears, wolves, gray and black 
foxes, racoon, wild cat, opossum, porcupine, pole-cat, the black. 
grey, red and ground squirrel. Our streams contained beaver, 
otter and muskrat. There was also occasionally a panther, but I 
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recollect of only one having been killed within our township, and 
that was in the winter of 1808. The wild turkey was very com- 
mon in the early period of our settlement, and furnished much 
support to our early inhabitants. Wild geese and ducks were also. 
taken occasionally. 


The wolves were troublesome. They killed our hogs and sheep, 
and a warfare was xept up against them, until they were entirely 
destroyed about the year 1835. The bear and elk also disappeared 
about thatttime. The red fox first began tobe seenamongus in the 
year 1817; rabbits also made their appearance about that time. 


There are some deer and some turkeys yet found in our for- 
ests, but they are few, and are seldom taken. 


My friends, I have detained you perhaps too long in this rela- 
tion. of historical facts: but I beg you to remember that I have 
spoken rather for tne information of those who come after us, 
than for the pleasure of those now present. When fifty years 
hence, the first centennial anniversary shall be celebrated in this 
town, I desire the speaker who shall address that assembly, to 
have before him daces, showing what our township has been and 
now is.. When fifty years more shall have passed away, and our 
children’s children shall assemble to celebrate the .anniversary 
of our first settlement, they will be interested in facts which are 
too familiar to excite an interest with us. 


As we look forward through the vista of coming time, and con- 
template that assemblage of our descendants, we are overwhelmed 
with thought. What number of people will then inhabit our 
township? What will be their moral, their political, their religious 
character? What improvements will they have made in the arts 
and sciences? In atl the conveniences and refinements of life? 
What laws of nature and of nature’s God, of which we are ignorant, 
will ‘be unfolded to them? How far will they have advanced toward 
that Millennium of which we read, of which we believe and for 
which we pray? Who will compose that assembly? Who will pre- 
side over it? Who will address it? Fifty years will solve those 
questions; we cannot answer them. 


My attachments to this place and its early settlers are those 
of childhocd and of youth. They were interwoven with my early 
existence and are deeply impressed upon the memory of age. I 
loved the dark forests which at that period covered those beautiful 
fields: I wandered along those crystal streamlets with delight: 1 
gazed upon their limpid waters: I looked around me and admired 
nature as she stood forth, clad in her beautiful robes: I startled 
the timid deer from his lair: I gazed upon the ferocious wolf, as he 
fled from me, and laughed at the awkward movements of the rump- 
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less bear, aS he clumsily made his way through the dense under- 
brush. Those scenes are yet dear to memory. 

Though a lad | associated with the pioneers. I participated in 
their cabin-raisings, their military musters and their social circles; 
T became attached to them; and although the storms of adversity 
have since that period raged around me, and the sunshine of pros- 
perity has at times cheered my life, I still cherish those attach- 
ments, and the recollection of those early companions cheers 
many a moment which would otherwise be darkened by solitude 
Indeed, when J retlect upon those scenes, and call to mind those 
companions, my mind is overwhelmed by those hallowed emotions 
which cluster around the memory of early days, and impart sanc- 
tity to the relations of long tried and unfaltering friendshir 

Some of those early associates have departed to a higher and 
a happier sphere. Many yet remain, and are here with us. They 
must feel a conscious satisfaction in having contributed their in- 
fluence to establish that moral sentiment, to the promotion of that 
political intelligence, to the formation of that religious character, 
which has so long distinguished the people of Wayne. Although 
they will soon leave their present sphere of action, their works 
will survive, and their influence will be felt long after their names 
will be forgotten. 

Yes, and ‘posterity will improve upon their example. Greater 
refinement, a higher morality, more exalted religious views will 
characterize ‘those who follow us. As we look forward and see 
mankind more intelligent, more exalted, more holy, our hearts 
swell with gratitude to our Creator: and as we old people are soon 
to leave this field of labor, we would cheerfully exhort those who 
survive us, to let their course be Onward and Upward. 


The following original hymn, by Rev. D. H. Babcock, was 
sung: 


116 
God of Nations! ever teach us 
‘rom what source our blessings come; 
If thou smile, then we shall prosper; 
\Vavne shall be a happy home. 


Le 
May no son of this, our mother, 
Ever touch the sparkling bowl; 
May no lost, no fallen brother, 
Ever chain or sell a soul. 
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eon DA 
Let affection’s sacred fountain, 
{n pure channels ever run; 
So that love shall be immortal— 
friendship shall survive the sun. 


We 
By tnis process earth shall flourish 
With the bloom and hues of Heaven. 
Every virtue let-us nourish 
Till a higher life be given. 


Vv. 

Friends of Freedom! onward! onward! 
Victcry yet shall crown the strife, 
And the names of men like Giddings, 

il the nations with new life. 


VI. 
Names like his the Globe shall compass, 
Like a starry belt or zone, 
And this lighted glorious pathway, 
Pe to coming millions known. 


The following Resolution, offered by the Rev. E. B. Chamber- 
lain, was seconded by several voices: | 

Resolved, That when this meeting adjourn, it adjourn to meet 
at the Center Church, at 10 o’clock on the 24th of August. A. D. 
1903. ; 

Mr. C. remarked—‘“iIn glancing at this Resolution, which is just 
put into my hand, it seems like presumption to offer it; the tongue 
falters. Who will be there on that day? Will any of the venerable 
forms of these early pioneers? None! Will any of the officers or 
Marshals who have conducted with such signal ability the pro- 
ceedings of this day be there? Gone! Will any of the middle- 
aged, now in active life, among the thousands of this thoughtful 
assembly be there? They, too, will be gone! They who have ai- 
dressed us? Gone! all gone! But still, there may be a propriety in 
passing this Resolution. Among the joyous throngs of youth, who 
are now just stepping upon life’s stage, and “rejoicing as a strong- 
man to run a race,” there may be some. The blossoms of health 
and comeliness now cluster thickly on your brow; may heaven pro- 
tect you in life and virtue; you will there and then rehearse the 
proceedings of this day.” Adopted unanimously. 

On motion of Calvin C. Wick, Hsq., 
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Resolved, That the proceedings of this Celebration, with the 
speech of the Hon. J. R. Giddings, and the Poem of Rev. E. B. 
Chamberlain, be published in pamphlet form. 

The ancient choir then sang the following stanzas, to the 
tune of Sherburn: ~ 


While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 

The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around. 


“Fear not,’ said he, for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind, 
“Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind.” 


The President of the Day then gave a history of the old Bible 
above referred to, when the choir sang the following lines: 


This book is all that’s left me now! Tears will unbidden start; 
With faltering lip and throbbing brow, I press it to my heart. 
For many generations past, here is our family tree, 

My mother’s hands this Bible clasped; she, dying, gave it me. 


Ah, well do I remember those whose names thes= records bear 
Who round the hearth-stone used to close after the evening prayer. 
And speak of what these pages said, in terms my heart would thrill, 
Though they are with the silent dead, here are they living still. 


My father read this holy book to brothers, sisters. dear, 

How calm was my poorinother’s look, who leaned God’s word to hear, 
Her angel face—I see it yet! What thronging memories come! 
Again that little group is met within the halls of home. { 
Thou truest friend man ever knew, thy constancy I’ve tried, 
Where all were false ! found thee true—my counselor and guide. 
The mines of earth no treasures give, that could this volume buy, 
In teaching me the way to live, it taught me how to die. 


The following brief address was then made by Joshua Fobes, 
Sr., the first settler of the town: 

It does me good to see so many of my good old friends and 
acquaintances able to attend this meeting, and I hope and trust 
that the proceedings of this day will be so conducted as to redound 
to the glory of God, and to the good of the rising generation, show- 
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ing forth the mighty works of our Heavenly Father. I confess 
that I take some humble pride in noticing the tokens of respect 
that our citizens manifest towards the pioneers, and especially my 
wife and I. Although we were the first in town, no person will say 
that we were the instigators of this day’s uproar. However, I wish 
them peace and prosperity in this life and that which is to come, 
and that the best of ijeaven’s blessings be their reward. The Lord 
only knows who of this assembly, at the close of fifty years to 
come will be alive, and able to tell the proceedings, and who they 
were that took an active part in the exercises of the day. 

When I look back fifty years, the time I first stepped foot into 
this township, chopping the road to the promised land, then a 
howling wilderness, inhabited only by beasts of prey and men as 
wild as they, and to think of the afflictions, hardships and suffer- 
ings which we have endured, it seems like a dream when one 
awakes; also how we have been preserved by = an over-ruling 
hand of Providence, through many dangers, seen and unseen, I am 
led to wonder that we are yet alive, whilst almost all the first set- 
tlers of my acquaintance are gone to the spirit world, but here 
and there one left. I feel to take shame to myself, and repent in 
dust and ashes for the ingratitude that I have returned to Almighty 
God for the manifold hlessings that hath been bestowed upon us all 
our lives long. Our davs are almost numbered; we, too, must soon 
follow them into the eternal world. Brothers, sisters, the time is 
short; what we do musi be done quickly, for the end of all things 
is at hand; let us be up and doing, standing with our lamps 
trimmed and burning, waiting for the coming of our blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, for we know not the day nor hour the 
Son of Man cometh. 

A few words to the rising generation, and I have done. My 
friends, you see me a poor old gray-headed man, worn out by my 
imprudence, and the infirmities of old age, just ready to tumble 
into the grave. I don’t ask you to pattern after me. I hope and 
trust that my fauits and imperfections will be forgotten and for- 
given both in this life and that which is to come. 

It grieves me to sec how little regard some people appear to 
have for the glory of God, and the good of their own souls, for in 
Him we live, move and have our being; from Him we receive every 
good and perfect gift. | believe our Heavenly Father designed man- 
kind to be happy, 2nd they can be, if they would but try, as they 
do to get silver and gold. That little word, Try, well put into exe- 
cution, will accomplish great and marvelous things. In the last 
war with Great Britain, Col. Miller was ordered to take a certain 
British fort; Miller said, “I will try!” He did so, and succeeded in 
taking the fort. I want you to take heed to your ways, how you 
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spend your time and talents, for time is precious. Try to lay up a 
treasure in Heaven. Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
Take the word of God for your guide; let it be your study to be- 
come useful; that tells us what mankind are by nature, and what 
we must be by grace to inherit eternal life. In all your gettings, 
get wisdom and knowledge, for knowledge is power. The old adage 
is, if you would have friends, show yourselves friendly; do to 
others as you would wish to be done by. Avoid vicious company 
and contention, which engenders strife; asfaras in you lies, live 
peaceably with all mankind. 

Now let us all so live, that when time with us on earth shali 
end, we can celebrate the praises of our blessed Redeemer in that 
world above where trouble shall cease, and harmony shall abound. 

At the conclusion of these remarks, notwithstanding the late 
hour in the afternoon, another “old-fashioned tune” was called for, 
and the multitude seemed to listen with increased delight, to the 
tune of “Delight,” sung to the verse— 


No turning heats by day, 
Nor klasts of eveninyz air, 
Shall take my health away. 
If Gad be with me there, 
Thou art my sun, 
And thou my shade, 
To guard my head, 
By night or noon. 


This tune was isun3 in an animated manner, as they seemed to 
have caught the inspiration of nature. 2nd reproduced the sweet 
Strains they’d sung in ‘other days.” 

And when the tremulous tones of this Ancient Band, which 
seemed endued with more than earthly melody, had died away—- 


“Amid the giay old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingle their mossy boughs,”’— 


the audience aros2? and united in singing Old Hundred, to the 
following psalm and doxology: 


“Thus far the Lord hath led me on, 
Thus far his power prolonged my days.” 


Rev. EH. T. Woodrvff, the first settled minister in Wayne, then 
made a short, but feeling address, but his voice was so feeble that 
he was not distinctly heard, and pronounced the benediction. 
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In the evening, a very large audience assembled at an early 
hour at the First Congregational Church, and the evening was 
most agreeably spent in listening to anecdotes and statements 
from early settlers, in letening to some excellent pieces of music 
from the Wayne choir, accompanied by the organ; and among ths 
exercises of this occasicn, the following poem from the Rev. Daniel 
H. Babcock, of Plymouth, Mass., a native of this place, was read: 


Full fifty years, with all their scenes, have fled 

Since Joshua Fcbes his lonely tent here spread; 

Since to this howling wilderness he came, 

And on the social hearth lit up a flame. 

Full fifty winters, with their drifting snows, 

And fifty summers, blooming as the rose, 

Have to a past eternity been swept, 

Since the first white man here a household kept. 
Those fifty years-—who, who alas, can tell 

What smiles have played—with burning tears have fell, 
What plans sueceeded, and what hopes have failed! 
What deeds rejoiced in, and what woes bewailed! 


Like cities on Ohio’s panoramic tide, 
These years, these scenes, before my vision glide. 
I see the axe by which the first tree fell; 
I hear the blow-—it echoes through the dell. 
I see the tinder-box, the flint, the steel; 
The spark now catches, and the flames reveal. 
A genial fire within the forest glows, 
Where, for uncounted years, no flames arose. 
A spot is cleared, a house of logs I see, 
Built by some spring, or brook of joyous glee. 
Within that house a family now dwell. 
The town is founded, and is founded well. 
Not Cecrops, wao with Athens’ deathless fame 
Has, as its founder, linked his honored name; 
Nor Romulus, who with proud Rome must blend 
His fame and glory till the world shall end, 
Had more of courage and subduing toil, 
Or reaped a richer harvest from the soil. 
Austin and Kinsman each had built a town, 
Called by their names, and fraught with wide renown, 
And Smith, in Vernon, had a fame acquired, 
As one who seitled in a place retired. 
And other towns, of which far less I knew, 
Were rising up, like new-born isles, to view. 
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Their deeds, in prose, on some bright page shall glow, 
Or, in soft numbers, shall hereafter flow. 

To those old settlements our founders sped 

For earthly comfort and for heavenly bread. 

A mill and meeting there they joy to find— 

Food for the body, and th’ immortal mind. 


The white man comes—the red man hastes away; 
No bark canoes on Pymatuning play; 
Their council fires along its shores grow dim; 
To savage strains succeeds the gospel hymn. 


Look once again! Another house behold! 
Not. made of marble, nor o’erlaid with gold; 
It has no lofty spire, no sounding bell, 
Whose tones with all-commanding accents swell. 
In its broad aisle no Brussels carpet lies, 
Nor furnace range the wintry cold defies. 
Yet godly men: and women gather there 
To hear of Jesus, and unite in prayer. 
When no ambassador their worship leads, 
Some charming reader Davis’ Sermons reads, 
To hear a Jones or Andrews reading there, 
Is a high privilege I joy to share. 
In sacred songs their thanks to God they raise; 
In good old tunes they offer up their praise. 
By Captain Leonard now the choir is led, 
Or Elisha Giddings e’er with music fed. 
Mear or St. Martin’s now I hear them name, 
Or else Old Hundred, with its world-wide fame. 
How many, who there sweetly sang, have gone, 


-In higher notes and purer strains, to join! 


Celestial music im their anthems flow, 

And their sweet tones to heaven’s vast concave go! 
They have a settled pastor—all draw near— 
’Tis EK. T. Woodruff—name to me e’er dear. 

To a large Church. the bread of life he breaks, 
And for their welfare prayer on prayer he makes. 
lf living, let his sun in peace go down 

And stars of spiendor gem his future crown. 
His eldest deacen rises to my gaze 

Like to some putriarch of olden days: 

Like unto Moses when he held the rod, 

Or like to Bnoch when he walked with God. 


‘on 
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The name of Ezra Leonard need be told 

To cnly those who saw him not of old. 

He dies, but lo! his mantle falls 

On those who take his place on Zion’s walls. 
While these things rise within this house of prayer, 
Men of another creed a house prepare— 

Men to whose hearts the name of Wesley’s dear 
And who the things he taught they still revere. 
Among the preachers whom I there behold, 

The names of Morse and Carr must first be told. 
An Elliott and a Snasey once there taught, 

And to make known the means of pardon sought. 
And while I gaze, temples on temples rise, 
With spires and turrets pointing to the skies, 

In beauteous fc1rm on every street they stand, 
And incense to the God of heaven demand. 
Where ravens croaked, we hear the Sabbath bell, 
And songs that the sounding archways swell. 
Who stays at home to sleep God’s holy day 

Has no excuse; a chureh stands o’er the way. 

I look again, and on my tearful eyes 

The graveyards ot those early days arise. 

¥ see them all. But one wakes in my soul 
Emotions deep, defying all control, 

My eldest sister sleeps in quiet there; 

My parents in those dreamless slumbers share! 
My brothers, children, there are laid away 

To rest, till the great resurrection day. 

Within those vaults where mortal labors close, 
How many fair and lovely ones repose! 

There many a cherished daughter sleeps, 

While o’er her urn the lonely mother weeps. 
How many a wife, snatched from affections arms, 
And blest by God with most endearing charms, 
In melting tones proclaims the sad farewell, 
And in these silent mansions comes to dwell. 
How many a lover, when about to come 

And take possession of some happy home, 

With feelings undescribed her hopes give o’er, 
She enters here, and meets her friends no more. 
Thus, dearest friends, of life in every stage, 
From smiling infants up to hoary age, 

Are in these narrow cells with sadness laid, 

In beauteous forms of earth no more arrayed. 
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How many funeral trains, by Palmer led, 

Are drawing near those cities of the dead. 

Solemn and slow, they move, they pass along, 

All is impressive—he controls the throng. 

But from these mournful scenes we now must turn, 
We leave the tombstone and the mouldering urn, 
While bridal hails, with glowing lights appear, 
And youth and beauty, clad in white, draw near; 
They, at the uuptial altar graceful stand, 

To make their vows, and join in heart and hand. 
In fifty years what joyous circles meet— 

What bridegrooms, and what smiling brides we greet, 
In later days, in climes from Wayne afar, 

I’ve seen those circles gemmed by many a star; 
But in my mind no thoughts so deep are driven, 

AS where *H.v. ig to !S. W. given. 

There is a generous invitation, large and wide, 

And Harvey Cos, does o’er the scene preside. 

The miry roads, the clouds, cannot control 

The beaming, joyous sunshine of the soul. 


Like diamonds sparkling in a golden crown, 
The schools of Wayne are worthy their renown. 
Tier teachers, like the sages of the past, 

Lay broad foundations, which through time shall last. 
To print their uiumes in lines of light and gold, 
And to the world their humble toils unfold, 
Is a fond tribute I would gladly give; 

But on a brighter page their names shall live. 
Amid the earliest of that faithful band, 

I see my loved (new sainted) mother stand. 
When Wayne is but a prattling infant child, 
She rocks its cradle ’mid the forests wild, 
Like one who turows a pebble from the shore, 
She starts a wave which rolls for evermore. 


Amid the buildings on Wayne’s faithful ground 
T look in vain ior one; twill not be found: 
No shop for selling liquid death I see, 
Where men are murdered for a trifling fee. 
A shop like this she never did sustain, 
And in its absence, there’s eternal gain. 
Her fields are greener, and her tents more fair, 
A purer love her wives and children share, 


*Hliza Colen.an. !Sylvester Ward. 
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More of her sons the Church of Christ adorn, 
Or meet for worship on God’s holy morn. 


Of military men Wayne well might boast; 
They seem like captains of King David’s host. 
Some, in their youth, with England did contend, 
Or western homes from savage tribes defend. 
Her Colonies and her Generals form so vast array, 
I cannot take them in at one survey. 

In civil officers she puts implicit trust, 

Her justices (tis thought) have all been just, 
Her judge fills up the measure of his fame, 

He dies—Judge Hayes—-but we revere his name. 
Jones and Bartholomew, at times I see, 

Clad with a sheriff’s power to take or free. 

Mid lists of chief commissioners enrolled, 

Are names of ‘uttles, honored e’er of old. 
She has physiciaus, learned and skilled to heal; 
Allen and Hotchkiss the first years reveal, 
Spellman and others of a later day; 

They, by God’s aid, restrict diseases’ sway. 
She has a statesman of surpassing fame; 

His deeds in Congress give to him a name. 
When he for freedom speaks, the echoes fall 

On despot’s thrones, and every Bastile wall; 

The dungeons of the slave with gladness ring, 
While proud oppressors quake like Babylon’s king 
Upon that fearful night, that dreadful day, 
When sceptre, crown and life, all passed away. 
In Congress let a Giddings’ voice be heard, 

Till for the slave all sympathies are stirred, 

And freedom dowa our nation’s streets shall roll 
Like streams refreshing to the deathless soul. 
But I must stop, for I no more can say, 

Others must speak on this eventful day. 

From Plymouth Rock I send this greeting home; 
“My heart is with you, though I cannot come.” 
In all my walks and wanderings here I trace 
The well-known fcot-prints of a giant race. 

The pilgrim fathers sure were men of God; 

They sought his glory when these wilds they trod. 
If their descendants in their footsteps go, 

Then streams of Lliss in deep’ning tides shall ficew, 
Millennial banners soon shall be unfurled, 

And one glad anthem fill a radiant world. 


THE 


Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, 


August 24th, 1878. 


PRELIMINARY PROCEEDINGS. 


During the season cf 1878, a frequent topic of conversation be- 
tween the aged and those in middle life, was, in regard to the 
propriety of celebrating the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Settlement of the Township, as a connecting link between the 
past, present and future; na move, however, was made in that 
direction, until about the last days of July, when an article ap- 
peared in the Ashtabula Sentinel, from the Wayne correspondent, 
ealling the attention of our citizens to the matter, to the near ap- 
proach of the proper day, and showing how many of the Officers 
and Committees of the Semi-Centennial were still living, and that 
probably few, if any, would be living to attend the Centennial Meet- 
ing of 1908, and urging the importance of celebrating this tre 
Seventy-Fifth anniversary. 

August 4th, the tolicwing notice was read from the several 
pulpits. 

“All who are interested in celebrating the Seventy-Fifth Anni- 
versary of the settlement of Wayne Township, are requested to meet 
in the Congregational Church, on Monday (to-morrow) evening, ¢o 
consider the matter, and make the necessary arrangements.” 

A goodly number of enthusiastic people gathered. Mr. Woi- 
cott Miner was elected temporary chairman, and Mr. S. A. Babcock 
secretary. 

After remarks upon the importance of the Anniversary, by Mr. 
L. H. Jones, and others. it was 

Resolved, That we celebrate such Anniversary on the 24th 
day of August, 1878. f 

Going into permanent organization, the following Officers and 
Committees, who served, were selected: 
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President—F. E. JONES. 

Vice Presidents—D. L. ROBERTS, E. A. FOBES, H. S. SIMPKINS 

Secretaries—S. A. BABCOCK, R. ,M. JONES. 

Treasurer—WM. B. SMILIE. 

Marshals—J. B. NOXCN, S. JONES, JR., J. B. WILCOX. 

Chaplain—REV. D. WCODWORTH. 

Committee on Speakers—S. JONES, JR., D. SMILivi, J. W. GRA 
HAM. 

Committee on agg eibiye a A M. JONES and WIFE, W. MINER 
and WIFE, H. ©. SIMPKINS and WIFH, WM. B. SMILIE an? 
WIFE, J. B. NOXON and WIFH, A. J. HATOH and WIF#, 
B. E. M’GRANAHAN and WIFH, E. D. WARD and WIFE 
Cc. B. HAYES and WIFE, WM. E. CAMP and WIFE, F. E. 
JONES and W:iFE, MILO WILCOX and WIFH, C. WILDER 
and WIFH, M. fF. FOBES and WIFE. P. A. WARD and WIFFE., 
MISS C. E. BABCOCK, MISS MIRIAM WALWORTH, MIS& 
DORCAS FONNER, MISS CARRIE COLEMAN, CASPER 
MONTGOMERY, ALEX. BROWN. 

Committee on -Musie—H. S. SIMPKINS, E. T. WILCOX, S. JONE= 
Re 

Committee on Ancient Music—L. H. JONES, A. J. GIDDINGS, N. 
WILCOX. 

Committee on Preparing a Place of Meeting—O. H. MINER, WILL 
WARD, S. W. BAiLEY, W. F. PELTON, C. B. HAYES. ALEX 
BROWN, H. PHASE, GEORGE HART, O. H. P. WING, °. 
BATTRICK. 

Committee on Finance—W. E. JONES, L. L. FOBES, M. F. DEAN. 

Committee on Decoritions—F. A. KINNEAR, MRS. T. BATTRIC XX. 
MRS. M. F. DEAN MISSES MIRIAM WALWORTH, SARAH 

BATTRICK, CARRIE COLEMAN. 

Committee on Invitations from Abroad—CAP. R. L. JONES, S. P. 

FOBES, R. HAYES. 

Committee on Old Kelics—O. H. MINER, D. HART, 8S. P. FOBES, 
M. F. DEAN. 

Historian—L. H. JONES. 

Chiefs of Police—CONSTABLES L. H. FOBES, S. E. FOSTER. 

Assistant Police—FRANK WARD, CASPER MONTGOMERY, E 
H. JONES, J. B. WILCOX, ANDREW SHARP, N. LEONARD 
HENRY CROUCH; GEORGE MARVIN. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY. 


Only three weeks intervened between the decision to celebrate 
and the set day, and all was bustle and excitement; but the arrival 
of the day found our people ready. The morning dawned beautiful, 
and it remained so throughout the day; the clouds of dust upon the 
roads rendered travel uapleasant, but the beautiful cool and shady 
woods were all the incre inviting. 

The Committee was fortunate in securing of Mr. O. H. Miner, 
the same beautiful grove in which the Semi-Centennial Anniver- 
sary was held, twenty-tive years ago. The grounds were seated for 
one thousand persons. 


The Stage 


about 15x26 feet, was raised three feet from the ground 
Tables for the Secretaries and Press were placed in convenient 
positions. Chairs and settees were provided for the old people. 
Ancient Choir and speakers. A rustic railing ran along in frout, 
made of limbs of trees and grape vines. The speaker’s stand was 
a plain board supported by forked saplings for legs. 

At the rear of tie stand, on a board, was “1803” very tastefully 
formed with heads of wheat, then the word “Welcome,” and on 
still another board, in immortelles, “1878.” 

The stage was profusely decorated with flowers, and directly in 
front of the speakers’ table was a pyramid formed of moss and 
flowers, on the face of which was ‘“1803—1878,” in immortelles. 

Various mottoes were placed upon the trees, such as “The Past 
Gone,” “The Present Here,” ‘Peace,’ ‘Happiness,’ “Prosperity,” 
etc., also numerous beautiful pictures, which contributed not a litt'e 
to the general make up. 


Wpon the stand were arranged for exhibition numerous 


Ancient Relics. 


Miss Cloe Fobes, new of Kinsman, contributed three pewter 
platters, 145. years old, once the property of Abiel Jones; a red 
cloak, 140 years old, and a black dress, 75 vears old, formerly 
owned by Mrs. Elizabeth Fobes; a brown dress 75 years old, for- 
merly owned and worn by Betsy Darrow; and a dainty pair of slip- 
pers, 100 years old, that Mrs. Bethiah Fobes once wore. 


“I 
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Mr. S. P. Fobes exhibited a musket and powder-horn, 134 years 
old, formerly the proverty of A. Huntley; a knee buckle, 90 years 
old; and a sword, carried by Capt. Simon Fobes through the Rey- 
olutionary war. 

Mr. O. H. Miner exhibited a brass warming pan, that has 
descended to him through four generations. His daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth, exhibited a tea cup, saucer and spoon, of great age, once 
the preperty of her great-great-grandmother, Mrs. Joel Miner. 

Mr. R. M. Jones exhibited a handsome chair, 150 years old, 
once the property of Capt. Alpheus Billings. It was brought from 
Connecticut by Josevh B. Barber. 

L. H. Foster exhibited a hand-saw, 150 years old. 

A bible, printed by the American Bible Society, in 1818, and 
purchased soon after by Rev. H. A. Babcock, was exhibited by his 
son, S. A. Babcock. 

There were also the 


Records of Wayne 


township, since its organization. The preface reads: 

Record of the township of Wayne, in the County of Ashtabula. 
and State of Ohio, instituted by the constituted authority of the 
County of Trumbull, in the last moments of her jurisdiction over 
said tract now known by the appropriate name of Wayne, and af- 
ter it was annexed to the County of Ashtabula, as doth appear from 
page second. 

There were also the poll books of Wayne, from 1811, forward; 
also a record of earmarks, something curious to the people of to- 
day. As a sample of an ear-mark record, we publish one: 


Wayne, July 13, 1811. 
Then recorded for Nathan Fobes; ear-mark, a slit in the left 
ear. Recorded by nie, 
NATHANIEL COLEMAN, 
T. Clerk. 


A bush hook, ‘wo sickles and various early implements con 
pleted the exhibit. 

A steady stream vf happy people poured in upon the scene to 
the number of abont two thousand, among them Earl Daniels’ Mar- 
tial Band, and the Gustavus and Orangeville Cornet Bands. 

Among the old peopie, escorted to a seat upon the stand, were, 
Mr. Samuel Jones, Sr., and Mrs. Rosannah Lowery. The former 
in his ninety-eighth year, is very deaf, but was exceedingly happy 
to be present, the latter was ninety-one in June, 1878. She settled 


in Trumbull (Co.) the same year that Capt. Joshua Fobes came to 
Wayne. 
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Elias Fobes, the boy who lived in this township the first winter 
of 1803—4, is still iiving, in Williamsfield, but was unable to Le 
present. 

After a general land-shake, and the renewal of old acquain- 
tances, etc., the President, Mr. F. E. Jones, called the meeting to 
order, and the Gustavus Cornet Band played a fine piece of music, 
followed by Earl Daniels’ Martial Band. 

The Rev. Father Velorus Lake then read from the same ancient 
Bible,* the same passages of scripture that were read by Rev. 
George Roberts, (now deceased,) at the Semi-Centennial meeting. 

The reading of the scriptures’ was followed by an appropriat: 
prayer, by the Chaplain, Rev. Darius Woodworth. 


Remarks of the President. 


The President then addressed the assembly in a tew well chas- 
en words, stating that the object of the meeting was to “revive tke 
histories of the past, rivet them upon the present, and hand then: 
down to the future; to renew old acquaintances, shake the hands 
of old friends, to look ence more into their faces; to grow younger, 
happier and better. Many of those who helped to settle and found 
this township lived to join in the Semi-Centennial Anniversary, but 
they are nearly all gone now. Those who were in the active walls 
of life twenty-five years ago, and who formed the officers and com- 
mittees of that day, are, if living, among the old people of to-day; 
twenty-five years hence. when the Centennial will be celebratec, 
most, if not all of them, will be gone; hence the importance of this 
meeting as a connecting link of the past with the future. 

We welcome you, fellow citizens and friends, from whatever 
clime, or whatever race, to the joys and festivities of this day.” 

The president then called upon one of the Secretaries to read 
the names of the officers and committees of the Semi-Centennial 
and asked, each one present to rise up as their names were called. 
Of those present twenty-five years ago, the following were in the 
assembly, and as their names were called they arose: 


President—C. ©. Wick. 

Vice Presidents—Linus H. Jones, J. Fobes, Jr. 

Secretary—Charies Fitch. | 

Assistant Marshals—Lorenzo D. Gillett, Horace F. Giddings. 
Chester Oatman, Lucius Gillett, S. Jones, Jr., David Hart. 

Speaker—Rey. 12. Chamberlain. 

Committee on Entertainment—Anson Jones, David Parker, N. 
Coleman, Jr., Morris Syellman. 


*See Page 5. 
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Committee to prepare place of meeting—Wm. Coleman. 
Committee on Finance—Simon P. Fobes. 


Quite a number of the above persons served on two or three 
different committees. Every person now living, who served on 
committees twenty-five years ago, was present, excel O. R. Ward, 
Elon Hart and G. ©. Holt. The two former live in the township, 
but were detained on account of sickness, the former of himself, 
(died March 22nd, !879,) the latter, of a friend. Mr. Holt failed 
tocome. Then all wno were presentat that meeting were requested 
to rise; about one hundred responded. ; 


The Ancient Choir 


then sang Old Coronation. 
“All Hail the power of Jesus’ Name.” 


The Choir was led by Uncle Linus H. Jones, and consisted of 
the following persons: 

Mrs. Rosetta McMichael, Miss Christine Noxon, Mrs. J. C. 
Andrews, Mrs. Leroy Hayes, Mrs. Milo Wilder, Mrs. Samuel 
Hubler, Mrs. A. J. Giddings, Mrs. Lydia Bearss, Mrs. S. P. Fobes, 
’ Mrs. Henry P. Wilder, Mrs. Augusta Ward, Mrs. Horace Wilcox, 
Mrs. Abram Griffin, Mrs. L. H. Foster, Mrs. J. B. Barber, Mrs. 
Plinny Case, Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, Mrs. Horatio Woodworth, 
Mrs. Elon Parker, Messrs. Josiah Walker, Cyril Woodworth, 
Horatio Woodworth, and A. J. Giddings. 

None of the old- pitch-pipes having survived the changes of 
time, Mr. David Hait, who used to make them forty years ago 
made one which did excellent service in pitching the tunes. 

The President then introduced the Rev. BE. B. Chamberlain. 
one ot the speakers of twenty five years ago, who addressed the 
assembly, as follows: 
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ADDRESS 


REV. E. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:—We stand _ to-day 
face to face with the conquering imperious power of time. We 
stand where we stool! ut the Semi-Centennial twenty-tive years ago. 
“The same soil is beneath our feet, the same heavens are over our 
heads,” but all else, how changed! How few that were in thet 
assembly are here to-day. Those that were aged have crossed the 
river, many that were young and midle aged have passed away. 
The speakers who took a lively part in the proceedings of that 
meeting, are nearly all gone. But the recollection is too tender 
and pathetic to dwell upon. There is a sacred and deep feeling 
which silence only befits, and we stand uncovered with profound 
veneration in the memory of their lives and virtues. They speak 
to us to-day. The voiceless eloquence of one true life has no com- 
peer among all the claincrous and pretentious voices of earth. Tlie 
silence of Jesus was cften more profound than the grace that 
flowed from his lips. ‘he place to us seems holy, and if we speak 
with reluctance, it is tecause no sandaled foot shoul: tread in the 
presence of this visible Shekinah, no eyes unanointed, should peer 
between the parting iolds of that rending veil of time, no lips 
untouched with fire from God’s Altar, should speak with thought- 
less air. 

The first half of the century was quite fully canvassed twenty- 
five years ago. It is im 1!ace now, only to speak of the last twenty- 
five years and compare and contrast what has transpired. The 
history of a quarter of a century is no inconsiderable portion of our 
- brief life. An outline is all that can be given, and the unwritten is 
the kernel, the written is but the husk or shell. The perfect his- 
tory of no human life has yet been given, and will not be till 
comes that day of days, that reckoning of reckonings, that judgment 
of judgments, when the full life shall be revealed. There are 
virtues that will not be known till then, there are vices that will 
not be known till that review shall reveal them. Volumes might 
be written and not hring to light the most charming excellences of 
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a community. God fias a way of developing excellence and glory 
from everything. Thi 1ays of the sun fall upon a plate of pure gold 
and the reflection dazzles the eye; the same rays fall upon a cluster 
of diamonds and a mixed and compound glory is revealed; the 
same rays fall upon the cold and unpromising earth and the suste- 
nance of life appears, with fragrant flowers that rival gold and are 
worn upon the bosom, that out-rival Solomon in all his glory. We 
need not try to purify 1ain water, the electricity and thunder of the 
elouds have clarified it; we need not paint a rose to make it more 
beautiful. If we should dot or stripe a native bern lily, nature 
would look upon the rude daubing and laugh us to scorn. So if we 
try to transcribe those comely virtues that grow from industry, 
mental culture and the christian faith, we daub like nature’s jour: 
neymen. 

' We turn to some of those events that are made more properly 
subjects of remark. When we gathered here in 1853 ihe nation was 
outwardly at peace; for almost fifty years there had been nothins: 
like war; the future was overhung with the rainbow of promise; 
never did human hopes rise higher, never did waving harvest in- 
vite the sickle more, never did heaven’s propitious smile seem to 
fall on a people mors. We knew not, that in the dark secrets of 
coming time, lay concealed the horrors of civil war. A mentai 
strife had long been burning, thoughtful minds clearly saw that lib 
erty and slavery could not always exist together on this soil. ne 
leading minds of the American people were then struggling through 
throes of mortal ago}, hoping to avert the dire calamity. Good 
men devoutly prayed, “Pass not to our unwilling lips the bitter 
chalice of such a cup, as to be compelled to crush in the deadly 
strife, those who are bone of cur bone and flesh of our flesh.” or in 
the language of our lamented Lincoln, “that the better angels of 
our nature might prevail.” 

The war came, the calamity is remembered, few families es- 
eaped the influence of its burning curse. Wayne and this whole 
region suffered their full share in the result. 

It is well that a kind providence has so ordered, that the deep- 
est heartfelt wounds may be healed by time, or alleviated hy 
christian fortitude. The brave men who suffered are remembered with 
undying gratitude. The gentle rains of fourteen summers have 
slowly leveled down the mounds over their graves, the grass grows 
with luxuriance around the place, the myrtle vine creeps stealthily 
and slowly over their tombs, expanding its leaves and lengthen- 
ing its vines, the birds in the branches of the trees above them sing, 
as merrily as if nothing had happened. So all nature seems striv- 
ing to obliterate and conceal; as Shem and Japheth walked back: 
ward with broad mantle to conceal a forbidding sight,all nature walks 
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backward with its cver-shadowing mantle, to hide the enormity 
from our eyes, and, 2s if struggling to conceal the enormity of such 
dreadful crimes from the eye of a compassionate but insulted God. 

As to the future we hope, and that most kind susceptibility of 
the mind, hope, is a friend to mortals. But let us for a few mo 
ments contemplate some of the elements of weakness attached to 
the Government. 

First, the real cause of emancipation and enfranchisement cf 
ex-slaves is a source of weakness. A desperate effort was made to 
save the Government as it was, with slavery untouched. Every 
person knows that, as a Governmental act, it was prompted not by 
a sense of justice, but us a necessity in the case. Compare. the act 
with that of the Russian Government which lies but a little bac 
in the memory of most of you, when the young Czar ascended the 
throne, a model man, well read, well traveled, with a clean mind. 
with humane impulses, he felt the pulse of the nineteenth century. 
he notified the nobles and people of the empire that he should 
abolish slavery or serfdom, the most iron-bound system on earth; 
the serfs were attache to the soil and sold with the estates. Con- 
ventions of nobles remonstrated, but nothing could nove this true 
man from his purpose. It was not four miilions, as in our case, 
but forty millions, and without the shedding a drop of blood or the 
expense of a dollar, w-th a dash of this noble man’s pen the forty 
millions were freed. i ask a reflecting people what gives to thai 
princely power its ornate beauty and strength to-day? The answer 
is simply that people ave bound to the Government by the strongest 
bond that can be conceived of justice, done by force of humane 
and righteous feelings. We may be sure the colored people will re- 
member the toil, sacrifice, earnest, philanthropic and christian 
effort, that for long years was made for their emancipation, hut 
they were released oniv by the necessities of war! They thank the 
Government, aS we thank a tornado that leveled for us a wall ve 
could not climb. Th2 moral force of the act is not an element of 
strength, but weakness. 

Again, unlimited enfranchisement with no condition but that 
of age, is an element of weakness. Do not understand the speaker 
as wishing to criticise cur form of Government, but if we would be 
strong, we must know our weakness. Every man in America has 
a king’s heart beating under his side, and every woman with more 
than queenly dignity, 1ules in the good or evil in the country. In- 
telligence, a clear knowledge of the rights and duties of the citi- 
zen, and a willingness at all times to vote and take the responsibili- 
ties of a citizen are requisite. If it were required that a voter 
should hold a certain amount of property, or that he should be able 
to read the constitution and laws of the land, it might be safer. But 
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when a farmer, mechanic or merchant, by care, industry and hard 
labor, has his vote ueutralized by an indolent and irresponsi»le 
man who owns nothing he is liable to have his interests voted 
away, to be taxed to the verge of endurance, with no remedy or 
protection. The genius of our Government welcomes all of 
foreign birth and we would not have it otherwise. We remember 
that Benedict Arnold was an American, and that Latayette, a mest 
noble French philanthropist in the days of the Revolution was a 
true friend, and thus, to a great extent it is now; but to naturalize 
foreigners by thousands, who have no knowledge-of our constitu- 
tion and laws, and who cannot read, is weakness, and not 
strength. 

Again, a laxity of views in the fundamental principles of mor- 
ality, is an element cof weakness. There can be no sirength in the 
Government where taere is a lack of private and family integrity. 
The history of the past is given for our instruction. Where lay the 
strength of Rome, wnen the world trembled at her mandates? lt 
is recorded that in the zenith of her power, there was not the sun- 
dering of a marriage bond in all her wide empire, for the space of 
170 years. There was no battle cry that came to the Roman heart 
like that, “For the altur and the hearth.” The whole fabric of the 
commonwealth rose out of the family. To a great extent this was 
true of the early American history. The growing looseness of the 
times is an element cf weakness. Defalcation, dishonesty in those 
who are entrusted with public funds is weakening, or is arm cle- 
ment of weakness vhich must be apparent to all. ‘Whom can we 
trust?” is now the question, and it needs no prophet to foretell tie 
failure of popular Government, if private and public character is 
so perverse. The elements of weakness are many and threaten- 
ing enough to make the next quarter of the century look dark and 
forbidding; but it is not our wisdom to be discouraged by these 
things. Another war may core. May a merciful Heaven forbid! 
Look at the claims now before Congress, amounting to three hun 
dred and twenty miliions of dollars for property in the Southein 
States, destroyed by the progress of the war. 

But there are elements of strength in the times and in thea 
Government, that bids us all take heart and hope. The enemy of 
free Government ca; no longer taunt us, as did Hngiand’s sarcastic 
poet, with 


“The fustian flag that proudly waves, 
In mockery o’er a land of slaves.” 


That flag has been rezenerated and baptized in blood. It is a more 
sacred Aegis, it has a deeper meaning than ever it had before; as 
redemption is more sacred by the blood of the cross, human lil. 
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erty is more valued by the sacrifice that maintains it. The “Grand 
Army of the Republic,” will not sleep, the good people of the coun- 
try see with eyes uascaled, and are jealous with a patriotic jea) 
ousy; the past twenty-five years is a teacher and preacher, bitter 
the lesson, but lasting the result, the living and the dead cry ont. 
The voices of millions of the living will cry beware at the first 
presumptuous step. Six hundred thousand noble men who per- 
ished in the calamity of that war, now raise their stowy hands from 
the margin of the spirit shore, crying, “God palsy the arm that is 
stretched forth to pluck one stone from the fair temple of Ameri- 
can justice and freedom!” That flag so much praised as “sacred, 
pure, unsullied, lofty,” in our infant ears, that in our childish 
fancy we thought must be a scrap cut by the soft hands of angels, 
from the curtain of the ether blue, with the stars all in it. Men 
and brethren, it belongs to the coming twenty-five years to deter 
mine whether this Government shall stand and answer the ea. 
pectation of its illustrious founders, or whether the grand experi- 
ment shall fail; pardon the supposition even of a failure. If this 
generation shall be wise and virtuous, faithful to God and human- 
ity, that flag will ever wave, and when the sun shall pale and the 
moon turn to blood, when the earth shall reel and stagger like a 
drunken man, the tast man on its trembling surface may see the 
flag of American liberty waving. Go down it may: go down ict 
must; go down it wit but it will go down only with the wreck 
of matter and the final crash of worlds! May a merciful Heaven 
save us in the plentitride of divine grace, and ‘“‘violence no more 
be heard in our land.” 


Respected and dear friends, it is a source of unqualified sati.- 
faction to me, to meet you on this occasion. We shall have an 
important part to aci tor this life, and a vastly more important one 
to act for the life to come. We cannot trust ourselves to spevk 
freely of former associates. The youth of our labors was spent in 
this and Trumbuli County. Many of you we have baptized in the 
name of the sacred Trinity. In twelve townships there are living 
very many that we bave united in the sacred bonds of marriage. 
In hunéreds of families we have endeavored to comfort the afflicted, 
and performed the last funeral rites of over seven hundred friends, 
and in weakness, fear and much trembling, have tried to point you 
all to the Lamb of God. 


We have spoke1 of the departed; they are embalmed ard 
treasured in our memory. We do not forget that your feet and 
mine will, ere long, wearied and worn, be treading the margin of 
that river of death. We love and cleave to the present life, but 
there is a better life to come, if we are faithful. ; 
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“These earthly homes are fair and bright, 
Tho’ c.ouds will sometimes come; 

But oh, we long to see the light, 
That gilds our Heavenly home.” 


May we say to the young, bear in mind that parents live icx 
their children, and oue generation lives for another The early 
settlers of this place came here, not for themselves alone; they 
came for you, they toiled and suffered and sacrificed for you; they 
did not wish you to be ever dwelling upon the fact of their anxiety 
for you. If you have ever erred and wandered, you cannot know 
the deep solicitude and deathless love they have felt, even as 


“None of the ransomed ever knew 

How deep were the waters crossed, 

Or how dark was the night the Lord passed tnrough, 
Ere he found his sheep that was lost.” 


You have abundant reason to take pride in the just principles 
and christian faith of your noble ancestors; with such a vantage 
ground as you stand upon, an obligation rests upon you to make 
advancements in all that is zood, enterprising and noble; “Other 
men labored and ye are entered into their labors.’ 

Aged “friends, there is rest by and by. Rest is a lawful craving 
of the weary soul; the jaded ploughman loves lengthened shadows. 
There is a diamond of eloquence in that scripture, “There the 
weary be at rest.” This is not inaction; Jesus did not say come to 
death for rest, or come to the grave for rest, but “Come 
unto me for rest.” The lake or river bound in a prisor of ice, does 
not suggest repose, but the gently moving stream. full, deep and 
clear, fills all the chambers of the soul with calm repose. The 
clouds covering all, give not the feeling of rest, but when the light 
clouds chase each other across the background of a clear sky, the 
feeling is of serene repose—“God rested.” Oh, think of the move- 
ment of the starry worlds on high, as in grandeur aud eternal har- 
mony they move, and then think of that sublime announcement in 
Genesis, “God rested; * magnificent and glorious rest of God! This 
is the rest that the Saviour calls us to. There is a sense in which 
the grave is a rest, but the rest that remains for the people of God 
is not the damp chambers of the tomb. 

There is a home. We are strangers here, but are going home. 
The love of home is one of the first-born passions of the human 
breast; little children build play houses, and larger children con- 
struct mansions and stake out lands, which we sometimes too fonad- 
ly call our own. This natural longing will be gratified; the house 
not made with hands is a spiritual house, its foundations are laic 
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deep in the grace of God, and every lively stone in the vast supe“ 
structure is laid on with grace, and ere long the topmost stone wi:! 
be laid with shoutings of grace, grace unto it, with its exalted and 
burnished dome, streaked with light from Heaven’s own throne; ( 
Christian, that is your home! 

The present gathering is a called meeting, the regular appoint- 
ment is, by the adjournment of a former meeting, “to meet August 
24th, at the Center Church, at 10 o’clock a. m., 1903, and when you 
adjourn this meeting, ic will be simply taking a recess for twenty- 
five years. The people of Wayne have large farms, large hearts, 
large ideas and large espirations. Most people think that they do 
well to keep up with the times, but it seems that you are 
prone to go in advance cf the times. It is fortunate shat you called 
this meeting; many would otherwise fail to receive the wholesome 
satisfaction that is now given to us. It is truly a joyful day; the 
sun in the heavens’ smiles in all his beauty. the taste here dis- 
played in the decoration of the grounds, the wéalth of mottos, of 
flowers, of thoughtful pieparation for the comfort and convenience 
of guests, the relics of ancient times, the joyful faces and warm 
greetings which here meet us are indeed a benediction long to be 
cherished, and held in grateful remembrance through the remnant 
of life. 

' The men and women that we tale’ old twenty-five years ago 
are all gone, with only here and there an exception; would that we 
could do or say something to cheer and comfort them on the bora- 
ers of time; but if we cannot do that, may we not receive, with 
full and thankful hearts, the ee wealth of their kind and 
prayerful benediction. 

In concluston, allow me to say to the people of Wayne, in be: 
half of all other guests, as well as ourselves, we present to you our 
most cordial and heartfelt thanks, that you have granted us this 
distinguished favor to be present to-day. Distance will separate us 
in body; but in spirit we shall be with you, joying and rejoicing in 
your continued prosperity. 


After the close of Mr. Chamberlain’s address, a part of the 
Wayne choir sang 
“OQ, be joyful’ in- God.” 


The names of the singers were as follows: Leeder, Wm. B. 
Smilie; Organist, Mrs. Lottie Jones; Sopranos, Mrs. Lottie Jones, 
Miss Carrie Gillett, Mrs. Wm. B. Smilie; Altos, Mrs. Jennie Mc 
Neilly, Mrs. Hattie McGranahan; Bass, Wm. B. Swilie, Lucius L. 
Fobes, Philo B. McNeilly; Tenor, B. E. McGranahan, E. T. Wilcox 
Orlando Woodworth. 
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We were happy io have with us our old President of twenty- 
five years ago, Calvin C. Wicik,* now of Ashland, O., who was next 
introduced, and as his towering form and gray head arose to come 
forward, he was greeted with a subdued, though hearty round of 
applause, such as was befitting to one of his years. 


Mr. Wick’s Remarks. 


He said, “My friends, you cannot realize my embarrassment in 
coming before you. [ did not expect to come, but your committee 
almost commanded me to come. Seventy-five years ago the first. 
white settler came here to this unbroken forest: to-day, what a 
change. Forty-eight vears ago a boy came trudging along your 
streets, not to settle here but just for a time; but he stayed, many 
long years—the best of life,and becameingrafted as one of you; 
to-day he stands before you. 

I knew most of: the early settlers, their trials and perseverance. 
Where are they to-day? I visited the grave-yard where they iie, 
my friends, and it seemed to me as I looked at the head-stones, that 
they all lie there, but as I look over this vast assembly, and as I 
have been permitted to shake your hands, I see yet among you 
many familiar faces. But thsre are many strangers. Then there 
are the young, in whose faces are the family resemblance; and I 
am glad to see in che present generation, so many eainest sons and 
daughters of their noble. ancestors. .May heaven: biess you, may 
you go on ever standius, firm to maintain the solid principles laid 
down by your fathers and mothers.” 

His remarks were frequently broken with emotion, and tears 
often streamed down his cheeks, as he attempted to tell of the by- 
gone days. 

As we looked into his face and that of Rev. Mr. Chamberlain, 
and heard their voices once more, we felt well paid for all our ef 
forts in this anniversary; had they failed to come, one-half of its 
interest would have bk en lost. 


*For more than twenty-five vears Mr. Wick was closely identi 
fied with, and one of the most prominent factors in the develop- 
ment of Wayne Township; and’ this meeting brought pleasure, not 
only to him, but to the many who remembered him so weli. He 
died at Cleveland, O., November 29th, 1882, aged 69 years. 
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After music by Orangeville Band, which arrived about that 
time, Mr. S. A. Babcock read the following poem: 


Naming of Williamsfield. * 


In days of yore (as tales relate), 

Old Wayne selects a country seat 
Along the pleasant fertile plains, 
Contiguous 19 the State of Penn. 


Sir William was his darling child, 
Who, with his father seeks the wild, 
And with assiduous strength of arm, 
Assists nis sire to clear the farm. 


The eastern part had upland soil, 
That well might pay the laborers’ toil; 
The West had meadows fair and green, 
And Pymatuning rolled between. 


Paternal love and filial care, 

Unite eaevh toilsome hour to cheer, 

And hope’s bright sunbeams seemed to play 
More gaily each succeeding day; 


While norti and south and east and west, 
Acknowledze them supremely blest. 
Their fields the golden harvest bear, 
And yield them sweet and wholesome fare. 


The farm was large—the sire proposed 
While he the western part enclosed, 

Tilled by his son the east should yield, 
And thence they catl it William’s-field. 


Thus days passed on, and months and years, 
Unpressed by cares, unchilled by fears, 

The numerous progeny they rear, 

Like Jacob’s goodly tents appear. 


*This poem on the division of Wayne and Williamsfield, was 
written by Miss Evelina Babcock, about forty-seven vears ago. It 
was printed in the pipers of that day, causing much unsuccessful 
conjecture as to who was its author. 
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At length the sire addressed the son, 
“Till now our farm has been but one, 
Our children now will want their shares. 
Let us divide it with our heirs.” 


“Agreed,” said William “show the line, 
How much is yours, how much is mine’”’ 
“The eastern part by tilling well, 

Will give your children place te dwell.” 


The sons of William then arose, 

With haughty voice they thus oppose, 

“Mark your broad stream and meadows fair, 
Be that our line, we’ll meet you there.” 


At this the father shook his head, 
Yet seemed composed, then calmly said, 
“One-half the farm you’ve long possessed, 
My other soa must have the rest.” 


The sens then rose with dauntless air, 
And said, ‘no more this name we'll bear, 
We'll be a race distinct and free. 

Hence severed be our unity.” 


The Dinner. 


This completed the forenoon’s program, and the Mevshals 
formed the procession and marched to dinner as follows: 
1. BANDS. 
2. SPEAKERS. 
3. EDITORS. 
4. ANCIENT CHOIR. 
5. INVITED GUESTS. 
6. PIONEER CITIZENS. 

Of the dinner, the Editor of the Sentinel wrote “s follows: 

“When dinner was announced, the procession marched under 
an arch, over which was in large letters ‘“Welcome.” 

Under majestic muples we found four tables laid with clean 
white cloth, and as carefully spread with dishes as you would find 
at a hotel. These tables in this grand dining room measured 268 
feet, forming a square, in the center of which was a long table 
loaded with provisions. Two cook stoves were boiling the best 
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coffee we ever drank at any gathering, and vastly better than 
nine-tenths of hotel coffee. \ There were a great many beautiful 
cakes; one pyranudical one had this question on it: “Will you be 
here in 1903?” Well, for ourselves we say we will ivy, if the same 
cook makes the cake. 

The tables wer? filled with hungry people, and after an im 
pressive asking of a biessing by Rev. Mr. Chamberlain, were served 
by ladies and gentlemen, as quietly and with no more confusion 
than by so many trained waiters.” 

The Editor of the Gazette wrote as follows: 

“No hotel could have served a dinner better, or served < better 
dinner. There were pyramid cakes, jelly cakes, pies, trosted cakes 
of various kinds, cold meats, delicious biscuits, rich golden but- 
ter, and coffee; well, it makes one’s mouth water to think of all the 
good things. -Our great regret is that we could not eat more; but 
there was a hungry editor at cur right and a nice old lady at our 
left, and we gauged our appetite by the length of time it took them 
to eat.” 


An Amusing Incident. 


Just at the close of dinner, Mr. S. E. Foster, ore of the chief 
of Police, dressed in full Indian costume, with feathers in his hair, 
mounted on a black charger, came dashing from the woods into the 
grove, uttering at the same time wild war whoops, causing as much 
consternation for a moment as if.a real Massassauga had suddenly 
risen from his long resting place and come once more to demand 
fire-water or something. else, as he was wont to do of our ancestors 
seventy-five years ago. 


Afternoon. 


After the bountiful dinner and more hand-shaking, the assem- 
bly was called to order by Vice President E. A. Fobes, and the 
three bands alternated in furnishing us with an abundance of ex: 
cellent music. The bands were composed of the foliowing gentie- 
men: 


Gustavus Band. 


©. EH. Henry, M. D. Cowden, A. H. Goff, P. J. Morey, H. J. 
Barnes, Perry Ccoper, Frank Banning, H. T. Waters, b. S. Supplee. 
D. L. Sheldon, A. P. Case, J. B. Shipman, F. F, Shipman 
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Orangeville Band. 


A. Moffett, G. &. Thompson, Carl Moffett, Jchn Thompson 
E. D. Hyde, C. A. Carmer, Scott McFarland, Walter McFarland, 1. 
Wheeler, Frank Turner, Fred Hopkins, Aaron Richards, Fred 
Mattox: 


Daniels’ Martial Band. 
James Davis, fifar; Earl Daniels, Snare Drum; Roberi King, 
Bass Drum. 


The President then introduced the Hon. S. A. Northway, of 
Jefferson, who spoke ag follows: 
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ADDRESS 


HON. S. A. NORTHWAY. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:—I cannot enter fully 
into your feelings and sympathies to-day, nor appreciate, to iis 
fullest extent, your enthusiasm in greeting one another on this 
occasion. I have never been a resident of your township, nor am I 
connected with its inhabitants in any manner, other than as a citi- 
zen of the county. But, when I look upon this great throng before 
me, upon these aged people close about me, and witness your un- 
Lounded enthusiasm as you take one another by the hand ?n that 
warm, hearty clasp, which indicates a friendship that has come 
up-through a long number of years, and has been stcady, oure aud 
devoted; when I look upon these beautiful preparations and coun- 
template the pleasure with which they have been made; and when 
I see about me so much which bespeaks of happy homes, I cannot 
but be filled with rejoicings with you, and feel a trrill of enthus- 
iasm in being permitted to join with you on this ovcvasion, of the 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the settlement of your township. 

: Full of these feelings, and surrounded as we are by all that can 
make the occasion one of enjoyment, I will speak to you in a some- 
what rambling manner of the past and present of your township. 

And here let me remark, that I do not see what I have done, 
what punishment you should desire to heap upon me, in forcing me 
to follow the able gentleman who addressed you in the fore part of 
the day, and who soclearly and ably spoke to us of cur pas’, pres- 
ent and future—one who has been your beloved pastor, who has 
helped to lay over seven hundred of your neighbois, friends and 
citizens of the surrounding country in the grave—cne who has 
stood by your bedside in sickness, and your fireside in health, who 
has united you in the bonds of matrimony, and takzn you by the 
hand and counseled you in the way that leads to a higher life. I say, 
I cannot see why I should be expected to add anyth ng to what ha 
has so well said. 

But bear with me while I present some facts relative to the 
early history of your township. 
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Twenty-five years ago to-day you met upon this spot, and be- 
neath this deep forest shade, to celebrate the Semi-Centennial of 
the settlement of this township. Then many of those who came 
here in 1803-4 and b were present, and engaged in iis celebration, 
and helped to recount the hardships of those earlier Gays. Of that 
number, not one is here to-day. Elias Fobes, who, of all that 
number is the only cne now alive, is too infirm to be with us. He 
is the only living link to bind you to the settlement of 
of yeur township. Ee, too, will scon be gone, and then not one 
will be ieft who can speak to you of the toils incident to the settie- 
ment of your towaship seventy-five years ago. Yonder cemetery 
has kindly gathered aJl into its embrace. But, though dead, they 
are not forgotten, nur has their influence ceased. They live in al- 
most everything about us; in the broad and smiling fields, blooni- 
ing with the golden harvest; in the pleasant homes around us, 
where happiness is enthroned in the family; in the schoois and 
churches whose founGations they laid; in the pure, moral and re- 
ligious principles which they made the chief cornerstone of all 
their undertakings, and whose influence is so clearly manifest in 
your community to-day. 

It may not be improper for me to advert to some of the early 
incidents of our county, as well as of your township. The first 
settlement (if it could be called a settlement) made in this county 
was bv one Halstead, sometime about 1790. At least he was 
found here by a surveying party, in what is now the township of 
Conneaut, in 1796, uid he claimed to have been here seversl 
years prior to that date. ‘Very little is known of him. What 
brought him alone into the wilds,I am unable to state. Civilization 
seemed to have no cuarms for him, and shortly aiter the anpear- 
ance of the surveying party he left, and I believe we have no trace 
of him after his yoins; 

The first white family to spend a winter in the county, and I 
believe on the eS was that of James Kingsbury, at Conneaut, 
in 1796-7. 

In looking at the magnificently spread tables here to-day, we 
would think that starvation would bea term known onlytothe dic- 
tionary. Yet, such is not the fact, for it actually invaded this 
family of Mr. Kingsbury. The father had been called back to his 
former home in the east, shortly after getting his family into the 
house, occupied by the surveying party I have before mentioned, 
leaving his wife and children alone in the then unbroken wilderness. 
He expected to be gone but a short time, but unfortinately, he was . 
prostrated with sickness just as he was ready to start for home, 
and was sick for several weeks. There were no ~neans of com- 
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municating with is family. His wife and children looked long 
and anxiously for him, and at length mourned him as dead. As 
soon as able he started for his home. At Presque Isle, he procured 
twenty pounds of flour, and on foot he carried it through the forest 
to his family. On arriving at his home, he found his wife who had 
been confined during his absence, so weak from acrual starvation 
as to be unable to arise from ker bed to greet him, and by her side 
lay her dead infant, which had died for the want of nourishment, 
while but a short time before another child had also died. Thus, 
during his absence, his wife, who was herself nearing her end, by 
that most horrible of all deaths, starvation, saw two cf her 
children expire before her from famishing hunger. 

I allude to this tc show you what others’ suffered that we 
might have comfort. And when you are prone to:repine at your lot 
and think your surroundings are poor and cheerless, :ust remember 
the hardships that were endured by those who first brought civili- 
zation to the then western wilds. 

Harpersfield was settled in 1798, and the first settlers lived on 
corn meal made by pounding the corn in a stump hollowed out, or 
upon meal or flour carried upon their backs from some point mati\ 
miles away in Pennsylvania. This was the first permanent settle- 
ment made in the county of Ashtabula, the family of Mr. Kings- 
bury, to which I have before alluded, having left Conneaut and 
gone further west. 

The townships of Conneaut, Austinburg, Windsor and Monroe 
were settled in 1799, Morgan in 1801, Geneva in 1802 and your 
township of Wayne in 1808. 

The first house built in the county, was that built by the sur- 
veying party, in 1796, it being the one in which the Kingsbury fam- 
ily spent the winter of 1796-7. : 

The first marriage was that of Aaron Wright tc Anna Mont- 
gomery, both of Conneaut, in 1800. There were no Ministers or 
Justices of the Peace then in Conneaut, so for the want of carriages 
ocr palace coaches to ride in, they walked through the woods, some 
twenty cr twenty-five miles to Harpersfield, where one Wheeler, a 
Justice of the Peace, pronounced the ceremony tnat made them 
husband and wife. 

The first child born in the county was that cf James Kings- 
bury, of which I have spoken, it being the one that died from star- 
vation. 

The first adult person who died in the county, was J. Gleason, 
in August, 1798, in Harpersfield. 

The first school taught was in Harpersfield in i802, by Hliza- 
beth Harper, afterwards the wife of Judge Tappan. 
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The first Saw Mill was erected in Windsor in 1800, by Solomon 
Griswold, and the first Grist Mill was erected in Austinburg in 
1801, by Ambrose Humphrey. All of these events transpired be- 
fore Wayne was settled, and so far as we now know, before any 
white man, save one, had entered its borders. 

Titus Hayes, then a young man full of zeal, and fired rit a 
love for adventure, with no companions but his ever ready gun and 
faithful dog, had entered the township somewhere near its northb- 
east corner as early as 1798. His was the first tread of white man 
upon its soil. What his feelings were as he passed nearly over the 
ground we are now upon, and listened to the songs of the birds, 
which, for the first time since the forests were formed was poured 
forth upon civilized ears, we can only conjecture. He afterwards 
became a resident of the township, and for years was ona of the 
leading and most respected citizens of our communily. The brave 
man passed to his reward more than forty-five years ago. 

The first road laid out in the county, was the “Old Girdiea 
Road,” in 1797, from Conneaut through Sheffield, Plymouth, Aus- 
tinburg, Trumbull and into Geauga County. 

In 1801-2, the “Gid Salt Road’ was opened from Ashtabula 
through Austinburg, Morgan, New Lyme, Wayne, Gustavus and into 
Kinsman. These were neither macadamized roads nor free turn- 

‘pikes, except in one particular, all persons were free to pass over 
them as often as they cculd and chose to do so. 

The “Old Salt Road” was so called, because the salt which was 
brought from New York along the Lake Shore to Ashtabule, was 
drawn along this marked and underbrushed way into the various 
townships through which the route lay. I will remark as I pass, 
that salt was then very cheap, being only about $20 a barrel. 

In 1804, at the close of the year, there were, counting two 
bachelors for a family—I might as well stop to say, that then as 
now, two bachelors made a mighty small and pnorly appointed 
family—just ninety-three families in the county, of which twenty- 
seven were in Harpersfield, twenty in Conneaut, seventeen in Aus- 
tinburg, thirteen in Morgan or seventy-seven families in four town- 
ships. 

The first mail route was established in 1808, fiom Warren, in 
Trumbull County, to Mesopotamia, Windsor, Morgan, Austinbur¢g, 
Harpersfield, Painesville and on to Cleveland. The only thorough, 
broad, well appointed stage coach that passed over this route, was 
one McElyane. It was the fast mail train of those days, tor two 
reasons—first, because it was white, and secondly, because of its 
speed, going the entire distance of one hundred and fifty miles in 
one week. 
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Mark the contrast between then and now, what a wonderful 
change. One can hardly realize it. Then the mail carrier, with the 
small bag upon his lack, trudged on foot the envire distance; 
through swamps and dark and lonely forests, swimming the swollen 
streams and fording the shallow ones, creeping on logs for bridges 
and sleeping on boughs for beds—the carrier went. his rounds anc 
faithfully delivered ihe few letters and papers which were received 
and read by the early settlers. There were no “Dailies” then, and 
the “Weeklies” were read a month after they were printed. “ 

Now the iron horse is hitched to the mail train, and with the 
velocity of the wind goes thundering across the enuntinent draw- 
ing tons of matter and leaving it at night hundreds of miles away 
from the starting point in the morning. The Dailies of our great 
cities are read before they are dry from the press. 

The first permanent settlement in this township was made in 
1808, and the township was organized in 1811. I do not propose 
to enter upon a careful! history of the settlement and early inci- 
dents of the township, that was most faithfully done twenty-five 
years ago to-day, by ycur then speaker, the Hon. J. R. Giddings, 
who had been one of the early settlers and could speak from actual 
knowledge and observation. Nor will I repeat that history. But 
changes have been wrought since the historian stocd here at the 
close of the half century of the settlement of vour township. Death 
has been busy in making those changes, and your community has 
borne a rich harvest for your cemeteries of fully ripened sheaves. 
The early settlers, have all, save one, been gathereé to their fath 
ers, and you—their children, grandchildren and greai-grand- 
children, are here to enjoy the fruits of their manly tcil and cherish 
their memory. Do ysu realize what that toil was? They turned 
their backs upon homes where privileges abounded, homes of civi- 
lization and comfort, homes of religious and educational and volitical 
advantages, and came to these wilds, filled with beasts and Indiars, 
to carve out for themselves new homes, and to undergoall of the 
hardships incident to the settlement of an untrodden land. 

In doing this, they carved out for themselves a noble fame, and 
one that shall grow brighter as the years grow older. 

The Pilgrim Fathers left a land which no longer furnished 
them a home, and came across the ocean from oppression that they 
might build for themselves altars of freedom. 

Your fathers lef= homes of freedom, where they could be free- 
men; ieaving lives of comparative ease, they sought in these 
western wilds, througk lives of hardship awi unrestrained toil, to 
lay broad and deep the foundations of a great state. There were 
no homes until they could make trem, ao schools until they could 
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found them, no churshes until they could rear them, and no fields 
until they could cleas them. There were no means of evonmmuni- 
cating with the homes they had left, for there were then no postoffices. 
If the young men wished to correspond with loved ones left behind, 
they could not write them dainty letters on gill-cdgcd, rose- 
scented paper, and take them up to the postoffic2 for the morning’s 
mail, in order that they might reach their destineticn by the next 
evening; they were forced to wait until some one ‘of the com- 
munity should be returning to the land of tneir fathers, when they 
would send such messages as the visiting person could convenient- 
ly carry. 

The first postoffice established in the townghio was in i825, in 
yonder house, with ?Jori Miner as postmaster, and a distribution 
of letters and papers once a week. The first mails were carried 
by persons going on foot. Since then, even, most wondrous changes 
have heen grought. Then there were no fast freight trains to land 
the househcld effects from Connecticut at your doors in thirty-six 
hours. The fast fre;ght train then consisted of » yoksa of oxen 
hitched to a wagon, and your goods from New Enz2iard were land- 
ed here after a journey lasting from three to six weeks. hen 
Steam Engines for drawing cars were unknown, so were reaping 
and mowing machincs. No such machines as that represented in 
the picture hanging on that tree were then known, much less in use 

After sowing the grain they were forced to cut it with the olé 
fashioned cradle, or by the less effective instrument the sickle, and 
the gress was cut with the hand-scythe and raked wilh the hand- 
rake. Not until 1833, when Hussey, of Ohio, invented the sawtooth 
cutter, did you have machines for cutting grain and hay, and 
not until 1851, when: W. H. Seymour, of New York, invented the 
reaping machine, dil you have a machine that would gather the 
grain into form for binding, while now the most ingenious n:achine, 
of W. A: Wood, will cut, gather and bind into sheaves the grain. 

Then there were no seed scwers, except such as nature provid- 
ed in the two hands of man; no grain drills to plant the seed in 
continuous rows;no sulky hay-rakes upon which the driver sits 
while laboring, and upon which he can sit and take his noon nap. — 

Wayne was settled before Fulton had made the discovery of 
how to make steam effective. 

It was not until 1808 that.a steamboat became successful, when’ 
the “Clermont” suecessfully navigated the water. 

In 1808 the “Phcenix’ was taken by Stevens from New York, 
by sea around to the Delaware river. It was the first voyage of a 
steamboat on the ocean. Not until 1819 was the ocean crossed by 
a Steam Craft, at which time the “Savannah” crossed from the 
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city of Savannah to St. Petersburg, and made the return trip <o 
New York, taking twenty-six days for the return. 

Now our fioating palaces make the trip in eight or nine days’ 
time. 

Then there was nota mile of railway on the continent; no 
engine to screech in your ear, and no thundering trein to aisturh 
your siumbers. Over all that settled portion of our country, tne 
horse was the means of the fastest locomotion. The first railroad 
m the country was built from Quincy, Mass., to tide water, in 1826, 
four miles long. Nor was it laid with the famous T rail. Its 
rail consisted of timbers three and a half inches wide, laid upen 
sleepers, and upon this timber was spiked a band of ircn one-fourth 
of an inch thick. Nor was there a locomotive to hitch to the cars 
which relied along this novel track, they were drawn by horses at 
the rate of four or five miles per hour. 

The second railroad was built from Mauch Chunk to the Le- 
high River, in 1827, a distance of thirteen miles. This was also 2 
wooden railway and run by horses. é 

The first locomctive to draw cars by steam, was built in Eug- 
land, and landed in this country in 1830. It was a crude affair as 
compared with the things of almost marvelous beauty, and cer- 
tainly of almost limitless power, which go tearing across our con- 
tinent ut the rate of thirty miles per hour, drawing trains which 
astenish one to behold. 

When you met here twenty-five years ago, to celebrate tne 
Semi-Centennial, there were 15,000 miles of railway in operation in 
this country, and in 1874 there were 72,623 miles, and now there are 
somewhere near 80,000 miles, costing between $4,000,000.000 and 
$5,000,000,000. The reads now in operation in the United States 
and Territories, if placed in one continuous line would extend 
around the globe more than three and one-quarter times. 

A fourth of a century ago, it took from seventy to ninety days 
to eross our continent and now the journey is accomplished in sey- 
en or cight days. 

At that time, if any person had predicted that in a few years 
we should travel from Maine to California by steam, he wouid have 
been thought mad or insane; now the iron track stretches away 
from New England, across New York, the Middle and Western 
States, over the Mississippi, on to and over the great alkaline 
plains, through deep canyons and over mountain ranges, until it 
ends at the blue waters of the Pacific Ocean; and almost hourly the 
irou horse drags its lead of freight or of human beings over moun: 
tain summits more than a mile and a half higher than the tallest 
church spire on the continent. 
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But the wonderful skill of man stops not with laying the track 
over the mountain; it disdains to always climb, so it bores its way 
through the mountain and lays the track, and runs the engine 
through the cpening. 

But the inventive genius of man, stops not with the discovery 
of how to apply steam to the propelling of boats and the drawing 
of cars, for it has gone out into other fields and dealt with other 
agencies more subtle as well as more powerful. I said to you a few 
minutes ago, that the man who, twenty-five years ago, had prophe 
sied that lecomotives would draw long trains of cars over the 
Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains, would have been pronounced 
a fool or crazy. Yet we have seen the fulfillment of such pre- 
dictions; but what would have been said of one, who forty-five 
years ago, announcec his belief that intelligence would be con- 
veyed across the continent in a moment of time? So wild would 
the prediction have been thought, that we would hardly have con- 
sidered it worth while to spend time to laugh at the absurd notion. 

Behold! the fulfilling of such wild ‘notions, when in 1844 
Prof. Morse sent over the wires from Baltimore to Washington, the 
words, “What hath God wrought?” The world was amazed aud 
confounded. Yet, in the short space of thirty-four years, wnat us- 
tonishing results have been reached in the transmission of ideas 
‘over teiegraph wires. 

Now there are more than 214,000 miles of wire used for tele- 
graph purposes in the United States, and on the globe tt.ere are 
more than 978,500 miles of wire, or enough to girdle the world 
more than thirty-nine times. y 

Leng after your township was settled, if one of you received a 
letter announcing that some dear friend was dying at the old home, 
in New England, you would fully realize that in. all human proba- 
bility, long before you could reach the old homestead the dear one 
would be in the grave; but now, rapid as lightning, there flies across 
the states the words, ‘father is dying, come,” and you toke the 
afternoon train, and within twenty-four hours have reached almost 
any point in New England. The sad words may reach you away 
in Colorado, but you take the express train and reach the house of 
death iv time for the funeral. 

So rapidly is intelligence conveyed,that onreceiving a dis- 
patch from London, ycu look at the clock and compare the momen: 
of sending with the exact time of its receipt, and are astonished to 
find by your time, it was received several hours earlier than it was 
sent. i 

The ingenuity of man stopped not with stretching the wire 
across rivers, gulfs and over mountain heights, it must press for 
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ward with resistless energy until continent should be bound to con- 
tinent. Long years ago, it tauzht us how to spread forth the white 
canvas to the gale ard make the trackless deep a highway ver the 
world, but it was reserved for our day and generation to witness the 
astonishing, nay, almost miraculous feat of sending from the 
very sunrise of the eastern continent, under the ocean and to the 
very sunset of the western, an “All Hail,’ or a “God Speed,” in a 
moment of time. 

In 1858 the first ocean telegraph was laid, and the Queen of 
England ard the President of the United States exchanged saluta- 
tions, but in a short time it failed. In 1865 a second attempt was 
made to lay another, but it parted in mid ocean. 

In 1866 another wire was successfully laid, and the ship from 
which it was paid out, returned to where the one of 1865 parted, 
and there the wonderful feat was performed of grappling the brok- 
en ends in water mcre than 6,000 feet deep, and bringing them tc 
the surface and splicing them and completing the laying of «he er 
tire wire. There are miles enough of submarine cable now laid 
to encircle the globe more than two and one-fourth times. : 

These are days of mighty changes and events. ‘The steam- 
boat, locomotive and telegraph are now things of the past. The 
skill of man is making gigantic strides upon what has bitherto 
been unexplored fields. Already the world is standing in amaze- 
ment at the telephone, phonograph and other achievements. I will 
venture no prediction, but if some Edison should appear here at 
the celebration of the completion of a full century of your town- 
ship’s history, and in some manner, bottle up the remarks of your 
then speakers, and lay them away to be reproduced, perfect iu 
everything, a hundred years after, the world would be no more 
astonished than it has been at some of the brilliant successes of the 
past. 

Wayne has never, so far as my knowledge goes, been very 
much given to aiding, in a business way, the class of professional 
men to which 1! belong. 

The only lawyer who ever attempted to live in your midst, and 
earry on his profession, soon starved out, and moved to Jefferson. 

It could not be said of Wayne what an old gentleman orce said 
of the place where I reside. I will tell you the story. 

One day, an cld man, whom most of you knew for many years, 
went to Jefferson on business, connected with reducing his tax list. 
He was bent with age, stiffened with years of labor, and hobbled 
arouna with a cane in either hand. He was unsuccessful in his 
undertaking, and became irritated. He thought the lawyers were 
at the bottem of his difficulty. After leaving the Court House, he’ 
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hobbled across the street to the cast side, and then turning round 
called out to several legal gentlemen who were standing on th: 
steps in frent of the court house, in his squeaking voice, and said, 
“T have known Jefferson when the wolves were very thick and tle 
lawyers were very scarce, and now the lawyers are very thick and 
the welves are very scarce, and the change has not henefitted the 
place, either—hey!” , 

Since you met here twenty-five years ago, mighty events have 
transpired in the political world. The smoldering fires that were 
then burning have since broken out into fierce flames, and fanned 
by prejudice and passion, have burned with an intensity of heat 
that none of you then dreamed of. The tremendous conflict which 
was then raging between liberty and bondage, culminated in one of 
the bloodiest rebellions that ever drenched a land with blood. Ir 
that conflict were arrayed, upon one side those who desired to 
found a government upon human slavery, and upon the other those 
who desired freedom for all. I need not stop to say upon which 
side in that conflict you were arrayed. You fought for your con. 
victions, and faithfully did you battle for truth, freedom and your 
country’s integrity. Your sons and husbands and fathers carried 
the old flag upon more than six hundred battle fields and skirmish 
grounds, during thai terrible conflict, and true to the last, you 
bravely fought until you nobly won. But the long agony is over, 


and we may say with our own poet, Holmes, 
“Peace, with her large and lilied calms, 
“Like moonlight sits on land and. lake, 
“With healing in her dewy balms 
“Hor pride, that pines' and hearts that ache, 
-“From Huron to the land of. palms.” 


“From rock-bound Massachusetts bay 
“To San Francisco’s golden gate; 
“From where Itasca’s waters play, 
“To those that plunge and palpitate 
“A thousand happy leagues away, 
“And drink amid her dunes and bars 
“The Mississippi’s boiling tide, 
“Still floating from a million spars 
“The Nation’s Ensign undefied 
“Blazons hei galaxy of stars.” 


Time rolls on! Most of the old settlers are gone; but they left 
their impress upon everything connected with your township. Jn 
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you I see worthy scns and daugnters of worthy sires. A few of 
those who helped to clear your fields and rear your homes are still 
with you. They are the links in ihe chain which binds you to the 
past. Care for them, gently lead them during their short stay, that 
their last days may be peaceful. 

Of those who took part in your ceremonies twenty-five years 
ago, Many are gone, a few are left. Your then speaker hes gone 
from scenes of bitterest strife to his great reward. It fell to his lot 
in this iife to be a prominent figure during the most exciting period 
of our country’s history. When he addressed you here, the pr‘n- 
ciples for which he was contending in the councils of the nation 
were most unpopular. He was a!’most alone in advocating them 
then. Sccial ostracism was visited upon him and yet he faltered 
not. He saw not the end, but hoped when all seemed dark. In the 
moral and political world, as in the physical, there is a seed time 
and a harvest, and we may know as surely in one as in the other, 
that what we sow we shall also gather; but we may not know in 
one as we know inthe other when that harvest shall be. Jn the 
physica] world we go forth at spring time and scatter the seed with 
the full knowledge that in the summer or autumn we shall reap 
the golden grain; in the moral or political world we go forth to the 
seed time, but God ajone knows when the harvest shall be. That it 
shall surely come is decreed of heaven. That which is planted 
may lie for years unseen by mortal eyes, unheard by mortal ears, 
but watched and watered by care eternal it shall bloom in other 
years and in the far off harvest fields shall be gathered the golden 
grain. 

Mr. Giddings had then gone forth to the seed time and was 
planting the slowly sprouting seed of human rights, but he could 
not tell what generation siiould go forth to the reaping. That 
which he planted bloomed again before he was gathered to his 
fathers. But it bloomed amid the red fields of blood, and above 
three hundred thousand swarded war mounds. 


“Tis thus Omnipotence its law fulfills, 
“And vengeance executes what Justice wills.’ © 


But the brave man has gone; yet he lives in all that exalts a 
people or makes a nation grand—even unto immortal fame—whiile 
millions of free hearts beat off a grand anthem to his praise. 

Another one of your speakers then (Rev. E. B. Chamberlain) 
has lived to address you to-day. His words have been words of 
wisdom, and it will be well that you give heed to them. You have 
loved him during the years that e1e passed, and I knew your love 
goes out to him to-day. He has been with many of you at your 
marriage, with many of your dear friends at death, and has shared 
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with you many of the joys and-sorrows of life. I know your earn- 
est prayer is that his life may yet be spared to him these many 
years, 9nd that he may be crowned with blessings while he lives 
and with that better life after death. 

One other prominent figure in your gathering twenty-five yeavs 
ago, is here to-day. I allude to the one who was your Chairman 
and President of the day, Mr. C. C. Wick. He comes back to you 
now to find so much that has changed. Many of his old compan- 
ions are gone, and all his young ones have grown old. In yonder 
cemetely are resting Some who were as dear tohim as his own lite, - 
and many who were very near to him as neighbors and friends; 
and there too he hopes to rest when he shall receive the not un- 
welcome Summons to “come home.’ May he be blest witn leng: 
thened years which shall be full of happiness. 

When vour President called for all who were here then, to 
arise, I looked on with mingled feelings of pleasure and sadness. 
Pleasure, that so many have been spared, and sadness, when I 
thought how few of all that number, will live to join in your full 
Centennial. What may await us all I know not; what of happiness 
or sorrow may be in store for you is not given unto me to tell, prt | 
permit me, in closing, to express the hope, that as your lives have 
been peaceful and prosperous, so may they continue to be full cof 
blessings, that at the close, you may look back over years that have 
been overflowing with the richness of life, and be able to say, I 
have fought the good fight. 


The close of Mr. Northway’s speech brought forth from those 
who had listened attentively, prolonged cheers, making the ‘wild 
woods ring,’ which cnly ceased when a song by the ancien’ choir 
was announced, and 


“Why do we mourn departing friends” 


was sung to the tune of China. 

Judge Cadwell, of Cleveland, being present, was introduced 
and told us some incidents of the early settlements, also several 
anecdotes in his usual happy manner. 

The Wayne choir then sang 


“Hark the song of Jubilee,’ 


after which the historian, Uncle Linus H. Jones, came forward and 
read a sketch of the history of the township for the twenty-five 
years past. 
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ADDRESS 


——or— 


EINGS: H. JONES. 


Mr. President, Fellow Citizens and Friends:—Iit is with-no 
little emotion that I arise to address you in a duty which the ; 
occasion appears to demand. Knowing full well that you will not 
look for anything from me to be garnished with eloquence, in lan- 
guage or manner, I venture upon somewhat of a review of our. his-. 


tory as a township for the past twenty-five years—we were then 
told, that 


“Half centuries were the small dots 
On time’s broad dial-plate; 

Way-marks set up to show the world 
How early or how late.” 


Aithough this is true in regard to the general course of time, 
yet, in regard to man, it measures more than half of a full life- 
time. Wherefore, when we take survey of a period cmbracing but 
three-fourths of a century, a twenty-five,or a ten to five become 
prominent marks or dots by which we compute or measure its 
course. 

In looking over the record of twenty-five years ago, which takes 
up our history from the time that the woodman’s ax first resound- 
ed in the,forests of Wayne, relating the slow and toilsome prog- 
ress of clearing the land of its heavy timber, which then covered 
every acre of our township, before anything could be done :n pro- 
ducing by cultivation the advent of families here and there mak- 
ing openings in the dense forests, and happy when they had suc- 
ceeded in driving the forest back to such a distance that «he tall 
trees could not, in falling, reach the log cabin, nor obstruct the di- 
rect rays of the sun. A patch of corn planted by striking an ax 
into the ground, dropping the seed into the opening, and then closed 
by a pressure of the feot. Resounting various privations and hard- 
ships, and the advance of improvements in bringing the land into a 
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condition to be serviceable for the sustenance of man and beast—- 
the general progress, agriculturally, socially, civilly and religious- 
ly, for fifty years, which may be considered more than the fu] time 
of our minority, which brought us to the period when we held a 
place as a settled township, and fully established in the routine 
and humdrum of agricultural life, all moving (with few exceptions) 
in the same groove, having a common interest with each cther in 
the improvements of the times, which were largely the making of 
roads, providing for schools, Gospel privileges, etc. at a time 
when incessant and laborious toil was necessary in order to obtain 
the ordinary means of sustenance. This having been told, it ap- 
pears to cover that part of our history which is distinctly the 
period of improvement and change, more than is usual in a course 
of years which would follow. ‘ 

We cannot detail to you the change from forest to field, the 
change from the log cabin to comely farm house, or the log schoc!- 
house, with windows of oiled paper, to those of a more comely 
‘aspect; that belongs to our previous history. Here I may state 
that the building of good houses commenced something over fifty 
years ago. The house now occupied by F. E. Jones, was built in 
1826, by Samuel Jones, Sr., and was probably the best at the 
time. The one now occupied by the Kennedys, was built near 
that time, by Anson Jones, a brother of the lamented Drayton 
Jcnes: afterwards occupied successively by Sela Whiting, Gorden 
Miller and the parents of the present occupants. Thus the change 
went on, when at the close of our fiftieth year, the log buildings 
had nearly all disappeared. 

Within the past twenty-five vears many good houses have been 
built, prominent among which are those of Chester Oatman, E. A 
Fobes, O. P. Fobes and many others that belong to the class of 
gcod farm houses. A large number of the early built and less 
preter.tious houses have been enlarged and improved in a manner 
which shows enterprise and thrift, giving our township the appeer- 
ance of a generally well-to-do community, without being able to 
boast of the millionaire or $100,000 man, with his stately» mansion 
Two dwellings have been consumed by fire, one belonging to Rufts 
Woodworth, eight or ten years ago, and the Hezekiah Platt house, 
owned and occupied by Charles Smith. In churches, the loss of 
the Congregational Church, by fire, December, 1872, incurring a 
loss of about $4,000. Our present housé, built in 1874, at an ox- 
pense of over $6,400, stands in its place. The Methodist Church 
was moved from Lindenville to the Center in 1865, enlarzed, re- 
seated and improved to its present comely aspect. Those who 
knew Wayne from passing through it twenty-five years ago, would 
know it now, but would not say, it is going down. 
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We pause here and look around for the veterans of twenty- 
five years ago; where are they? 

Capt. Joshua Fobes and wife, Deacon Calvin Andrews, Elisha 
Giddings and wife, Hori Miner and wife, widow Titus Hayes, Mrs. 
Samuel Jones, Deacon Wm. Fitch and wife, Deacon Simon Fobes, 
Levi Fobes and wife, Deacon Norman Wilcox and wife, Rev. Evh- 
raim- 7’, Woodruff ana wife, Dr. Luther Spellman and ’wife, Jerry 
Hart and wife, Nathaniel Coleman and wife, Charles Walworta 
and wife, and David Fobes, all of the above named were near the 
age of seventy years, some more and some less, at the time of our 
Semi-Centennial. 

Thcse who took a prominent place upon the platform were 
Hon. J. R. Giddings, Rev. H. A. Babcock, Rev. George Roberts. I 
can extend the list. We may look and think. We find one left of 
that group who had numbered three score and ten years, has out- 
lived his generation and stands tottering upon the grave’s brink 
We think them over as we knew them twenty-five years ago; our 
hearts sadden as we run over the extended list, and yet nothing 
more has taken place than was looked for in the natural course of 
events. But our task in this vein is but begun; we may note of 
those then with us, Albigence Woodworth and wife, Horatio Wood- 
worth, Charles Spellman, Cyrus Camp and wife, Wm. Matthews, 
H. G. Dean and wife, David Smilie and wife, Loton Fobes, Oshea 
Fobes and wife, Sylvester Ward and wife. Mrs. C. C. Wick, 
Augustus Ward, Hezekiah Platt and wife, Leroy Hayes, Dr. Brad- 
ley and wife, Mrs. Ciarlotte Hayes (Weeks), Mrs. Philemon Brock- 
way, ali of whom ‘left families at about or quite mature age, and 
at this time, if living, would each have numbered, at the least, three 
score years to that of about eighty-five to ninety. As we cast a 
lock back, memory brings up the recollection of James W. Ken- 
nedy, Billings Barber, Mrs. Anson Jones, Mrs. Samuel Jones, Jr.. 
Milton R. Miner, Eli Barton and wife, Mrs. Rufus Woodworth, Mrs. 
Amasa Woodworth, George Marvin, Henry P. Wilder, Mrs. Joel 
Pease, Mrs. H. A. Babcock, mostly of a younger clazs, who then 
stood with us, with prospects as fair for this day as many of us at 
that time, who are permitted to enjoy this occasion. 

The review of the past calls up mingled emotions of pleasure 
and sadness: of pleasure that so large a number of the residents of 
former days can greei each other on so memorable an occasion; of 
sadness, when we think of the vacancies which time has made in 
our ranks of twenty-five years ago. 

Thus has the unyielding, but steady pressure of the hand of 
time been forcing us along, until those who bore the hardsaips of 
pioneer life and their peers in years have been forced out of lite, 
while those who then stood firm in manhood’s prime have become 
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the old of to-day. No sweeping sickness has thinned our ranks. 
True, in January, 1877, the small pox made its appearance, causing 
our whole population to stand aghast; but, by prudence and care, a 
fearful effect was avoided, except in two families, those of Frank- 
lin Niles and Lyman H. Fobes, from one of which three were re- 
moved by death, and of severe cases we note those of Wm. S. M- 
Granahan and F. A. Kinnear. We may look over the times of our 
late war, and call to mind the anxieties and forebodings whick 
stirred our hearts to their very depths, when cur sons and brothers 
were called to the field of conflict, the anguish of spirit when the 
tidings came that one and another had fallen, yet we have occasion 
for gratitude and thanksgiving, to-day, that our bereavement was 
so much less than many of our sister townships. The toss, b+ 
death, of those accredited to this township was made to be fifteen, 
among whom were Frederick M. Giddings, Ferdinand F. Fohes, At- 
bert G. Rowe, Wm. Bradenbaugh, Newton Woodworth, Charles 
Smith, Claudius Steele, Nathaniel Latham Coleman, L. A. Monta 
John Roberts, Geo. W. Northruj:, Orlando O. Wakeman, and 
David B. Montgomery. We look over this past record with feelings 
of sadness, bringing together in one view the admonitions of our 
mortality; yet we have occasion to be grateful for so great a preser- 
vation of life, and so bounteous a supply of all that is ne-essary 
to contribute to human happiness and comfort, closing our seventy- 
fifth year with an abundance of the products of the field to that 
extent that future want must be far in the distance. 

We pause here and look around for those who remain of the 
early settlers that were with us twenty-five years ago. On the east, 
we find Dicdate Woodworth, aged eighty-seven years. Of those 
who lived on the Hayes road, we find Samuel Jones, aged ninety- 
seven years, Mrs. Calvin Andrews, lately gone to Kansas, Mrs 
Jabez Fobes, Mrs. Sally Barber, and west we find Amasa Woca- 
worth, Mrs. Dolly Fobes, and Mrs. Rosanna Lowery, aged ninety 
years. [Of those then with us, who were less than sixty years of 
age. and now over sixty-five, (with few exceptions), we notice the 
following: Horace Wilcox and wife, (Mary Fobes, the first female 
child born in the township), Deacon L. E. Parker, (died Jan. 2nd. 
1879), and wife, Deacon David Parker and wife, Richard Hayes aud 
wife, Horace F. Giddings and wife, Linus H. Jones and wife, Philiy 
Fonner and wife, Dr. C. B. Walworth and wife, Anson Jones, “Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thompson, (formerly Mrs. Matthews), Nathaniel Cole- 
man and wife, Jerry Wilcox and wife, Norman Wilcox and wife, 
David Hart and wife, Joel Pease, Mrs. Rosetta McMichael, Mrs. 
Henry Wilder, George Wakeman and wife, Simon P. Fobes and 
wife, and just over the border, Anson J. Giddings and wife, aad 
Joshua H. Giddings and wife.] 
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About seventeen years ago, note was made that cighteen per- 
sons were living in the township, within one mile of the Pymatun- 
ing, whose average ages were over eighty vears. 

Comparatively few of the homesteads have passed from the 
possession of the descendants of their early occupants, exceit some 
of short continuance. Some of the exceptions are that of Rufus 
Woodworth, in lots twenty-nine and thirty, E. T. Woodruff, Deacon 
Calvin Andrews, Hezekiah Platt, Benoni Andrews, Samuel Jones, 
Jr., (now owned by D. T. Beardsley), and some others of less note. 
in the western half, most of the homesteads are occupied by those 
who first settled or occupied them, that part having been setiled at 
a much later period. 

Among the changes which have taken place, we may notice 
some of the inroads of that tyrant, fashion. We need not go back 
and netice the change from four and a half yards for a lady’s dress, 
to that of eight or ten, and our appreciation of the improvement in 
graceful style becoming a lady; but when the expansive period 
arrived, with its balloon proportions, and the consequent increase 
of fabric to sixteen and twenty or more yards, in order to cover the 
ribby frame, we were put to our wits’ end as to what was about to 
happer. One suggestion was that the ladies had become Millerites 
and were preparing for the ascension. But it proved that Miller 
had miscalculated, the bubble burst with a consequent collapse, 
which the sterner sex looked upon with favor, as having the effect 
of diminishing the bill for material. But here we were doomed to 
disappointment, for now the wits were set to work to devise plans 
to use up the materiai, a wudge is made here, a fold or twc there, 
with some six or eight pull-ups, and a wrap or two, until we imagine 
the dressmaker to say, “There, that won’t look bad,’ and the 
anxiety of the how is relieved. But however much we may be dis 
posed to criticise, we must accord to the ladies one exhibition of 
sense and good taste, in rejecting the blcomer innovation. about 
thirty years ago. We could not resist the impression, when seein;” 
one thus attired, that she exhibited herself as influenced by mascu- 
line aspirations. 

We might go back and speak of what were called bonnets. their 
ample dimensions enveloping the lady’s head and face so perfectly 
that one could not catch a glimpse of the twinkling eye, or pouting 
lips, without some favoritism, except by a square look, and *he 
palm of the hand was sufficient to hide the modest blushes, some- 
what tc our annoyance in younger days. We will not detail the 
main changes; we recollect the sky rakers that came within ou: 
period, which induced an upwerd look, the gradual diminution of 
size to that of hat, its gradual rise to the top of the head, til now 
it sits above it, as a top-not, giving a full view of the radient face, 
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which seems to invite an approach from any angle you may desire 

We will not further contrast the past with the present. We 
have arrived at our present condition by slow and tcilsome prog- 
ress, and without the fluctuations which have been common in late 
years, and are fully settled down as a rural township, without a 
railroad, but plenty oi them at cur very door, and no great change 
is to be looked for, more than is common in such a position. unless 
some enterprising adventurer snould “strike ile.” 

Although we are through with our review, we cannot forbear 
casting a glance forward, and ask ourselves, what will Wayne ke 
when she has completed her century? We look upon those now in 
active life; those who may remain will be the old of that day; those 
now in their teens, with those who have but lately attained to their 
major state, will then be the active men, each one contributing to 
the character and position which the township will have in our 
county and region. Therefore, I may say to those now ir active 
life, and the younger who form the rear guard with the ranks cf 
recruits, ‘“ccome to the front,’ and make your township wkat you 
wish it to be, that you may indulge a just pride in saying and hav- 
ing it known, that your home 1s Wayne. 


The Ancient Choir favored us with one more song—Auld Lang 
Syne—when all joined in singing Old Hundred. 

On motion of Mr. Wm. B. Smilie the meeting «adjourned for 
twenty-five years, after which the benediction was pronounced hy 
Rev. . B. Chamberiain. 


The following was written for the Anniversary, but was not 
presented in time to be read on that day, we therefore give it a 
place.—Pub. Committee. 


The Greeting. 


We come, we come, from east and west, 
And nerth and south we come; 
We. come to greet each long loved friend, 
Aud loved cld home. 


Desir, loved old Wayne! thy pleasant lands 
And hills of gentle height, 
Crowned with abodes of peace and love, 
Were a delignt. 
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Cherished in memory’'s faithful page, 
As back each leaf we turn, 
Written as with a sunbeam there, 
We quick discern. 


The same kind look, the welcome kind 


That met us oft jpefore, 
The same kind pressure of the hand 
We feel once more. 


Ah, there are those we'll ne’er forget— 


Whose friendship tried and true, 
Has left a solace in our bearts— 
They’ve*passed from view. 


Not lost to us, Oh no! not lost, 
But only gone before; 
‘They wait to welcome coming ones 
On the other chore. 


Oh! when our meeting days are o’er, 
And parting comes at last, 
Be ours the joy to meet again, 
When time has passed. 


Then in the kingdom of our Lord, 
With joy each other greet, 

Joining in praise with one accord, 
Bowing at his feet. 


The Response. 


Welcome, dear friends, we join in friendly greeting; 
Welcome, thrice welcome to our happy meeting. 


’"Tis cause of joy that we may celebrate 
This Anniversary of our early date. 
Seventy-five years have passed since came 


Our parents settling in the town of Wayne, 


And we with gratitude would new record 
The never-ceasing goodness of our Lord. 


Let sweet thanksgiving rise in grateful song, 
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Adoring praise from every heart and tongue; 
Thus will our friendship be renewed, 

Though miles divide us nothing need intrude 
To break the chain which ever bright may be, 
Reaching from time into eternity. 


These dear ones! whom Heaven has called away 
To rest, in waiting for the coming day, 
With love and reverence we their memory keep, 
Trusting the Lord to break the last long sleep, 
And bring us each, with those who’ve gone before, 
Into His kingdom, to go out no more. 
By MRS. L. C. BEARSS. 
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CASUALTIES. 


June, 1840—As Mrs. Dr. Allen, of Kinsman, was driving east 
on the road from the gothic school house, her horse became fright- 
ened and unmanageable, and she was thrown with such foree 
against the fence as to break both her limbs and one arm. Ske 
was taken to the house of Justus Fobes where she died ian about 
six hours. 


Nov., 1848—Drayton Jones fell through the scaffold over the 
barn fioor, alighting on the cylinder of a threshing machine while 
it was in motion. He was torn and mangled in a shocking manner; 
he lived, however, about four days. 


Sept. 29th, 1850—Henry Wilder, a voung man from Sorrel 
Hill, Pa., who was working for Daniel Haines, on lot No. ninety- 
one, was kitled by lightning. Jt was in the evening, and the entire 
family was in the room, and he was in the act of drawing a plan of 
his father’s house orn the stove, when the fluid passed down the 
pipe, tearing the stove into fragments and scattering the pieces 
around the room. The rest of the family was more or less injured. 


Feb. 14th, 1854——Lodema Andrews, daughter of Samuel An- 
drews, was scalded to death. Aged 20 years. 

July 4th, 1857.—Lysander W. Fobes was killed by the prema- 
ture discharge of a cannon, while firing a salute at sunrise. Aged 
27 years. 

Nev., 1864.—J. T. Miner was assisting in raising a bent for 
an adaition to a barn belonging to Wm. Kiddle, on lot No. eighty- 
eight, when by some mismanagement the bent fell to the ground. 
erushing him badly. He lived about one week. 


SUICIDES. 


1823.—-Stephen Inman hung himself by resting his neck on a 
piece of elm bark stretched from a stump to a stake, on ‘ot Na. 
eighty-six. 
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Feb. 7th, 1853——Mr. John Kennedy came to his death by the 
shot of a gun, supposed to have been discharged by his own hands. 
Aged 5, years. 


Sept., 1857.—Frank Lyman, of Cherry Valley, poisoned nimselt 
by drinking morphine mixed with water, at the residence of 
Eliphlet Clark, on lot No. eighty-eight. 


1849.—Charles Grokenbarger hung himself in an ashery bui!d- 
ing, near the town line between Wayne and Cherry Valley. 


1821.—The grist mill in the southeast part of the township, on 
the Pymatuning Creek, was completed. It was an improvement 
much needed at that time. 


Sept. 13th, 1878 —There oceurred the greatest flood ever known 
here. The Pymatuning Creek was higher by twelve or fifteen inchey 
than ever known before, sweeping its flats entirely clean of fences 
and bridges, causing much damage to roads, ete. 


Summer of 1808.—A severe wind storm passed over this town. 
Its track was about so half mile wide, and extended from about a 
mile north of the center in a direction a little south of east, and 
terminated just before reaching the Pymatuning. it completely 
prostrated the timber in its course. 


© 


DEATHS. 


The following is the miscellaneous list of the Jeaths among 
the old settlers and their descendants, from the first settlement of 
the township, and in some instances it has been followed down to 
the present time, yet the list does not embrace all, especially those 
who came to the township at a more recent date; but it is mors 
extended than was at first anticipated, and will be found as nearly 
correc. as could well be made from the information obtained from 
the friends of the deceased and from other sources. 

Simon Fobes Ist, died Feb. 7th, 1808, aged 86 years; Thankful. 
his wite, died Feb. 4th, 1808, age@ 87 years; Bethiah, daughter of 
Simon ist and Thankful Fobes, died Sept. 15th, 1836, aged 82 years. 
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Simon Fobes 2nd, died Jan. @0th, 1840, aged 84 years; Elizabeth, 
his wite, died Dec. 14th, 1837, aged 79 years. 

Simon Fobes 38rd, died Feb. 8th, 1861, aged 77 years: Sylvia 
H., his wife, died December 14th, 1842, aged 51 years; Deidamia, 
second wife, died April 10th, 1856; and of the children of Simon 
3rd and Sylvia H. Fcbes, Dr. Abial J. Fobes, died Apvzil 1st, 1853. 
aged 52 years; Louisa, his wife, died April 8th, 1851, aged 33 years: 
Lois L., wife of Dwight Coe, died Jan. 1st, 1869, aged 39 vears: 
Lucy A., wife of F. B. Fitch, died at Brighton, Cal., Dec. 1st, 1877, 
aged 52 yeers; and of the children of Simon Fobes 4th and Cather- 
ine A., Ferdinand Febes died at Murfreesborough Sept. 4th, 1862. 
aged £1 years; Maggie, wife of L. L. Fobes, died Sept. 7th, 1877, 
aged 35 years; and of the children of Orlando P. and Nancy 
Fobes, Hettie L., died Feb. 20th, 1867, aged 3 years; also Birtie B., 
died March 16th, 1872, aged 6 years, making the sixth generation cf 
this branch of the Fobes family that are buried in the cemetery 
at the center of the town. 

Levi Fobes died Nov. 5th, 1869, aged 81 years; Eunice, his 
wife, died April 4th, 1871, aged 78 years; and of the children of 
Levi and Eunice Fobes, Levi J. Fobes died Nov. 28th, 185s, aged 
41 years; Vastia, his wife, died Sept. 22nd, 1872, aged 54 years; 
Elizabeth, wife of O. H. Miner, died May 24th, 1843, aged 23 years, 
also two infant children died at the same time; Celia, also wife 
of O. H. Miner, died Feb. 21st, 1862, aged 38 years; Amelia, wife of 
Lyman Bentley, died Nov. 8th, 1858, aged 44 years; Orrin Fobes 
died July 24th, 1861, aged 38 years; Lysander W. Fobes died July 
4th, 1857, aged 27 years. 

Joshua Fobes died Sept. 16th, 1861, aged 80 years; Dorothy, 
his’ wife, died Jan. 25th. 1873, aged 93 years; and of the cnildren 
of Joshua and Dorothy Fobes, Alvin Fobes died May Ist, 184), aged 
86 years; Hmily, wife of Joshua, Jr., died Feb. 3rd, 1847, iged 35 
vears. , 


The Family of Nathan Fobes, of Chester, Mass. 


Nathan Fobes died 1833; aged 76 years; Rebecca, his wife, died 
1827, aged 72 years; David Fobes died 1865, aged 82 years; Anna, 
his wife, died 1839; Electa Fobes Foster died April 30th, 1853, aged 
34 years; Sophia Fobes Farver—no dates; Jabez Fobes died April 
16th, 1857, aged 73 years; Sarah Fobes Mapes still living, aged 
87 years; Joseph Fobes died Oct. 12th, 1850, aged 31 years; Julia 
Fobes Phillips—-no cetes; Nathan Fobes 2nd, died Feb., 1813; Jus- 
tus Fohes died 1868, aged 80 years; Philotheta, his wife, died—no 
dates; Amoret Fobes died 1863; Elisha Fobes—no dates; Lotor. 
Fobes died Jan. 3rd, 1863, aged €7 years; Dolly, his wife, still living, 
aged 81 years; Aurora Fobes died May 24th, 1846, aged 20 years; 
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Oshea Fobes died March 10th, 1869, aged 72 years; Abigail, his 
wife, died Feb. 13th, 1871, aged 72 years; William P. Fobes died 
Dec. 8rd, 1878, aged 51 years. 

Blisha Giddings, wife, Philotheta, and son, Anson J., came to 
this town in 1805, where ten more children were born, all of whem 
reached manhood anc womanhood, and were married before any 
deaths occurred among their number. They have a numerous 
progeny, Ashtabula county being the home of many branches of 
the family. Elisha Giddings died August 9th, 1855, aged 75 years; 
his wife, Philotheta, died Dec. 24th, 1868, aged 86 years; of their 
children, Sidney died Oct. 18th, 1851, aged 386 years; Polly, wife 
of Sidney, died July 12th, 1862, aged 88 years; Sophia Mosely died 
March 15th, 1847, aged 26 years; Philotheta Hayes died Oct. 2nd, 
1851, aged 27 years; Seth H., died July 16th, 1849, aged 23 years; 
of their grandchildren, all of Anson J.’s children are dead, namely: 
Addison L., died Sept. 30th, 1851, aged 12 years; A. Eugene died 
July 30th, 1866, aged 23 years, from disease contracted while in the 
Union army. Lucian A., died Jan. 12th, 1867, aged 21 years; Sarvuh 
A., died April 26th, 1868, aged 20 years. 

Frederick M., son of Horace F., died at Murfreesborough, Tern., 
April 21st, 1863, aged 28 years. 

Charles, son of J. Marvin, died in the army, Nor 24th, 1862; 
aged 20 years. 

Joshua Giddings and family came to this town in 1806. He 
died Oct. 21, 1832, aged 77 years; his wife, Elizabeth, dicd Sent 
24, 1827, aged 69 years; of their children, Aranda P., died Oct. 5, 
1844; Sarah, wife of Aranda P., died Aug. 26, 1851, aged 63 years: 
Hon. Joshua R. Giddings died in Montreal, Canada, May 27th, 1864, 
where he held the position of United States Consul to Canada, hav- 
ing received his appointment at the hands of President Lincoln, in 
1861. 

J. Warren Giddings died April 26, 1861, aged 72 years: 
Esther, wife of Warren Giddings, died Oct. 29th, 1868, aged 7$ 
years; Sarah Boardwell, daughter of Warren and. Hsther, died in 
the fall of 1875, aged 53 years; Willis Boardwell died Dec. 25th, 
1876, aged about 53 years. 

Daniel Palmer and family came to this town in 1835. He died 
May 26th, 1870, aged about 58 years; Marian, his wife, died July 
15th, 1852. 

Piilemon Brockway died 1836, aged 57 years; Sally, his wife. 
died 1865, aged 79 years: Samuel Brockway died Oct., 1854; 
Ruby Brockway Eastman died 1862; Lucretia Brockway Bacon 
died 1874; Luman Brockway died Sept. 9th, 1863, aged 41 years. 

Hon. Titus Hayes died Feb. Sth, 1832, aged 56 years; Phebe, 
his wife, died May 5th, 1865, aged 83 years; and of the childrer 
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of Titus and Phebe Hayes, Leroy Hayes died Sept. 28th, 1863, aged 
1871, aged 67 years; Jeremiah Weeks died Aug. 20th, 1864, aged 
68 years; Phebe, wife of Wm. Leach, died March 7th, 1847, aged 
25 years. 


George Wakeman Ist died 1812, aged 56 years; Sarah, his 
wife, died 1842, aged 84 years; Samuel, son of George and Sarah, 
died 1852, aged 89 years; Ruth, his wife, died 1865, aged 82 years: 
George, son of Samuel! and Ruth, and Welthey, his wife, sti!] live, 
and reside on the laids settled by his father and grandfather. To 
them were born eight children; the fourth one, Orlando O., enlisted 
in Co. C, 29th Reg. O. V. I., Sept., 1861, died in Winchester Hospital 
April, 1862, aged 22 years. 


Samuel Jones, Sr., now living, aged 98 years, settled in this 
town in 1811; Deborah, his wife, died Sept. 1st, 1863, aged 81 years; 
and of the children of Samuel and Deborah Jones, Flavel Jones 
died June 9th, 1842, eged 36 years; Orrilla (Burton), his wife, died 
Jan., 1868. 


Lovel E. Parker died Jan. 2nd, 1879, aged 78 years; Statira, his 
wife, died May 28rd, 1839, aged 32 years. 

Mary P., wife of Linus H. Jones, died Sept. 15th, 1828, aged DO 
years; Eliza, second wife, died Jan. 15th, 1840, aged 37 years. 
Fannie B., wife of Anson Jones, died Jan. 4th, 1865, aged 54-years 

Dr. Thos, E. Best, (married Emily Jones), died Oct. 5th, 1877, 
aged 67 years. 

Samantha, wife of Samuel Jones, Jr., died Jan. 9th, 1866, aged 
41 years. 

Sylvia, wife of Flavel HE. Jones, died March 18th, 1865, aged 25 
years, 

Sarah, wife of L. Newton Parker, jJied Dec. 17th, 1873, aged 32 
years. 

Deacon Nathaniel Coleman died May 17th, 1837, aged $3 years. 

Nathaniel Coleman settled in Wayne in 1806, and died July 22nd 
1868, aged 90 years; Submit, his wife, died Jan. 29, 1892, aged 
21 years; Keziah, second wife, died Feb. 9th, 1862, agad 738 years; 

Rachel Hoisingtcn, daughter of Nathaniel and Keziah Coleman, 
died Sept. 12th, 1878, aged 64 years. 

Keziah, widow of David Jones, died April 5th, 1823, aged 62 
years. 

William Jones died Dec. 11tn, 1855, aged 68 years. 

Eliphalet Phelps died March 10th, 1842, aged 76 years; Mahet- 
abel, his wife, died Jan. 22nd, 1840, aged 74 years; Miss Harriet 
Phelps died 1852, aged 54 years. 
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The first settler on the Creek Road, (so called), in Way:1e, was 
Albigence Woodworth, in 1811, who died May 30th, 1874, aged 66 
years; Sally, his wife, died in 1826, aged 34 years; Elizabeth Allen, 
second wife, died 1871, aged 65 years. 

Ezra Woodworth died June 3rd, 1874, aged 66 years. 

Diodate Woodworth settled in Wayne in 1812, and is still living 
on the place where first settled, aged $7 years; Julana, his wife, died 
March 4th, 1868, aged 67 years. 

Horatio Woodwersth died in 1863, aged 67 years; Charity, his 
wife, died in 1849, aged 49 years. 

Newton Woodworth died in the army, Sept. 1, 1864, from wounds 
received May 28, 1864. 

Charity Ketchum died — , aged 84 years. 

Esther Ketchum died 1878, aged 84 years. 

Rufus Woodworth still living; Jane, his wife, died in 1878; and 
of their children, Alexander Woodworth died Feb. 9th, 185£€, aged 
29 years; Roswell Woodworth died in 1858. 

John Woodworth died Jan. 1st, 1829; Sally, his wife, died 1839. 

Amasa Woodworth still living, aged 82 vears; Lucy, his wife, 
died Aug. 22nd, 1870, aged 78 vears. 

. Dr. Luther Woodworth died Feb. 28th, 18538, aged 35 vears; 
Mariah, his wife, died Nov. 13, 1865, aged 39 years. : 

Silas Babcock died Aug. 10th, 1843, aged 73 years—a soldier of 
1812; Rachel, his wife, died Sept. 28th, 1834, aged 56 yeais: and 
their children, Daphne French died Aug. 1ith, 1816, aged 18 
years; Hiram A. died June ist, 1868, aged 66 years; Anna 
Davidson died July 6th, 1858, aged 58 years; Evelina Babcock die? 
Aug. 23rd, 1853, aged 48 years; Orville died , aged about 50 
vears; Rachel A., died Sept. 29th, 1875, aged 66 years; Daniel H. 
died Jan. 14th, 18738, aged 62 years; Sarah Gibson died 
about 50 years. 

Wife and children of Hiram A, :—Hliza P. died July 22nd, 1871, 
aged 56 years; infant son died July 26th, aged 4 days; Anna Eliza, 
died June 22nd, 1851, aged 4 years; Lyman Beecher died Dec. 25th. 
1862, aged 19 years. 

Wife and child of Silas A., son of Hiram A. :—Martha J., wife 
of Silas A., died Jan. 17th, 1873, aged 22 years. She was in usual 
health, and took a dose of chloral at the hand of Dr. B. H. Phelps 
to have a tooth pulled and died in the operation. Martha L. died 
Dec. 17th, 1874, aged 2 years. 

Jerry Hart died Oct. 20th, 1857, aged 73 years; Lola, his wife, 
died Sept. 20th, 1866, aged 81 years; and of the children cf Jerry 
and Lola Hart, Josiah Hart died Jan. 21st, 1848, aged 2S years. 
Jerry Hart died Dec. 29th, 1843, aged 28 years; Fidelia, wife of 
John Spellman, died June 22nd, 1842, aged 28 years; Phoebe, wife of 


-, aged 
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Leonard Tuttle, died Sept. 9th, 1854, aged 35 years; Submit, wife of 
David Hart, dicd May 6th, 1839, aged 28 years; Lola Hart diad 
Dec. 19th, 1841, aged 18 years. 

Dr. Luther Speliman died Sept. 3rd, 1863, aged 84 years; Anna, 
his wife, died March 12th, 1870, aged 86 years; and of the children 
of Dr. Luther and Anna Spellman, John Spellman died Dec. 17th, 
1841, aged 28 years; Henry Spellman died Feb. 27, 1867, aged 49 
years; Truman Spellman died Jan. 6th, 1870, aged 22 years; 
Charles Spellman died Jan. 8th, 1875, aged 64 years; Luvia, his 
wife, died Aug. 6th, 1840, aged 29 years; Franklin Spellman died 
April 8th, 1852, aged 27 years;. Sally, his wife, died April 1st. 
1854, aged 29 years; Corintha Palmer died Feb. 20th, 1846, aged 29 
years; Jane Woodworth died March 28th, 1859, aged 31 years 

Cyrus T. Camp died Dec. 31th, 1876, aged 81 years; Amauret, 
his wife, died 1837, aged 28 y2ars; Delilah, second wife, died Dee. 
15th, 1865, aged 56 years. 

Benjamin Ward died April 14th, 1850, aged 86 years; Betsey, 
his wife, died May 4th, 1849, aged 74 years; and of the children of 
Benjamin and Betsey Ward, Sylvester Ward died Aug. 21st, 1866, 
aged 69 years; Eliza, his wife, died Feb. 22nd, 1872, aged 64 years. 

Augustus Ward died Aug. 7th, 1851, aged 45 years. 

Benjamin J. Warc died Nov. 22nd, 1874, aged 74 years; Saman- 
tha, his wife, died Feb. 18th, 1873, aged 56 years. 

Matilda, wife of C. C. Wick, died July 7th, 1854, aged 42 years. 

Orcutt R. Ward, son of Syivester and Eliza Ward, died March 
22nd, 1879, aged 51 years. 

Emily, wife of David Simpkins, died July 18, 1861, aged 27 
years. 

Luman Bartholomew died June, 1832, aged 49 years; his wife, 
Ruth Ann, afterward Mrs. Roger Cadwell, died March, 1869, aged 
85 years; Jasper H. died 18438, aged 36 years; Noah died 
June, 1862, aged 52 years; Clarissa Ward, first wife of Noah, died 
1841; Martha Ward, second wife of Noah, died Jan., 1861. 
aged 52 years; Josepk L. died Feb., 1833, aged 19 vears; Betsy 
Cutler died Aug., 1849, aged 33 years; Armina L. died 1831, 
aged 2 years; Luman, son of Betsy, died a prisoner at ise}] Isle. 
Of the eighty-five descendants of Luman Bartholomew but one is 
now living who bears the family name, viz’ Jason ©., his oldesi. 
son, who now lives in Iowa. All have left this place. 

' Hori Miner was appointed the first Postmaster of Wayne, in 
Sept., 1825, and the same month settled on lot forty-eight, oue-fourth 
mile north of Lindenville, on «he Hayes road, where he held the 
office for twenty years, and there lived until the time of his death, 
Oct. 20th, 1874, aged 87 years; Permelia, his wife, died Marca 26th, 
1871, aged 78 years; Milton R. Miner, son of Hori and Permelia 
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Miner, died Jan. 6th, 1877, aged 55 years; Mary Jane, his wite, 
died July 20th, 1850, aged 27 years; Joseph Miner, also a son of 
Hori and Permelia Miner, died Sept. 6th, 1839, ayed 7 vears: 
William Miner, son of M. R. and M. J. Miner, died Nov. 13th, 1872, 
aged 27 years. j 

Christopher Miner died May 19th, 1865, aged 92 years; Matilda, 
his wife, died Jan. 28th, 1855, aged 82 years. 

J. T. Miner died Nov., 1864, aged 57 years; Sarah, ais wiie, died 
May 16th, 1862, aged 45 years. 

Deacon William Fitch died March 24th, 1876, aged 93 years; 
Amanda, his wife, died Jan. 15th, 1869, aged 85 years; and of the 
children ci Wm. and Amanda Fitch, John S. Fitch died Dee. 16th, 
1857, aged 35 years; Hez Lee Fitch died Oct. 9th, 1344, aged 27 
years; ldward H. Fitch died Aug. 12th, 1839; aged 9 years. 

Hezekiah Platt died Dec. nd, 1868, aged 70 years; Permelia, 
his wife, died Feb. 9th, 1840, aged 37 years; Caroline, second wife, 
died April 23rd, 1872, aged 59 years. 

Henrietta, wife of Spencer H. Platt, died March ist, 1874, aged 
39 years. 

Andrew Oatman died May 10th, 1835, aged 49 years; Phebe, his 
wife, died July 8th, 1870, aged 84 years. 

Electa Oatman died ———, 18385, aged 14 years. 

Diana Oatman died May, 1845, aged 36 years. 

Safford Oatman died March, 1878, aged 7) years. 

Joseph M. Jewett died 1847, aged about 83 years; Phoebe, his 
wife, died 1848, aged about 73 years; and of their children, Elsie 
Huntley died May 10th, 1832, aged 44 years; Nathan died- several 
years ago in advaiuced life; Lovisa Watters died April 15th, 182%, 
aged 23 years; Hcliand died Aug., 1875, aged 70 years; Willard 
died about 40 years ago in middle life; Hannah, wife of Holland, 
died Oct., 1878, aged a 

Nathaniel Hubbard came to Wayne in 1809, died Sept. 8th, 
1834, aged 60 years; Lucy, his wife, died Noy. 10th, 1848, aged 72 
years. 

James N. Barbe: died Oct. 17th, 1860, aged 82 years; Elizabeth, 
his wife, died Jan. 18th, 1848, aged 68 years; Joseph B. Barber 
died Aug. 4th, 1856, aged 57 years: Abby Barber died March 
28th, 1857, aged 28 years; Billings Barber died Sept. 17th, 1861, aged 
34 years; and of the children of Billings and Emily Barber, Abby 
Barber died Feb. 2Sth, 1872, aged 15 years; Katie Barber died 
Jan. 2nd, 1862, age1 1( years. 

Norman Wilcox moved from Barkhamsted, Conn., and settled 
in Wayne in 1817, and died Feb. 16th, 1866, aged 92 years: 
Rebecca, his wife, cied May 10th, 1878, aged 99 years and 1tL 
months; Gamaliel, sen of Norman and Rebecca Wilcox, died Feb. 
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6th, 1851, aged 53 years; Malinda, his wife, died Dec. 12th, 1842. 
aged 42 years. 

Eunice, wife of Norman Wilcox, Jr., died March 4th, 1852, aged 
36 years. 

Electa, daughter of Norman Wilcox, married Curtis P. Sheldon, 
and died Oct. 11th, 1879, aged 82 years; Curtis P. Sheldon died 
April 9th, 1857, aged 68 years. 

Walter Walker died April 13th, 1842, aged 83 years; Lois, his 
wife, died Aug. 21si, 1853, aged 85 years. 

Josiah Walker died , 1878, aged 87 years; Eunice, nis wife, 
died ———. 1847, eged 55 years. 

James Walker died Aug. 23rd, 1851, aged 28 years. 

Climena Wilco« died Jan. 24th, 1858, aged 91 years. 

Justin Gillett died Aug., 1868, aged 88 years; Armenta, his wife, 
died Jan. 4th, 1842, aged 53 years. ; 

Wm. R. Gillett died July 26th, 1872, aged 45. years. 

Hannah, wife of Lucius Gillett, died Aug. 26th, 1875, aged 5 
years. 

Mrs. Keen, mother of Mrs. G. W. Dillon, died March 15th, 1878, 
aged 80 years. 

Wm. Campbeil died June 11th, 1867, aged 54 years. 

Isaac Bradley died March, i860, aged 92 years. 

Dr, L. B. Bradiey died Oct. 26th, 1869, aged 65 years; Ursula, 
his wife, died May 28th, 1878, aged 59 years; Lucelia, daughter of L. 
B. and Ursula Bradiey, died Dec. 24th, 1869, aged 32 years; Hattie, 
daughter of the sam:;, died Jan. 20th, 1873, aged 28 years. 

Robert Harper died Sept. 14, 1874. 

Reuben Ressell died 1865, aged 68 years; Elizabeth, his wife, 
died July 12th, 1850. aged 63 years. 

Rey. Ephraim T. Woodruff died Nov. 26th, 1859, aged 82 years; 
Sally, his wife, died 1829. 

' Rey. Geo. Roberts died May 17th, 1857, aged 50 years. 

Chester Fancher died April 2nd, 1857, aged 59 years; Jane, his 
wife, died March 11th, 1870, aged 76 years. 

Archibald Black died Sept., 1868, aged 85 years; his wife died 
Sept., 1867, aged 84 years. 

Sylvester Fitts died Dec. 5th, 1871, aged 82 years; Emily, his 
wife, died April 10th, 1876. 

Sylvanus Cook died Noy. 18th, 1871, aged 72 years. 

George Marvin died Sept. 18th, 1873, aged 67 years; Morgan 
Marvin, son of George Marvin, died May 6th, 1857, aged 24 years. 

James W. Foster died March 19th, 1856, aged 83 years; Jane, his 
wife, died June 20th, 1830, aged 46 years. 

Samuel Foster died Oct., 1858. 

Erastus S. Foster died March 31st, 1871, aged 56 years. 
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Wm. Sirrine died June 3rd, 1842, aged 82 years. 

Eli Barton died Feb. 9th, 1854, aged 61 years; Marcy, his wife. 
died April 27th, 1871, aged 80 years. 

Lois, wife of Daniel Barton, dicd April 15th, 1856, aged S1 years 

Henry P. Wilder died March 2nd, 1875, aged 65 years. 

Hannah, wife of Thomas Partridge, died March 29th, i814, aged 
31 years. 

Austin Holeom!) died May 25th, 1864, aged 42 years. 

Benjamin Mullett died Aug. 26th, 1875, aged 84 years; Maria 
his wife, died Nov. 29th, 1857, aged 57 years; Maria Flemming. 
daughter of Benjamin and Maria Mullett, died June 8th, 1876, aged 
38 years. 

Wm. S. Mathews died Sept., 1863, aged 61 years. 

Sarah, wife of Linus M. Mathews, died Sept., 1853, azed 26 
years. 

Abram Griffin dicd Jan. 24th, 1879, aged 84 years. 

Richard J. Petrie died Feb. 11th, 1849, aged 77 years. 

Esther, wife of N. L. Smith, died April 7th, 1868, aged 42 years. 

Jiyman Leonard died May 9th, 1873, aged 66 years. 

Eliphelet Clark died Feb. 23rd, 1854; , his wife, died 
March 16th, 1854, aged 42 years. 

Joel Pease, Capi. in the war of the Revolution, died Oci. 3rd, 
1844, aged 84 years; Arsinath, nis wife, died Oct. 22nd, 1840, aged 59 
years. 

Sally, wife of Asa Burns, died June 6th, 1842, aged 54 years. 

Francis P. Brown, died July 24th, 1864, aged 93 years. ; 

Betsy, wife of Joei Pease, died Sept. 15th, 1875, aged 73 years. 

Sevier Niles died Aug. ist, 1879, aged 79 years. 

Susan, wife of Lyman Fields, died April 11th, 1869, aged 73 
years. 

Jcel Kibbee died March 8rd, 1861, aged 74 years. 

Deacon Calvin Andrews died Feb. 20th, 1864, aged 73 years: 
his mother-in-law, Mrs. Mary Gates, died Aug. 12th, 1854, aged 97 
years. 

Temperance Andrews Follett died Nov. 23rd, 1875, aged 52 years. 

Samuel Andress died Av::1 18th, 1850, aged 63 years, hig sec- 
ond wife, Hulda, died Feb. 18th, 1824, aged 20 years; Lodema 
daughter of Samuei, died Feb. 14th, 1854, aged about 20 years; 
Benoni Andrews, died Nov. 30th, 1851, aged 18 years. 

Charles Walworth died Jan. 13th, 1856, aged 79 years; Mirian, 
his wife, died Aug. 21st, 1871, aged 92 years. ‘ 

John Kennedy died Feb. 7th, 1853, aged 56 years; Margaret, 
his wife, died April 15th, 1849, aged 54 years; James, son of John 
and Margaret, died May 5th, 1865; Agnes Kennedy died May 15th, 
1879, aged 46 years. 
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David Smilie moved to Wayne in June, 1838, died Jan. 7th, 
1871, aged 76 years; Alison, his wife, died June 11th, 1878, aged 81 
years. 

H. G. Dean died May 28rd, 1864, aged 77 years; Rebecca, his 
wife, died March 9th, 1873, aged 82 years. 

Elihu Allen died Jan. Sth, 1836, aged 72 years; Smith Allen 
died Dec. 25th, 1842, aged 29 years. 

Pauline Cook Dodge died March 15th, 1871, aged 67 years. 

Samuel Leonard died Sept. 28th, 1858. 

Arthur B. Knowles died Aug. 3rd, 1879, aged 59 years. 

Among the early settlers in the south part of the town was 
Edward Inman and family. Nothing of note regarding the family, 
except that Stephen committed suicide; another one was caught 
by the arm in a tree top, while hunting ducks’ nests, and hung there 
for six weary hours: before released; another one had his finger 
bit off by poking fun at a rattlesnake. They all soon emigrated 


west. ‘| 


Having finished the work assigned to us, of correcting and re- 
publishing the proceedings of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Settle- 
ment or the Township, together with that of the Seventy-Fifth An- 


niversary, we respectfully submit the same. 
PUBLISHING COMMITTER. 


REPORT 


——or THE—— 


Centennial Anniversary 


————— ©) ha 


Settlement of Wayne Township, 
ASHTABULA COUNTY, OHIO, | 


AUGUST 21st, 22nd and 23rd, 
1906. 


Pursuant to call, the citizens of *Vvayne met in the town hall 
on the evening of September Sth, 1902, for the purpose of making 
the necessary arrangements for Gur coming Centennial Anniver- 
sary, toward which all were looking with growing interest as the 
time for its observance approached. After Orlandc P. Fobes was 
called to the chair, and Silas A. Bahcock chosen as Secretary, the 
resolution adopted at the Semi-Centennial—which see elsewhere — 
was read, and the best methods of carrying it intc execution dis- 
cussed. By unanimous vote it was 

Resolved, ‘That we celebrate the Centennial of the Settlement 
of Wayne Township, in. August, 1903;” also resolved, “That this 
meeting appoint a Secretary and Executive Committee of seven, 
two of which shall be ladies.” 

Upon motion it was decided “That the Chairman appoint a 
committee of three who are -mpowered to name the Executive 
Committee.’ The chair appointed W. E. Jones, M. F. Dean anit 
S. J. Mann as this committee, which made report as follows viz. 
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Wim. B. Smilies; Chas. B. Hayes, &: Bs: Jones,” 5S. J Mann, 
C. R. Coleman, Mrs. H. S. Simpkins and Mrs. J. B. Noxon. 

Action on other officers was taken with the result that kt. Ps 
Miner and S. A. Babcock were elected Secretaries; W. kK. Jones, 
Treasurer, who reported that there was a fund in his hands 
amounting to $47.56, which had been obtained from enterlainments 
held the evenings after the Harvest Home Picnics of 1901-2. 

By ballot the following persons were chosen to preside over 
and direct the exercises of the day, and continue making necessary 
arrangements: 

Samuel Jones, President; O. P. Fobes, F. E. Jones, J. B. Nox- 
on, Vice Presidents. 

Meeting then adjourned. 

Ss. A. BABCOCK, Secretary. 
O. P. FOBES, Chairman. 

Note—On account of the removal of S. J. Mann to Warren, 
O., C. L. Wilcox was appointed to fill vacancy and H. S. Simpkins 
was appointed Vice President in place of O. P. Fobes, deceased. 


During the spring and summer months of 1903, the Executive 
Committee held several meetings for the purpose of perfecting 
plans, nominating committees, and deciding on speakers. Their 
' deliberations resulted as follows: 
Committee on Invitations—Mrs, H. S. Simpkins, Mrs. C. L. Wilcox, 

Mrs. D. R. Hayes, Messrs. S. A. Babcock, M. F. Dean, and 

L. N. Parker. 

The following invitation was prepared and forwarded by the 
committee to every person who had ever been connected with 
Wayne interests as far as their addresses could be learned: 

The citizens of Wayne have voted to celebrate the centennial 
of the settlement of their township by appropriate ceremonies. 

We desire that. all should unite with us in this celebration, who 
are connected with the township either by birth, former residence, 
marriage, ancestry or association. 

While we know that they are scattered far and wide, we feel 
sure that memory turns to the pleasant scenes of bygone years. 

Acting in behalf of the old town, we invite you to join us in 
our celebration. 

Come with your sons and your daughters, come with your 
husbands and your wives, come and see old friends who have not 
forgotten you, though years have passed since you left us; come and 
renew the friendships of youth: we promise you a cordial old-time 
welcome. 


Should you find it impossible to be with us, please send us a 
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few lines, if no more, to show that you have not forgotten the “old 
folks at home.” : 
The Celebration will be held Friday and Saturday, August 
21st and 22nd, 1903. 
SAMUEL JONES, President. 
F. E. JONES, First Vice President. 
H. S. SIMPKINS, Second Vice President. 
J. B. NOXON, Third Vice President. 
Executive Committee—Wm. B. Smilie, C. B. Hayes, C. R. Coleman, 
®, BE. Jones; C-t. Wilcox, Mrs. H. S:.- Simpkins, Mrs: 
J. B. Noxon. 
R. P. MINER and S. A. BABCOCK, Secretaries. ° 
W. E. JONES, Treasurer. 


As speakers for the occasion the following persons were par- 
ticularly notified: 

Prof. Wm. B. Chamberlain, D. D., of Chicago, Ill.; Hon. 
George C. Sturgiss, of Morgantown, West Virginia; Rev. Leverett 
S. Woodworth, of Providence, Rhode Island; Hon. A. W. Jones, of 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Very much to the ‘regret of their schoolmates and boyhood 
companions, Prof. Chamberlain and Hon. G. C. Sturgiss were not 
present, Prof. Chamberlain having died very suddenly March 7th, 
1903, and Mr. Sturgiss being detained at home by press of business. 
His letter of regret will be found elsewhere. 


Rev. Darius Woodworth, who officiated in the same capacity 
twenty-five years ago, was appointed Chaplain, a fitting recognition 
to the venerable man who had once heen pastor over the Congre- 
gational Church of Wayne. 


Marshal—D. R. Hayes. 

Superintendent of Grounds—A. F. Miner. 

Committee on Finance—-W. E. Jones, D. J. Ketcham, K. Dillon. 

Committee on Martial Music—A. C. Bogue, O. Woodworth, Robert 
Mullett. . 

Committee on Band. Music—S. B. Noxon, R. B. Smilie, Howard 

. Fobes. 

Committee on Vocal Music-—Prof. F. A. Simpkins, Mrs. D. R. 
Hayes, L. N. Parker. 

Committee on Old Relics—M. F. Dean, David Hart, S. D. Mullett, 
Francis Coleman, C. A. Woodworth, L. B. Jones. 

Committee on Ancient Customs—EH. C. Miner, R. J. Knowles, HE. H. 
Jones, Henry Pease, P. A. Ward, P. BE. Battrick. 
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Committee on Decorations—Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Jones, Mr. and 
Mrs. H.-K. Hart, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Knowles, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. S. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Woodworth, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Wilder, Mr. F. A. Walworth, Miss Miriam Wal- 
worth, Mrs. Rozella Clark. 


Committee on Preparing Grounds— F. W. McNeilly W. E. Camp, 
P. S. Spelman, P. E. Battrick, F.P. Jones, H. A. Wilder, 
QO; Hy. ‘Ketchum, Ww. Av, Scoyoe, (C2 He Smith eRe nea ones: 
B. W. Hart, L. C. Fitch, R. &. Dillon. 


Police—Constables B. S. Jones, F. E. Mullett and W.'D. Niles, W. S. 
Platt, F. W. McNeilly, George Marvin. 


It is worthy of record that no persons could perform their sev 
eral duties better, or more acceptably to the public, than those who 
so faithfully gave their time and best endeavor as members of 
the several committees upon which they served to make this an- 
niversary a success. 


After careful consideration, the Jixecutive Committee decided 
to hold the Celebration over three successive days, beginning on 
Friday, August 21st; Friday and Saturday at the grove, with a 
union religious service at the Congregational Church on the Sab- 
bath devoted particularly to recalling Church History. 


A copy of the resolutions adopted November 2nd, 1852, and 
reaffirmed September 8th, 1902, (which see elsewhere), was ap- 
propriately sent to our sister township, Williamsfield, to partici- 
pate with us in observing our Centennial, an invitation which was 
warmly accepted. 


The location decided upon unanimously, was the grove now 
owned by Mr. A. F. Miner, the same one where the Semi-Centennial 
and Seventy-Fifth Anniversaries were held. No better spot could 
have been selected, for, to those who had attended the previous 
anniversaries, it gave pleasant recollections of the past, and those 
who could not be here with us could form better mind pictures of 
the event when reading reports of the exercises. 

The school vans, which are used to convey scholars to and from 
the centralized school, were brought into requisition in convey- 
ing visitors from abroad, from and to the railroad depot. Many 
persons of note were here who had traveled through several 
states to be present, and it was a great pleasure to see among the 
aged ones who had braved the discomfort of travel, *Comfort 
P. Giddings, Esq., and Hon. J. Addison Giddings, sons of the rev- 
ered man who prepared and delivered such a masterly address 
at the Semi-Centennial. 


*Since deceased. 
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The morning of August 21st, 1903, dawned beautifully and de 
veloped into one of those perfect days that linger long in the mem- 
ory. During the entire time set apart to commemorate the set- 
tlement of the township, each day seemed to vie with its predeces- 
sor in an attempt to out-do each cther in perfectness. 

The people began to assemble early, and long before the hour 
appointed for the beginning of the exercises, the roads were full 
of carriages, all tending toward the grove, where ample facilities 
for all were prepared. 

The decorations were tastefully arranged, and profuse, the Na- 
tional Flag occupying a prominent position. Patriotic pride was 
everywhere evinced, for, under the government exercised during 
the past, the present was made possible. The word “Welcome” 
appeared often and fermed by various combinations, and different 
materials, as were the dates, “1808” and “1903.” The entire stage 
and surrounding grounds were artistically decorated with fruits, 
tiowers and ripened grain. A large picture which represented the 
conditions in 1803, as contrasted with 1903, was conspicuously 
hung. This work of art was designed and executed by Mr. William 
Sullivant, of Gustavus, Ohio, who spent a part of his early man- 
hood in study at our “Old Academy.” 

The left end of the picture, represented a log cabin with its 
small clearing, backed by an unbroken virgin forest. The right 
represented fine farms and buildings with the new railroad leading 
off into the fertile distance. In looking at it, one might we! wond- 
er at such a change in comparatively so short a time. 

A merry-go-round did a thriving business as it furnished pleas- 
ure for the children who varied several degrees in age as well as 
stature. 

A grocery stand furnished luxuries, as well as food for those 
who desired; while a tintype dispenser produced pictures which 
may be in evidence one hundred years hence. 

The committee on Ancient Relics had not been 
idle, for the display which they had accumulated 
exceeded in merit, anything of the kind that has ever 
been collected together in the township. It would be presumptuous 
toattemptto give a descriptive catalogue, forsome of the utensils 
were so antiquated that persons of middle and even old age, could 
not tell for what use they were originally intended. The com- 
mittee having this matter in charge may well be proud of this dis- 
play. | 

When the hour arrived which had been chosen for beginning 
the exercises, the people were assembled by music; first by the mar- 
tial, then by the brass band. 
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A vast concourse greeted the president—Mr. Samuel Jones— 
as he arose to call to order, and in a voice somewhat tremulous 
with emotion, he said: Friends and neighbors, citizens of Wayne: 
Fifty years ago I was one of your number to participate in celebrat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of Wayne Township. 
I had the honor of marshaling the ox team and wagon driven by 
Linus Foster, which conveyed the Ancient Choir from the church 
to this beautiful grove. Twenty-five years ago, I also took an ac- 
tive part in celebrating the seventy-fifth anniversary. To-day, at 
the age of eighty years, although removed from your midst, I am 
permitted to preside at a meeting to celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of this, my native town. Thanking you 
for the honor, we will now listen to the reading of a scripture les- 
son by The Rey. F. C. Holbrook. 

Mr. Holbrook then read from the same volume used at the’ 
Semi-Centennial, the selections read at that time, after which 
the audience was led in prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Darius 
Woodworth. 

These exercises were followed by the singing of an appropriate 
anthem by the choir, which was composed of: Orlandus Wood- 
worth, Conductor; Mrs. F. W. McNeilly, Organist; Mrs. K. Dillon, 
Mrs) OR. 6s Mullett, Mrs. P. Ss Spelman, Mrs. D. 
R. Hayes, Mrs. B. 8. Jones, Miss Matie Kimpton, Miss Grace Russell, 
Miss Millie Parker, Miss Emily Fobes, Miss Leonora Fobes, So- 
pranos; Mrs. B. E. MeGranahan, Mrs. LL. N. Parker, Mrs. F. 
C. Wilcox, Miss Emily Smilie, Miss Elsie Parks, Miss Nellie Park- 
er, Altos; O. Woodworth, B. E. McGranahan, F. W. McNeilly, S. 
J. Gillett, Wallace Russell, Tenors; Wm. B. Smilie, P. S. Spelman, 
F. E. Mullett, L. N. Parker, M. B. Crowe, Bass. 

With a new gavel in hand, the president stepped to the front 
of the stage, and said: I now have the pleasure of presenting to 
the rising generation in Wayne this beautiful gavel, which was 
made from the wood of an apple tree one hundred years old, and 
grown upon the farm where I was born eighty years ago. (See note.) 
Inscribed upon one side is 1803; upon the other 1903, 
Wishing it to be preserved amoung the archives of the township 
so that it may be used by the presiding officer at the two hunda- 
redth anniversary, in 2003, I shall deposit it in trust with the 
children of W. E. Jones for safe keeping. 

Music by the Choir. ° 


Note:—It is a matter of history, that when Samuel Jones ac- 
quired the farm upon which he settled in 1811, he found several 
apple trees growing near together in a sheltered spot as though 
placed there by the hand of man. No authentic record has ever 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


BY = 


Pact. JONES. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We have assembled here this evening to commemorate an im- 
portant and interesting event in the history of this Township; to 
do honor to the memory of those who were the pioneers, who came 
into this wilderness .of woods 


“Where nothing dwelt but beasts of prey, 
And men as fierce and wild as they,” 


and cleared the land, and drove out the wolves and bears and 
built up homes, and through their energy, industry and enterprise 
made our town what it is to-day. 

A hundred times have we had seed time and harvest—a hun- 
dred times have winter’s snows and summer’s sun succeeded each 
other since this township became the dwelling place of civilized 
man. And we are gathered here to-day to celebrate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the settlement of Wayne; to review the past 
and to consider somewhat the changes and results that have fol- 
lowed this first event in our history. 

We are here to greet friends of by-gone days, who went out 
from among us and have become scattered all over this broad land. 
You have come from the east and from the west, from far and 
near—not as our fathers came—but with speed and comfort to 
onee more visit the home of your childhood and greet friends of 
early days. : 


been found as to how they came there, and tradition is equally as 
silent, though the theory is that “Johnny Appleseed’—or more 
properly John Chapman—in his wanderings, which were in ad- 
vance of civilization, had planted the seed from which tHey grew. 
The most of the trees have gone to decay, but one still stands, 
a monarch among its kind, for it is nearly, or quite three feet in 
diameter and as symmetrical as heart could wish. From one of these 
trees, which had been blown down by the wind, the material was 
secured from which the gavel was made. 
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Former Citizens of Wayne! We welcome you to your native 
town and extend to you, and to all, a cordial welcome and a happy 
greeting. Many who assembled here fifty years ago are gone; 
very few of the active ones of that time are living; of those who 
addressed us, all are gone. Of the speakers twenty-five years ago, 
none are living. And as we call to mind our associates of those 
days, let us not forget those boys, who at their country’s call 
donned the “Soldier Blue” and went forth to battle for the right. 
Some of the noblest, the brightest, with high hopes and ambition 
for the future lie sleeping beneath the southern skies. They 
were our associates in school. We drank -from the same tin cup, 
toed the same crack in the school house floor and went on the 
same sleighride; our elbows were ever in touch. Let us cherish 
their memory! 

As you look over our town you will find that the leading in- 
dustry is the same as of old—dairying—and before you get around 
much it might be well to have the pass-word. Listen and I will 
give it: How much milk are you getting? Just say that and you 
will be recognized immediately. As you wander around amid 
familiar scenes and meet friends of long ago and perhaps. visit 
your old home I think I hear you say, “How dear to my heart are 
the scenes of my childhood” etc. We are not here to-day for par- 
ade or vain show, but to tender to you who are living an honest 
and a hearty welcome and to keep in grateful remembrance those 
who are gone. And here in this beautiful grove, beneath the same 
shade that sheltered our fathers and grandfathers twenty-five and 
fifty years ago, and wliere the voices of Giddings, Chamberlain and 
Northway still echo, we welcome you to this our Centennial and 
to the festivities of this day. And as the new century dawns, may 
it be with brighter hopes and higher aims, imbued with the same 
zeal for the public good that was characteristic of our fathers. 


“O, men, grown sick with toil and care, 
Leave for a while the crowded mart; 

O, women, sinking with despair, 

Weary, of limb and faint of heart, 
Forget your years fo-day and come 

As children back to childhood’s home.” 


The Executive Committee had secured an ample supply of the 
following ode, printed on cards, (which by request had been writ- 
ten for the occasion), and copies were freely distributed through the 
audience, which, led by the band and choir, united in singing to the 
tune America. 
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We come from far and near 
To keep centennial year, 
In our old home. 

Old times we now recall, 
With kind hearts, true to all 
Whoever used to call 
Dear Wayne their home. 


One Hundred years have gone; 
And men, stalwart and strong 
Who cleared this land. 
Give each his meed of due, 

With loyal hearts and true, 
In songs: both old and new; 
A happy band. 


We would with glad acclaim, 
Remember every name 
Through all these years. 
Give honor on this day, 
To those who carved away 
The stately forests gray; 
The pioneers. 


May He who ruleth all 
And notes the sparrow’s fall, 
Guide us alway. 
Teach what for us is best, 
Give pleasure, peace and rest, 
. Fulfill His just behest 
To us to-day. 
L. N. Parker. 


A telegram from Mrs. Emily (Jones) Best, just received; also 
a letter from Hon. G. C. Sturgiss, both expressing regret at being 
unable to be present, and extending best wishes to all,were read by 
Mr. R. P. Miner. These papers appear among the “letters of re- 
egret,’ recorded elsewhere. 


An original poem of remembrance and greeting from George 
and Alvira’ (Dean) Woolsey, of San Diego, Cal., was read by Mr. 
Parker. It was beautifully engrossed in a neat booklet, and em- 
bellished with photographs of themselves, and the surroundings of 
their semi-tropical home. 
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“To the friends assembled at the Wayne Centennial, Aug. 


1903. Greeting from the Sunset Land, San Diego, California. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


“Come sit beneath the palm tree, wife, 
And hear a letter read, 

*Tis long since we have heard from Wayne— 
Hope no one’s sick—or dead. 


“Why, no, an invitation, wife! 
I wish that we could go 
And celebrate as we did then, 

Just fifty years ago. 


“Do you remember Mat and Jim? 
They were mere babies then; 
It really doesn’t seem as if 
They could be grown to men! 


“And where are Will and Charlie, 
And Bob, that used to go 

Across the lot with us to school 
Just fifty years ago? 


“Remember how we caught the wolf? 
It made you turn quite pale 

To see us drive him into town, 
A rope at head and tail. 


“°Twas Uncle Joshua proposed 
While tears began to flow, 

That this Centennial be held; 
’Twas fifty years ago. 


“Uncle Linus taught the singing schoc]— 
You went with me one night. 

The fellows called me red-head, 
And then there was a fight. 


“Was you that curly rosy girl— 
I, your red-headed beau 

That tcok you to the spelling school? 
Yes; fifty years ago. 


rae 
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“But many years and many miles 
We've traveled, you and me; 

We fought the fight, we run the race, 
We wait beside the sea. 


“We cross no more the mountains, wife, 
Our steps are getting slow; 

No more for us the vigorous life 
Of fifty years ago. 


“Yet friends are ever near and dear, 
And hearts are just as true; 

So wife and I our greeting send, 
Dear friends of Wayne, to you. 


“And aS we sit beneath our palm, 
And watch the sunset glow 
Our loving thoughts bring close the friends 
Of fifty years ago. 
Geo. and Alvira Woolsey.” 


Following the reading of the poem Mr. Parker read the paper 
which he had been appointed to prepare, on Our School History. 


/ 
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‘OUR. SGH@OUSs 


A HISTORICAL PAPER BY 


L. N. PARKER. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When the committee assigned to me the duty of preparing a 
historical paper on “Our Schools,’ I suppose all prominent educa- 
tional efforts of the past were included. Were I to give you dates 
when changes were made in the laws which governed our schools, 
note the boundaries of each sub-district, tell in what year each 
school house was erected, scan the records for the names of 
teachers, and give you a roster of all students who have made their 
mark in this busy world of ours, I would so burden your minds 
with statistics that my effort to entertain and instruct you would 
fall to the ground by its own weight, and you would be wearied 
beyond endurance. Therefore, in passing over a concise history of 
educational interests in Wayne township I will note only the more 
prominent ones, for ours is but a counterpart of what has oc- 
curred in many another township within this section of our coun- 
try. In reviewing the history of the past, we are compelled to ad- 
mit that in formulating and establishing the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the government under which we live, our ancestors were 
endowed with, and directed by a prophetic vision which opportun- 
ity seldom bestows upon the human family. 

Time and experience have proven that in establishing and 
providing for a free education for every youth in the land, they 
placed a government by the people and for the people upon a solid 
and safe foundation; and in eliminating from inheritance all: right 
to political preferment or power, they wisely guarded not only the 
foundation, but the superstructure also. The gigantic. strides 
made by our people in improved methods, art, and science, stands 
as a monument to our free institutions, and without a parallel in 
history, ancient or modern. If a youth could begin at the point 
where his parent. leaves off, seemingly, much time could be saved; 
but as that cannot be, the aim has been to consolidate and perfect 
what has been acquired, and place it in such form as to be readily 
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and easily understood. This, part of teaching has been more 
systematically arranged within the 50 years last past, than in all 
the ages gone before. A carefully prepared system has been 
formulated and put into practice. School years have been leng- 
thened, and now instead of but three months’ term during the 
winter, (which was the extent of our grandfathers’ privileges after 
they were old enough to lend a helping hand in the field), our chil- 
dren receive advanced culture at home, until they are twenty-one. 

In carefully scanning our history, the student stands amazed 
at the results achieved from the resources at command; and we 
cannot overestimate the sacrifices made by the fathers and moth- 
ers of our nation in preparing for us the advantages we enjoy. 
The pioneers of this township, they whose work we have met ta 
commemorate and honor to-day, brought with them, interwoven 
with their love for a free government, a full knowledge of the 
value of a free education, and it is on record, and pronounced by 
the person himself, that in the first school house erected within 
what is Wayne township, Hon. J. R. Giddings graduated from 
the common schoof. THis building was of logs, with oiled paper 
for windows, and in every respéct was of most primitive construc- 
tion, as it was built in 1809. 

It stood just on the southwest corner of what is now Mrs. 
DeBow’s door yard. The comfortable seats and desks of the 
present were not dreamed of then, nor were the conveniences 
of books, nor comfort of warm rooms in evidence. The foundation 
for an education, which made many an active life successful was 
secured, and who can tell how much the influences which re 
ceived their birth within the walls of that cheerless log school 
house affected humanity and the world. 

The second school house erected, stood on the west side of 
the Hayes road, nearly or quite opposite where the Hayes ceme- 
tery is located. As new settlers arrived other houses were “rolled 
up.” One near the “Old church” on the creek road, another nearly 
opposite where the cheese factory was burned near Mr. Barber’s. 
One on the brow of the hill just south from where R. A. Russell 
lived on the center road, another on the southwest corner oppo- 
site from where Mrs. Rist lived, and perhaps others. These were 
all built of logs. 

Probably the first framed building used for school purposes 
was the building that stood on the brow of the hill, north from 
A. F. Miner’s barn. My earliest recollections bring up visions of 
the one across the road from the one already mentioned; one at 
the center; one opposite from where Wm. B. Smilie resides; and 
one that stood on the north side of the road, about one half the 
way east from the corners sear Mr. Dean’s, and the creek road. 
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I have been unable to ascertain who were prominent in wielding 
the rod except in a very few cases; but I find that Miss Kezia Jones 
was the first teacher, and that Calvin Andrews and Linus H. Jones 
were prominent instructors. In 1810 a private enterprise erected 
a school building, with William Mathews as a missionary, near 
the southeast corner of the town, for the benefit of the Indians. 
They soon left, however, and it was abandoned. Shortly after 
1830, Miss Adaline, daughter of Drayton Jones, opened a Select 
school at her father’s house, where she successfully taught for 
some time. Our venerable historian and necrologist, J. B. Miller, was 
one of her pupils. About 1848, Linus H., and Anson Jones em- 
ployed Mrs. C. M. Farr to teach a school for the benefit of their 
children. It was held in the north wing of the residence now ac- 
cupied by L. B. Jones. She presided over the dozen or more pu- 
pils until her marriage to Deacon David Parker, in the late fall of 
1849, when she was succeeded by Miss Howe, who continued to 
conduct the school in “The old house,’ which was repaired for the 
purpose, until 1850. 

For many years each school house accommodated a given 
tract, or part of the township, which was called a “district.” 
From this fact the common schools become known as “district 
schools,” each being looked after and under almost absolute con- 
trol of a board of three persons who were called ‘‘directors.” This 
method was improved by organizing a Township Board of Education, 
which was composed of one person from each district within the 
township; that person being the clerk of the district in which 
he belonged. This’ change resulted in a more uniform and better 
management; a better’system, and the transferring of a large part 
of the responsibility from the “local directors,’ to the Board .of 
Education. Later, laws were enacted which gave the Board of Hd- 
ucation absolute control of all the schoolg within the township, the 
entire township being known as a “district;:” while each sub- 
division or “district,” as it had been called, was called a ‘“Sub-dis. 
trict.” This was, without question the most complete and best 
law by which our schools had ever been governed. 

In the early 40’s a number of prominent citizens became interest- 
ed in preparing a place where a more advanced education could be 
secured than was attainable in the common schools. In 1845, Rev. 
F, EH. Lord settled here as pastor over the Congregational Church, 
and by his influence the project assumed definite shape. A com- 
pany was formed and incorporated under the name of Wayne In- 
stitute; stock was issued and promptly taken, the largest stock- 
holders being Sylvester Ward, Calvin Andrews, J. B. Barber, 
Dr. T. E. Best, Joshua Fobes, Jr., and C. C. Wick. Many others 
held smaller quantities, but as I have been unable to find the old 
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records, it is impossible to give each person his due. A commod- 
ious building, ample for all foreseen contingencies, was raised in 
1845, and completed in the early fall of 1846, with Sylvester Ward, 
Calvin Andrews, C. C. Wick and Samuel Jones, Jr., acting as the 
building committee. A regular organization was effected by the 
election of C. C. Wick, President; Joshua Fobes, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent; and Sylvester Ward, Dr. T. E. Best, H. F. Giddings, and J. 
T. Miner, Trustees. Mr. Wick was succeeded as President by J. B. 
Barber. Previous to the completion of the building, Miss Cath- 
erine Coleman, (a sister of Mrs. Lord’s), taught two terms of se- 
lect school in-the house that stood on the lot between the residences 
of Mr. Ward and Mrs. “Wing; and she as principal, with Miss 
Theodocia Arnold (afterwards the wife of Rev. Dwight King) as 
assistant, were employed as the first teachers in the new building. 
After several successful terms they were succeeded by T. N. 
FHiaskell as principal, with Miss Sarah C. Austin, Miss S. RB. 
Latimer, and Mr. Orcutt R. Ward, as assistants. Prosperity 
smiled upon their efforts, and with a lavish hand bestowed her 
favors; the house became too small to accommodate the students 
who came from towns fifty miles and more away. An addition was 
put up, and the neighborhood was taxed to supply board and rooms 
for those who came to secure a share in the advantages offered. 
The following is as complete a list of those who presided after Mr. 
Haskell, and previous to the Civil War, as I have been able to se- 
cure: 

George H. Collins, assisted by Miss Lee, and Miss Flora Krum, 
with Léster Hayes as director of music; Miss Abby Barber; Miss 
Flora Krum; Mr. Clark; Mr. James Gilchrist; Mrs. Branch, with 
Miss Niles as assistant; Thomas Roberts; Miss Jane Reeve; Arthur 
Case; A. D. Braden; Miss Lydia Kee, and her brother, the lamented 
Dwight Kee, who, like many students that had spent years in 
preparing for the real duties of a noble life, went forth from the 
walls of the “Old Academy” (as it was familiarly called) in the 
prime of youthful manhood to battle for a united country and 
surrendered their lives to perpetuate the government under which 
we live. From the breaking out of the Civil War, the school began to 
wane, other schools, with better and more modern advantages 
supplanted it, the building fell into decay, and was abandoned. 

Who can measure the influences for good that resulted from 
the teachings given there? From beneath the roof of that build- 
ing, young men went out into the world, successfully battled with 
its adversities, became lawyers, statesmen, college professors, 
clergymen, doctors, teachers, and filled quieter though no less 
honorable positions in the every day life which makes the 
strength of a free government. 
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Concisely I have traced the systems which were prevalent in 
the early days. You are all familiar with the methods which 
have been practiced previous to the centralization of our schools, 
and I am free to admit that I am an enthusiastic supporter of the 
change thus far. When any change in existing methods is pro- 
posed, the first question which should be propounded and settled 
is, “Is this change for the better?” The second, “Is the cost great- 
er?” if so, ‘““Will we receive a benefit commensurate with the cost?” 
When these questions are fully settled by that great master, ex- 
perience, (for to a considerable extent centralization is an experi- 
ment), we shall be in better shape to speak authoritatively than now. 
The principle laid down by our ancestors, that liberty, and self 
government, rest upon a free, liberal, and general education of the 
masses, is true, and let it cost what it will, it is our safeguard 
and to-day costs us less than it cost those who prepared for us 
the advantages by which we have been blessed. 

Without trenching upon the rights of our historian, it will 
be in place in this connection for me to notice the educational 
influences exerted by the Wayne Library Association. Instigated 
by a desire to have access to works which were beyond the 
reach of private purses, a subscription was circulated by the late 
George Washington Dean, which resulted in the organization of a 
literary association. An extensive and valuable library was 
collected, and for many years it furnished solid reading, as well as 
standard works of fiction to the benefit of its patrons. The most 
valuable part of the library is still in existence, and cared for by 
our township officers. It is in fairly good shape, but papers and 
books have become so abundant and cheap, that, as a library it 
is practically unused. My opinion is that if it were placed under 
the control of the Board of Education for the benefit of the school, 
it would again assert its value as in days gone by. The world can- 
not show a better read people than the inhabitants of Ohio; and 
in the palmy days of this library no community of its class could 
produce such a valuable collection of books; nor a people as well 
informed in all branches of history, travel and general informa- 
tion as those who had access to, and profited by this advantage. 

That future efforts to extend a generous education to every 
child within our broad domain may surpass in results for good 
those already made, is, I doubt not, the wish of every person who 
loves freedom and a free government. 


Next on the program was the reading of the names of those 
who served on Committees at the Semi-Centennial, with a request 
that those who were present should rise. A record of all will be 
found in the addenda. ; 
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The hour for dinner having arrived the audience was dis- 
missed by the bands alternately playing, when all prepared to en- 
joy a picnic dinner, though many who lived near by had erected 
tables. The noon hour was pleasantly passed in visiting, re- 
counting varied experiences, and rehearsing pioneer stories. 

During the noon hour the Martial Band gave the young peo- 
ple quite an idea of what used to constitute martial music, and set 
the ex-soldiers thinking about the time when they marched away 
to war, as well as the tedious marches which followed in its 
wake. 
At the appointed hour for the afternoon session the brass band 
summoned the vast audience to assemble, which it did promptly. 

After a selection by the choir, the president introduced in a 
few well chosen words, Hon. A. W. Jones as the orator of the 
day, who said: 
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ADDRESS 


HON. A. W. JONES. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The year of our Lord 1903 marks the white man’s centennial 
of the State of Ohio, and the Township of Wayne, in this, that to 
the one, it is the one hundredth anniversary of its admission under 
the constitution to the great sisterhood of states, and to the 
other, a like anniversary of the settlement by civilized man. The 
past, with its struggles, defeats and victories bas passed into his- 
tory, but with thanks to a moral, patriotic and enterprising peo- 
ple we can scan its pages, without bringing the blush of shame 
to our cheeks. 

Prior to one hundred years ago, Wayne was an unbroken 
forest in which the woodman’s ax had not been heard, and whose 
soil had not been turned by the plow; the beaver toiled unmolest- 
ed as it constructed its dam along the marshes of the Pymatuning, 
and the owl fearlessly sent forth its nightly greetings. 

The fertility of the soil, and its power to produce the fruits of 
agriculture, was unknown to the red man, and the wild beasts, 
who roamed at will over the hills and through the valleys. All 
was in a state of nature, untutored and untamed. But a change 
came—the white man having learned of the rich promise which 
these lands held out to the faithful husbandman, and in the hope 
of bettering the condition of himself, his posterity, and the world, 
his energy was unbounded. 

Without doubt, Simon Fobes, Esq., had long been weary of 
farming in the sterile soil, among the rocks of Somers, Connecti- 
cut; and yet by the exercise of rigid economy, Yankee foresight 
and indomitable perseverance, he had accumulated a surplus, 
which in the spring of 1803, with the hope of bettering things for 
his children, he paid to Oliver Phelps, the proprietor of the town, 
for a deed of sixteen hundred acres of wilderness in the heartof 
Wayne. The land having been purchased, with true Connecticut thrift 
and energy, the plans were made to occupy and improve it. I 
judge that Simon Fobes felt too much attached to his old home 
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and surroundings to leave it to make a new home in the wilds of 
Ohio, so it was arranged that his son, Joshua, and wife, Dorothy, 
a younger brother, Elias, and a cousin, David Fobes, should be- 
come pioneers in the wilderness. And I fancy now that I see them 
leaving their old home in Somers, for the long and weary journey. 
No express train, with diner and sleeper attached, gave promise 
that in twelve or fourteen hours, with all the comforts of home, 
that they should be safely landed in their new home—far from it. - 
On a bright morning, on June 21st, 1803, at Somers, the big cov- 
ered wagon was brought out; provisions for the journey with the 
necessary camping outfit, and trusty rifle were loaded, when with 
tearful eyes the last adieus were said, the journey toward the set- 
ting sun began. For some days, while within the confines of civ- 
ilization, no great difficulty occurred—but the farther they jour- 
neyed, the more dim was their pathway, until it finally became» 
the mere blazed way ‘through the forests, without bridges, roads, 
places of entertainment, friendly hands to aid or happy ‘voices 
to cheer them. Mother Earth was their bed, and their breakfast 
table, Old Sol their guide and timepiece by day, and the moon 
their electric light by night; the stars were their companions, and 
the vaulted heavens above their covering. 

Thus for forty and nine days they journeyed until they 
reached the cabin of Jesse Pelton, in Gustavus woods, where they 
received a genuine frontiersman’s welcome, and shelter until their 
own cabin in Wayne was prepared for occupancy, into which they 
moved on October 8th, thus making the first settlement in this 
township. Here, alone, for more than two years, beset with dang- 
ers on every hand, they endured the solitude of their environment, 
broken only by the howling wolf, the screeching owl, the whoop of 
the Indians, or the mournful dirge of the winds singing their 
solemn requiem among the branches. No friendly church bell 
rang out its peal, inviting them to the Sabbath Sanctuary. No 
Christian Minister visited them in the hour of affliction, or gave 
consolation in the time of despondency. No skillful physician re- 
sponded to their call when prostrate by sickness or accident. No 
friendly neighbor called to aid in their labors, or break the monot- 
ony of the long winter evenings. But alone, in a solitude second 
only to the grave, they passed those long days, and longer nights. 

The first settlers in Wayne as elsewhere, were indeed pioneers, 
carrying the Jamp of civilization into the dark corners of the 
earth; and while perhaps it may be truly said that they braved the 
dangers and enduréd the privations primarily in the hope of per- 
sonal benefit, yet they were public benefactors, and by right en- 
titled to the highest gratitude and thanks of those that came after. 
The history of the past teems with noted examples of the work of 
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the pioneer; and, curiously, nearly all have journeyed to the west- 
ward, until it hag become an axiom that “Westward the star of Em- 
pire takes its course.” Ridpath in his great History of the Races, 
locates the home of our first parents on land now submerged and 
covered by the waters of the Indian Ocean, and from that point the 
sons of Noah, Shem, Ham and Japheth became pioneers by different 
lines, and peopled the earth. But it is noticeable that while Ham 
took a more southerly, Shem a middle and Japheth a northerly 
course, each made his way through Mesopotamia to the west, thus 
giving proof of the axiom that “Westward the star of Empire takes 
its course.” What dictated to our great father, Japheth, to journey 
to the colder regions of the north, thus requiring warmer clothing 
and more perfect shelter, we can only imagine, but he was fortunate 
in this, that he became the great father of the ruddy or white race, 
and that his descendants are now the dominant race on earth. We 
may well be thankful to father Japheth that he did seek the 
colder climate, for many reasons—it gave us our complexion, but 
better than all that climate has made our race the strongest and 
best peoples, enabling them by their energy and genius to 
transform the primeval world into its present civilized and aus- 
picious condition. : 

Christopher Columbus was, in the sense suggested, a pioneer 
and benefactor, worthy to be remembered. How he came imbued 
with the idea that by ‘sailing to west from Spain, that he should 
find land is not perhaps fully settled, though many are of the 
opinion that by his sojourn with the Norse, he had learned that 
those sea faring people had as early as the tenth century made a 
landing on the shores of America, but having made no claim by 
virtue of their discoveries, he was anxious to become the discov- 
erer and the possessor of this great Continent. But whatever may 
have been the motive that actuated him, one thing is certain, he 
was energetic, year after year, in traveling from Court to Court, 
seeking aid and means with which to make his perilous voyage 
dver an unknown and trackless sea, without chart to guide him. 
When at last Queen Isabella from her treasury of Castile, furnished 
the means to procure three small sail vessels, and a crew, his joy 
knew no bounds. Very shortly the fleet was fitted out, and with 
a mutinous, murderous crew, he set sail to the west, and after 
buffeting in a tempestuous sea and going he knew not whither, for 
71 days—ten weeks—he found land; but what he did not know, 
though later it proved to be San Salvador. While he did not 
know that he had found a continent, unknown to the civilization 
of the east, the fact that with a sail boat journey of only ten weeks 
he had found unknown lands of large extent, was noised about, 
and thereby other navigators were induced to make further explo- 
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rations, whereby our Continent became known and settled and is 
to-day the garden of the world. So to Columbus as a pioneer we 
give boundless thanks and gratitude. ; 

But a class of pioneers came nearer to us, because we are their 
direct descendants and beneficiaries. When in the early part of 
the 17th century, religious wars became imminent and threatening 
in Europe, a class of people since known as the Puritans, in 
England and Holland, unwilling to adopt the religious views of the 
King and the Government, sought the wilds of America so that 
they might worship the Creator in their own way, and according 
to their own views. With the secret and passive consent of King 
James, on the 6th day of August, 1620, the Mayflower, with its 
crew and 102 personsfor the new Colony, succeeded inleaving the 
port of South Hampton, destined to the wilds of America, where it 
landed in the harbor of Plymouth, on December 11th, (O. S.) or 
Dec. 21st, (N. S.) 1620. The road now being open through the 
trackless deep, others not exactly sharing the views of the Puri- 
tans, but with creeds similar in many respects, followed in the 
wake with a like destination. But when in 1625 King James came 
to his death and was succeeded by Charles I., with his French 
Queen, Henrietta Maria, the exodus became greater, because the 
established Church, with its episcopacy became part cf the govern- 
ment: and to deny its teaching, authority, form of worship, give 
encouragement to, or be connected with any dissenting church, was 
treason against the king, and the dissenter liable to the penalty of i 
treason. So determined was Charles First to compe! the people 
to worship God in his way, that he undertook to enforce the 
Romish Church upon the staid Scotch Presbyterians, but they 
would have none of it, and formed the well known league and cove- 
nant, to resist to the last this encroachment upon their religious 
faith, and became known to the world as Covenanters. War was 
the result, but Scotland remained true to her faith for Charles was 
compelled to yield to the inevitable. In the hope of success, 
Charles sought to put himself above the independent of the House 
of Commons and the people, with authority to assess and collect 
his own revenues. But the Commons revolted, and Cromwell be- 
came Lord Protector of England. 

During all these stormy times, and bloody scenes, though 
danger signals were flying thick and fast and the swiftly flowing 
current was hurrying in but one direction, Charles did not stay 
his hand or change his determination until his head came to the 
block. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that firm be- 
lievers in the doctrines of Calvin, non-conformists, and dissent- 
ers, should find means of escape from the mother country, and an 
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abiding place in the wilds of America, where they could worship 
God according to the dictates of their own consciences, without let 
or hindrance. Neither is it at all surprising that after New Iing- 
land had been settled and controlled by scores of people, all imbued 
with like ideas, but who came for religious liberty, that they in 
turn should become as intolerant and bigoted as those from whcin 
they escaped. While under the rule of Charles they utterly op- 
posed the union of Church and State, and denounced it with all 
their power, yet when they were domiciled in the wilds of America, 
and all substantially agreed upon their religious doctrines, their 
first act was a union of Church and State; and to such an extent 
did they carry it, that no person was permitted the right of suf- 
frage, or citizenship, or the right to hold any political office, un- 
less a member in good standing of the established church. In their 
zeal they drove the good minister, Roger Williams, from pillar to 
post, and finally compelled him to become an exile in the Colony 
of Rhode Island, because he was guilty of the high crime of ad- 
vocating a separation of Church and State. In the firm belief of 
their doctrines, and impressed with the duty of imposing them upon 
others, to the extent of compelling adoption, they persecuted the 
quiet, unassuming Quaker, and forced him to either abandon his 
faith and adopt theirs, or be imprisoned for his obstinacy. 

To us with our education and ideas of religious freedom, this 
action and intolerance on the part of the early settlers of New 
England is utterly inexcusable; in short criminal, but we should 
not judge them by the light of our surroundings, but rather view 
their acts from their standpoint. Up to that time the policy of the 
world had been the union of church and state. Hvery nation 
had its established church and religion was a part of the govern- 
ment. 

It had been the policy of every government to enforce as rigid- 
ly, by laws, the dogmas of the established church, as it was to 
enforce the criminal laws for the protection of society. 

With such a history behind them, the unexpected would be 
that they could look with favor upon our ideas of religious freedom 
and tolerance. But whether or not we can excuse them for their 
religious intolerance, one thing we are compelled to admit-— 
they were moral, honest and industrious, and instilled those ideas 
into posterity, and much of the good which they implanted remains 
to this day. 

For their day they were intelligent, believing in the equality 
of all men before the law. To-day the Western Reserve is famous 
far and wide for its intelligence, learning, industry, and good so- 
ciety, and for a large part of which it is indebted to its sturdy New 
England ancestry. 
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As I look back to the early settlers of Wayne, as given in Mr. 
Giddings’ speech of fifty years ago, I find the families of Fobes, 
Hart, Giddings, Hayes, Coleman, Inman, Phillips, Parker, Andrews, 
Jones and Wakeman, and I doubt not that each and all are to-day 
proud of their New England ancestors. Proud that they braved 
the dangers, the discomfort and fatigues of their long journey 
from Connecticut to found, mid privations and suffering a new 
home in the wilds of Wayne township. Probably if better acquaint- 
ed, I could pick out more of the early inhabitants and their de- 
scendants who have the same pride of ancestry, as those named. 

No man has a more exalted opinion of the fathers of the Revo- 
lution, or the Federal boys in blue in Ohio, who saved our country 
from treason and rebellion than have I, yet at the same time, with 
nearly, if not equal honor, I look upon the pioneers who discovered, 
or peopled, the American Wilderness. Truly they were brave men, 
and benefactors of a nation and the world. By their bravery they 
staked happiness, comfort and life itself in the effort to discover 
and people this western Continent, now the wisest, richest and most 
enterprising of all the stars in the firmament of nations. 

If we were to take an inventory of America to-day, it would 
at a glance show in part the magnitude of the obligation due to 
the pioneers, and if we should compare this inventory with the oth- 
er nations it would show how we have outstripped them in the 
race of national greatness. 

I have had the pleasure of reading the elegant addresses of 
fifty and twenty-five years ago, which I hope in printed form, are 
kept in every household, as records of the past history of Wayne 
Township. From these and other sources, permit me hastily to 
measure the speed at which, as a state and nation we are moving. 

When Joshua Fobes came to Wayne Thomas Jefferson was 
President of the United States, and Edward Tiffin was then in of- 
fice as the first Governor of Ohio. I am unable to give the popular 
vote upon the election of, President Jefferson, but in 1824, when 
John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, William H. Crawford and 
Henry Clay were candidates, the entire popular vote for all the 
candidates was 602,803, while in 1900 the sum of the popular 
vote for President was 138,969,240. 

The popular vote for Governor in Ohio in 1803 was 4,564 votes, 
but since that time Ohio has cast more than a million of votes at 
a popular election. 

In 1803 the entire foreign trade of the nation amounted to 
$120,466,669, while during the last year it has reached the enor- 
mous sum of two and one half billions of dollars. 

These serve to show in part our growth and development as a 
nation in one hundred years, but only in part; many other tests 
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might be applied which show in stronger light. In 1803 the news 
of the world was unknown, in these parts, even the weekly news- 
paper had not begun its visits, and at a much later date the only 
real means for the spread of news was the women’s sewing society, 
of which some crusty old bachelor has said that “it was the society 
for joining cloth, and tearing character.’ The Trump of Fame 
was the first newspaper published on the Western Reserve, the 
first number of which beurs date of June 13, 1812. Edited by Thomas 
D. Webb, at Warren. Intheissue of July 1, 1812. Tread the import- 
ant announcement that on June 18, 1812, the war bill passed the 
Senate by 19 to 18, and adds in large capitals, “This is unqualified, 
unconditional war against the United Kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” This information was by private letter from Wash- 
ington and the news was only 14 days old. 

In 1844 Prof. Morse strung his wires from Washington to Bal- 
timore, and informed the world that it was to be a carrier of in- 
formation; and I fancy that I see the wise heads -of that day 
standing about and saying among themselves, “Is the man crazy?” 
“Of course this wild scheme is only wind, and will not work.” But 
to-day a network of wires encircles the globe, carrying the news of 
the world to the four corners of the earth. As late as twenty-five 
years ago my friend, Stephen A. Northway, in making his great 
address of that day had no conception that to-day we may stand in 
Chicago at the end of a copper wire, and converse with a friend 
in New York in an ordinary tone of voice, and yet that is now 
one of the every day transactions. I cannot deny myself another 
reference to that great speech, and while the speaker seemed to 
think he had forecasted something that never could take place, he 
was actually using the tongue of phophecy. He said, “I will venture no 
prediction, but if some Edison should appear here at the comple- 
tion of a full century of your township’s history, and in some man- 
ner bottle up the remarks of your then speakers, and lay them away 
to be reproduced, perfect in everything, a hundred years after, the 
world would be more astonished that it has been at scme of the 
brilliant successes of the past.’ If that gifted orator could to-day 
return to us from his home in the skies he would say, “‘that which I 
dared not predict twenty-five years ago, has now become one of the 
common things of our every day life, and more, we are discarding 
the wire and sending our messages through space, and over the 
trackless ocean, with no guide, but with unerring certainty that 
they will reach their proper destination, even though it be in the 
center of old ocean, and in an unknown latitude.” More than all 
this, in the spread of information we are distancing “Old Father 
Time” himself, for had you looked at the clock when. a few days 
ago you learned that Sarto had been elected Pope Pius X, you 
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would have discovered that it was four hours earlier than the 
ballot which elected him. 

The spread of information has become so rapid and so thor- 
ough that when you take the morning newspaper to your break- — 
fast table you find the ledger account of the world’s doings and 
transactions of’ the day before. 

But this may almost be regarded the day of miracles, and 
probably the last twenty-five years has been as fruitful as any in 
the world’s history. 

As showing the advance we are making, by using the railroads 
as a gauge, I compare a few figures of twenty-five years ago with 
those of to-day. Mr. Northway said that “In 1874 there were 72,- 
623 miles and now there are somewhere near 80,000 miles, costing 
between $4,000,000,000 and $5,000,000,000. A fourth of a century 
ago it took seventy to ninety days to cross our continent, and now 
the journey is accomplished in seven or eight days with trains 
which go tearing across our continent at the rate of thirty miles 
per hour, drawing trains which astonish one to behold.” What a 
change! Now the United States has 200,000 miles of railroad, cost- 
ing nearly or quite tén billions of dollars, in other words, fully 
forty per cent. of the railroads of the world. A speed of thirty 
miles per hour seemed ideal 25 years ago, but now if a railroad 
company should only carry you at that speed on a long trip you 
would consult your lawyer about bringing an action for damages 
for unnecessary loss of time. No, on long trips you expect now to 
be whirled through space at a speed of 50 or 60 miles per hour, 
and furnished with good meals and bedsen route. By this increase we 
have cut to half the time of crossing the continent. ‘Trains that 
astonish the beholder,” said my good friend. Here again, the 
train has been both doubled in number of cars, and also tonnage 
per car. Twenty-five years ago the railroad company chai/ged you 
double rates for the weight in excess of twenty tons, now they 
charge extra if you fail to put forty tons in a car. 

With all this advance by steam power, we are still reaching 
out for greater things. Nature’s motor, electricity, is being now so 
harnessed as to double both speed and power, and while [ dare 
not predict for the future, it need not surprise the middle aged 
man of to-day if he yet sees the locomotive keeping company with 
the canal boat and the stage coach, as relics of the past. 

While commerce, transportation and manufactures have been 
gaining in volume and importance, with rapid strides, the agricul- 
turist has not lagged behind, or wearied in the race of diligence. 
He is feeding and clothing not only our own people, but the white 
wings of commerce are carrying the fruits of American agriculture 
to the four corners of the earth; and bringing back fo distribute to 
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the farmers of America nearly, or quite, a billion of dollars an- 
nually. The methods and machinery of the farmer have improved 
equally, if not in a greater degree, than that of any other class, 
and but for these improvements the demands now being made 
could not be supplied. But the American farmer cannot afford to 
be ignorant or idle; he must progress, to meet the increasing de- 
mands of the future. Nature’s acres are limited, while the demands 
are increasing from year to year. Now all the products of agricul- 
ture find each year a market and a consumer, or at least this is so 
nearly so that if from any cause, the agriculturist should fail for 
one season, starvation would be the fate of the world. With the 
increasing population the time is not far distant, when our fields 
must be better tilled, and our products increased to meet the de- 
mand that must surely come. But we need entertain no fears for 
the future, for the American farmer, like other American citizens, 
is progressive and will rise to the occasion and supply the demand. 

In thus looking backward over the last century, we find every- 
thing to commend and very little to criticise, and as the great bal- 
ance sheet is made up, the balance is upon the right side of the 
ledger. Perhaps a portion is due rather to fortuitous circumstances, 
than direct intentions, for as we went forward developing our re- 
sources, clearing our forests, and building up our waste places, it 
was found that we had a surplus after supplying home demands, 
and that necessitated either a shutting down of production or 
the seeking of markets abroad. Happily we chose the latter, and 
that gave rise to other necessities, by way of protection to our 
rights; for our commerce could not safely go to the remote quart- 
ers of the earth, without a strong nation behind it, equipped to pro- 
tect it, and treaty rights wherever it might go. This made imper- 
ative and necessary a trained and well equipped army and navv; 
and we have them, who to-day hold the highest world record for 
skill and efficiency, making the United States an important factor 
in the solution of the world’s problems, and one who is to be con- 
sulted when the map is to be changed. But to the citizen it means 
much more, for it is to him an assurance that however far distant 
or however humble, he has a nation at his back, alive to his in- 
terests, and willing and able to protect. But _it means more; for 
this ability and willingness to protect commands respect and cour- 
teous treatment to our citizen abroad, so that force becomes un- 
necessary. . 


OHIO. 
Not forgetting that one hundred years ago, with less than 
five thousand votes, Ohio became a member of 


the National Union, for. one moment let us read 
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its history. There are several states which have more territory, 
and three which have more population, but where, I ask, is one 
that has more commanding influence in national affairs than Ohio? 
It has become an axiom that the Ohio man is everywhere, and te 
a degree it is true, for he is in the councils of the Nation, the exe- 
cutive departments and a member of the highest court; not only 
that, when the nation was threatened with rebellion and treason, 
in that great patriotic army, that stood a wall to protect our homes 
and our government, every eighth man was from Ohio. A state 
that can produce such patriotic, liberty loving boys, and rear them 
to citizenship is, and must always be great.- But the Ohio man has 
in the past, and will in the future, help to make honorable, undying 
history for the Republic. : Read the great names of Harrison, 
Hayes, Garfield and McKinley, Thurman, Pendelton, Sherman, 
Wade, and Giddings, Waite, Ranney, McLean, Swayne and Ewing, 
and many more, that might be named, and you have a list of men 
who have helped to make the nation great, famous, and a land of 
freedom. Well may We be proud that we belong to the Buckeye 
State. 


WAYNE. 


With just pride may the citizens of Wayne meet to-day, to cele- 
brate the hundredth anniversary of the township. Many of those 
who endured the trials and hardships of pioneer life, sleep in yon- 
der cemetery, but by your action, their sacrifices and sufferings 
will be impressed upon the recollection of the rising generation, 
so that they may know the debt of gratitude they owe for the 
comforts they now enjoy. But for those struggles and trials, these 
comfortable homes, beautiful farms, and favorable surroundings 
might still be a dense wilderness. 

For one mcment step and view the changing picture—one 
hundred years ago a dense forest, not even a cabin, a school house, 
a church, a road, or even a blazed path to point the course from 
settlement to settlement. 

The only inhabitants the wild, uncultivated Red Man, and the 
savage beast. Into this primeval savagery came the pioneer, and 
reared his cabin, the clearing was begun, roads were marked out, 
—then came another pioneer, and another; other and larger clear- 
ings were made—the sunlight blessed the virgin soil—vegetation 
came forth. These brave and determined men brought with them 
the morals, education, and the religion of New England. They 
brought with them a respect for law and order, and the rights of 
property. They believed with the Declaration of Indepedence 
that all men were created equal, and they stamped upon the in- 
stitutions which they reared these great and eternal principles 
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and they impressed them upon their posterity. Such men could 
not long submit to be deprived of church privileges, and school 
houses, for the education of the youth, and they in turn were 
reared. No men ever struggled harder and were under more 
trials and discouragements, than were these first settlers in the 
woods of New Connecticut. But their energy and perseverance 
knew no such word as fail, and they builded for succeeding gen- 
erations even better than they knew. “Sober, serious, even stern, 
and austere, they may have been, but grand was their mission 
and well did they accomplish it.” They were men of pure lives, 
and nobly they consecrated themselves to the good of those who 
should follow after. them. To-day on every hand are the results; 
the forests have receded; the red man and his savage companious 
are gone; fine farms have taken the place of the wilderness; the 
earth moistened by the rains from heaven and warmed by the 
genial sunlight, brings forth the fruits of agriculture; good com- 
fortable homes and happy firesides have taken the places of the 
wigwam and teepee; churches and school houses stand where for- 
merly savage chiefs had theircouncil fires and planned their deeds 
of butchery. 

But better than all, these happy homes shelter a race of moral, 
refined and cultured people, whose reputation for all that ennobles 
and elevates is second to none beneath the sun. 

I have no words of fulsome flattery to bestow upon you or 
others, but truth is not flattery. Wayne in common with the 
Western Reserve has a just right to be proud of its people and 
their acquirements. In that territory I believe there are more good 
books, magazines and papers read in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants, than in any other like territory in the world. The 
culture and education of the people is greater, and their energy 
and industry knows no limit. 

They respect law and morals, and are ready to assist in its 
proper enforcement. 

But, when their country saw its days of affliction, and treach- 
ery, it was then that the patriotic boys of Wayne and the Western , 
Reserve rallied to its standard, and foughtits battles. Those boys 
did not enter the service of their country for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the few paltry dollars promised upon their enlistment. This 
was no inducement to accept the terrible hazards of their engage- 
ment. Their inducement was the higher and holier purpose of 
crushing rebellion and of preserving undivided the great 
nation, which the revolutionary ° fathers had = fought 
to secure. Their hope and purpose was to trans- 
mit to their descendants to the latest generation, 
“A government of the people, by the people and for the people,” 
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and a flag whose ample folds are broad enough to encircle the 
world. It was by the valor of these men that a great change has 
been wrought. But a few years ago the north and the south were 
contending for the mastery. To-day the husbandman is in undis- 
puted possession of southern battle fields, cotton igs growing at 
Shiloh; tobacco at Chickamauga and corn at Appomattox. Gone 
are the armies; silent is the roar of battle: healed are the wounds 
of the living; green are the graves of the dead. A third of a 
century has wrought miracles. The sons of the Blue and the Gray 
are now standing shoulder to shoulder, touching elbows in defense 
of the old flag whose honor was preserved by the Boys in Blue. 

It has given me great pleasure to meet with you in these social 
gatherings, for many years, and upon each annual return, renew 
my acquaintance and friendships of former days. Two old friends 
whom from year to year I have met in this grove I cannot and 
would not forget. They are to us the connecting link between the 
struggles and hardships of pioneer life and the comforts and lux- 
uries of the new Century. It is hardly necessary to say that I refer 
to those good men of old, Horace Giddings and David Hart. For 
near a century they have stood like a rock in favor of good gov- 
ernment, sobriety and a pure Christian life. I also meet here to- 
day for the first time, Joshua Fobes, the oldest living person born 
within the limits of your township, and whose active life largely 
has been spent in your midst. Since the last meeting here Uncle 
Horace has passed to the great unknown, but Uncle 
David is still with us, and an example to point in the way of 
truth and virtue. Long may he remain to aid and instruct us. 

But the old century has gone. Let the tears for its sorrows be 
wiped away; let its good deeds be recorded, its history has been 
made, and it must stand as a proud monument to the bravery, the 
self-denial and patriotism of those that have gone before. ‘Peace 
to its ashes.” 4 

But we have now reached the new century; the years of ma- 
jority are attained; the full strength of manhood is upon it, and 
the auestion uppermost with all is “What will the harvest be?” 
but the answer none can give, and with our astonishment at the 
wonders of the past, it would indeed be a brave man that dare 
predict. But if we may venture upon the Christian’s hope, I trust 
that at the next centennial we may draw aside the curtain from our 
home in the skies, and with our descendants and successors, be 
amazed at the accomplishments of the New Century. 


Nature endowed Mr. Jones with a strong, full voice, which can 
be distinctly heard on the outskirts of a vast assemblage. This, 
coupled with a commanding presence, and the thoughts advanced, 
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held his audience spellbound until the close of his address, when he 
was greeted with hearty and prolonged applause. 

After another selection by the choir, the President called on 
Rev. L. S. Woodworth, who needed no formal introduction. He 
promptly responded in a short impromptu speech so replete with 
pathos, and mirth, that the audience was captivated, and only re- 
gretted that the hour for adjournment was at hand. 

The brass band rendered a closing selection, when adjourn- 
ment was taken until the morrow. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SECOND DAY 


Saturday was designated as Pioneers’ Day, and was devoted 
to visiting, and impromptu addresses by those who were con- 
versant personally with the earlier history of the township. 

The weather was delightful, and the vast audience, which 
came to order at the call of the President, gave evidence that the 
interest was not in the least abated. 

The general exercises were so varied it is impossible to give 
them more than a passing notice in a general way. During the 
day the Martial Band and Chorus rendered _ selections, which 
added to the pleasure of the audience. Many letters from those 
who were unable to be present, were read. “Uncle” David Hart, 
the oldest person residing in the township, gave a very interesting 
talk on old times and customs in vogue when he, with his 
father’s family, came there from Connecticut in 1817. Rev. L. S. 
Woodworth, of Providence, R. I., spoke at some length on the 
changes which had taken place during the period within his recol- 
lection. The publishing committee regret very much that it has 
been unable to secure Mr. Woodworth’s address in full. 

Mr. Joshua Fobes, the oldest living person who was born with- 
in the township, was called out, and afiter expressing pleasure at 
being able to be present, said: 

The Fobes family seems to be the first permanent settlers 
in Wayne Township, then known as No. 8 in the gecond range. I 
understand that my grandfather, (Simon Fobes), canie here in 
1802, and purchased 1600 acres of land in and about the center of 
No. 8 (so called). It is said that he rode here on horse back. The 
next year, 1803, his son, Joshua Fobes, and wife came to the new, 
untried region to make it their home. About two years after this 
the purchaser, Simon Fobes, came with his father, wife and one 
sister. 

The name “Simon” seems to be a favorite one, as we see that 
“my grandfather and great-grandfather were named “Simon,” and 
I had an uncle and one cousin by the same name, the latter being 
Simon P. Fobes.. 

We can visit the Center Cemetery and find where the bodies 
of five generations are laid to rest, (There are six now. Eds.) four 
named Simon and one O. P. Fobes, son of Simon P. It is said that 
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Joshua Fobes and wife and his brother, twelve years old, came 
from Somers, Connecticut, in wagons and were forty-nine days 
on the road. They stopped with Jesse Pelton in Gustavus. Father. 
went on the land, made a cabin and soon took mother and they 
lived some two years with wolves and Indians all about them. No 
white people were nearer than five miles. He started in about a 
half mile west of the Center and some distance south of the east 
and west road, as it now runs, but found after the surveying that 
they were too far from the Center. Then father came to the Cen- 
ter and commenced a cabin, grandfather remaining where they 
were at first on the northeast corner. Titus Hayes owned land 
and gave a lot for a cemetery and it has been used for that purpose 
ever since. My great-grandfather and his wife were the first to be 
laid in it. There were only three days’ difference in their deaths. 
Their graves were dug among the roots of the forest trees. 

On the northwest corner, Giddings, (father of the nctable J. R. 
Giddings), lived and I could, at one time, have gone to the stump 
where Joshua R. felléd the last tree and set his axe up by the 
stump, saying that he was going to get his living in a different way 
from that. We=sall know how well he succeeded. 

I will go back to the fime of father and mother. I did not 
get there until some six years after they did, and, being a new 
country, it was three or four years before I knew much about what 
was going on. Among the first memories of that time was one 
Sunday while father was gone to meeting, a bear took a pig from 
the pen. Father protested and thought he would let the old bear 
know it, so he set a trap with clog attached. The next morning 
I went with father to see what he had in the trap, and behold the 
old bear had one foot fast and father struck him on the head with 
his axe. When this did not bring him down, he turned the edge 
and let it right into his head. That took place when I was not 
more than four or five years old, and yet it seems but yesterday. 
There are other little matters that I very well remember that must 
have transpired in 1813 or 1814. One was of my mother having a 
small wheel that was propelled by water, where she would sit with 
baby in her arms and pull out the thread with one hand. She had 
a small loom and sat at it by a fire in one corner of the room. One 
more act is vivid before me; that was when the country was new, 
the neighbors were not forgotten and father had some early peas 
and wanted to have the Hayes and Giddings families have some 
with him. So I was told to go and let them know the peas were 
ready to use. I was afraid to go through the woods, the mile or 
more, so sat down on the edge of the woods to use the time that 
it would naturally take to go and come back. Then I went to the 
house and told mother they did not care for any. Not many days 
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passed before father found out my deception and then came the 
penalty. In those days the idea was if they spared the rod they 
spoiled the child. I think the punishment strengthened my memory 
for the truth thereafter. 

As for roads.in those days, we did not have any. We went along 
the Indian trails by the blazed trees. On the Pymatuning flats there 
were gardens where they raised tobacco. Many relics were found 
in the land years after. 

At seven years I went to live with my grandfather, Simon 
Fobes, who soon after moved to Kinsman and I did not live in 
Wayne till I had learned the trade of making edged tools. 

But this brings my -hisfory up to a date within the memory of 
many here present, who know more of the important events of the 
dear old town than I am able to record. 

JOSHUA FOBES. 

Harlan P. Roberts, Esq., of Minneapolis, Minn., was called out. 
He responded, prefacing his remarks by referring to the parable 
recorded by St. Matthew, (see 21st chapter, 29th verse). 

He had written a letter of regret (which see elsewhere) think- 
ing it would not be possible for him to be with us, but as the time 
drew near, the desire to visit his childhood home, and cnce more 
grasp by the hand his friends of years ago, grew so strong that he 
“threw all responsibility aside, repented, and went.” 

~ Mr. Roberts proved himself an entertaining, as well as an in- 
structive speaker; and made old residents of the township—those 
who abide here yet— feel how deep lies the love for the old homes 
of childhood among those who have made for themselves new 
homes far away. 

Several others gave interesting talks. Thus the day passed, 
leaving pleasant memories that only death can efface. 

As evening approached the audience dwindled away to meet 
largely again on the morrow at the Congregational church, where 
the religious progress of the township was to be recalled. No ac- 
cident occurred to mar the festivities of the two days; but within 
a few hours after the closing at the grove an immense maple tree, 
without warning or apparent reason, fell across the stages and 
seats in such a way that had it occurred while the people were 
assembled, it must have killed and injured scores in the audience. 
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SUNDAY’S MEETING. 


Sabbath dawned brightly, and developed into a perfect day. 
By request, the pastor and congregation of West Williamsfield 
abandoned services in their own house, and uniting with the Meth- 
odist and Congregational churches of Wayne, taxed the capacity of 
the Wayne Congregational house to its fullest extent. The 
choir was augmented by volunteer voices, until it formed a chorus 
which was a credit to the occasion, and will long be remembered 
by the hearers. 

After the opening exercises, short addresses were made by 
the several pastors, who were present, interspersed with song ser- 
vice by the choir. The prominent speakers were Revs. L. S. 
Woodworth, Graves and Morse. Harlan P. Roberts, Esq., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., was called upon and gave an interesfing address, 
in which he paid a generous and glowing tribute to the memory of 
his father—the late Rev. George Roberts, who used to preside over 
‘the East Wayne and West Williamsfield congregations. The fol- 
lowing papers on Church Hisfory in Wayne, were presented and 
read by the several compilers, who, in bringing their work to so 
complete conclusion spent a large amount of time and research 
and are entitled to unstinted credit. 


Wayne Congregational Church History. 
Compiled by Mrs. S. E. Simpkins. 


Note—The first part of this paper consisted of a quotation from 
the address of Hon. J. R. Giddings, delivered at the Semi-Centen- 
nial, under the thhead of, “First Sabbath Meeting for Public Wor- 
ship,” which see elsewhere. 


Mrs. Deborah Jones, who came here in 1811, in writing under 
date of July, 1812, says: “We have meetings more frequently 
than I expected; sometimes once a week, sometimes once a month, 
sometimes on the Sabbath, sometimes on a week day.” 

In 1816, Wayne and Williamsfield united im building a log 
meeting house on the Creek road, where Dea. Lewis Roberts now 
lives. A floor covered about one-half the room, while the remaining 
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part was bare earth, except the logs hewed on the upper side for 
a floor, which were ultimately converted into seats. 

In winter a fire was built on the ground near the center of the 
building, the smoke making its exit through the cracks and 
crevices in and around the roof, but often tarrying sufficiently to 
cause tears, without the aid of eloquence or pathos. 

After two years a floor covered the whole area, and a gallery 
was built at one end of the structure. In this building families 
would asemble en masse, holding two services each Sabbath, which 
largely were conducted by deacons, among whom were Ezra Leon- 
ard, Norman Wilcox and Calvin Andrews. Occasionally a Mission- 
ary would spend a Sabbath with them. 

The first minister regularly employed, was Rev. Alvin Coe, for 
four Sabbaths. 

Early in the summer of 1819, they were visited by Rev. Ephraim 
T. Woodruff, inthe capacity ofa Missionary, who labored several 
weeks and was then hired as a minister, one half his time, at $200 
per year. He was installed pastor, August, 1819. He was a 
laborious, persevering and efficient man, and ‘His works do follow 
him.” He died in Wayne in 1859, aged 82 years. ; 


In the winter of 1831, this log house was destroyed by fire. The 
pastor was equal to the emergency, a building of logs, which was 
used for “all work,” was appropriated, part of the upper floor was 
taken out, and the choir perched upon the remainder, with heads 
in frequent contact with the poles of the roof, while the congre- 
gation was seated below. It was about this time the inhabitants 
west of Pymatuning Creek felt that the time had come for them 
to form a church on that territory. There was a temporary strife 
between the Hayes road interest and the Center interest; those 
near the center looking to the fuure, in spite of there being more 
people on the Hayes road. The Hayes road interest formed a 
church and prepared material for building, but did not. 
Meantime the center interests united, and all creeds, and no creed 
erected a large church building at the center. The Creek road 
united with Williamsfield and built a church building, now occu- 
pied by L. D. Roberts. 

The first Church of Christ in Wayne was organized October 2, 
1832. “Whereas, certain individuals residing in the township of 
Wayne, Ashtabula County, O., desired to become a regular branch 
of Christ’s visible church, application was made to Grand River 
Presbytery, for a church to be set off and organized in Wayne. 
The presbytery did agree that the petitioners might call upon any 
two ministers, to organize a church. Accordingly, at a meeting 
of the petitioners at the school house, on the Hayes road, October 
2, 1832, were present Rev. G. H. Cowles and Rev. Wm. Beardsley. 
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Rey. Cowles was appointed moderator, and opened the meeting 
with prayer, and delivered a sermon from Matt. 5:14, “Ye are the 
light of the world,” etc. Rev. Beardsley was secretary. The 
following persons covenanting together formed the first Congre- 
gational Church of Wayne: 

Calvin Andrews and wife, Mrs. Eliza; Samuel Jones and wife, 
Deborah; Elisha Giddings and wife, Philotheta; Joshua Fobes and 
wife, Dorothy; Linus H. Jones and wife, Eliza; Silas Babcock and 
wife, Rachel; Anson J. Giddings and wife, Sally; Phlemon Brock- 
way and wife, Sally; Betsy Ward; Almira Jones; Zeviah Hayes, 
David Fobes: Oshea Fobes; Loton Fobes; from the church of 
Wayne and Williamsfield. On examination six others, viz., Horace 
F. Giddings, Rosetta Andrews, Eliza P. Andrews, Maria Fobes, 
Maria Ward, and Sally T. Babcock. From the church at Bark- 
hamsted, Conn., Drayton Jones; 29 charter members. 

During the next two years there were added 14 more. Oct. 8, 
1832, the church met to choose officers. Calvin Andrews was 
chosen Deacon; Calvin Andrews, Samuel Jones and. Oshea Fobes, | 
Committee; Joshua Fobes, Clerk. Oct 14, Rev. Cowles commenced 
his labors for one-fourth part of the time for eleven months. Rev. 
Robert Allen, three-fourths time. Nov. 2, 1834, 13 more were ad- 
ded, making 56 members. The church building, the frame of 
which was raised in 1832, was finally occupied by this church in 
1840. It was slow work for this church and community unaided 
by outside help, to finish it ready for use, but “the people had a 
mind to work.” In May, 1840, the building committee were in- 
structed to finish the pulpit, and slips, also the stairs leading to 
the gallery, “if the funds hold out.” An old resident says a large 
Methodist Quarterly meeting was held there first of all. 

The first Congregational society was organized May, 1835. In 
Aug., 1837, this socfety voted to receive a deed from Levi Fobes, of | 
a tract of land at the center, whereon a meeting house is erected, 
May 2, 1839, the society met for the first time in the church build- 
ing. 

February 10th, 1845, a pronounced stand against Human 
Slavery was taken by a unanimous vote of the church, and is on 
record in the form of a set of resolutions, a synopsis of which 
will be of interest as showing somethneg of the feeling at that day. 

Believing that the scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
were given by the inspiration of God, and contain tthe only infallible 
rule of faith and practice, and that the system of slavery is in open 
violation to it, it is our duty as professing Christians to renounce all 
connection with the system, and use our best endeavors to release 
the enslaved; and to convince the slave holder of his unrighteous 
AGUS.) See eee 
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That in view of the heinous nature of this sin we cannot admit 
to our connection and fellowship any person * * * * or to the 
sacred desk any minister who shall continue to uphold the system 
of slavery, as iit is diametrically opposed to the command of 
Christ, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” * * * #* 

Friday, April 3rd, was appointed as a day of fasting and 
prayer, and we find many others on record. 

June 4, 1845, Rev. Francis E. Lord was installed pastor of 
this church by Grand River Presbytery: Rev. E. 
B. Chamberlain preaching the sermon. Feb. ‘D 1851, 
Reve ade T. Avery, an evangelist, commenced his la- 
bors, and labored faithfully, in this and the Methodist Church 
building, and although the roads were bad, continued for more 
than five weeks. As a result 84 were added to this church at one 
time. Oct. 1st, 1856, church yoted to withdraw from presbytery, 
because presbytery refused to take strong ground against slavery, 
the great question of the day. Oct. 10, 1859, it united with Grand 
River Conference. 

This church building was repaired several times, frescoed and 
a steeple added; a pipe organ was put in fifty years ago, just before 
our Semi-Centennial. Dec. 16, 1872, the house of worship was 
burned to the ground. The Methodists offered the use of their 
building, which was accepted for one year. The next year we met 
in the old academy. In 1875, the new house was built, and dedicat- 
ed Feb. 9, 1876. Oct. 2, 1882, the church completed fifty years. 
There were then living, Linus H. Jones, Anson J. Giddings and wife, 
Mrs. Zeviah Haves, Mrs. Polly Wilcox, Simon P. Fobes, Horace F. 
Giddings and wife, Mrs. Eliza Andrews, widow of Dea. Calvin An- 
drews, Mrs. Rosetta McMichael, of the original members, all of 
whom have since died, H. F. Giddings living until this centennial 
year. 

The sessions were held October 29. Rey. Elias 
Thompson delivered the address, ius, H.- Jones the his- 
torical address; Revs. A. D. Barber, C. A. Richardson were 
present, and also Rev. O. S. Hells, pastor in 1837. March 7, 1886, 
39 persons united with this church at one time, as the result of a 
series of meetings held here, Rev. J. B. Davidson, pastor. 

List of ministers who have labored with this church from 1832 
to 1908. 

' Rev. Giles H. Cowles, one fourth time, Oct. 14, to Sept., 1833. 
Rev. Robert Allen, three-fourths time, Oct. 14, to Sept., 1833. 
Rev. John Russ, one-half time, Sept. 8, 1833, to 1834. 

Rev. Danforth, one-half time. 

Rey. Joseph Loring, one-half time, 1834 to May, 1835. 

Rey. O. S. Eells, one-half time, June, 1835,-to Jan., 1837. 
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Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Nathaniel Latham, one-half time, Jan. 8, 1837, to 1840. 
Henry Moore, Sept. 18, 1840, to 1843. 
Cladius B. Andrews, June, 1843, to Jan., 1844. He soon after 


sailed as a missionary to the Sandwich Islands. 


Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Martin Wilcox, one-half time, May, 1844, to May, 1845. 
Francis E. Lord, Aug., 1845, to June, 1852. 

BH. B. Chamberlain, Aug., 1852, to Jan., 1858. 

Herman Geer, Oct., 1858,*to Jan., 1867. 

Elias Thompson, April, 1867, to Jan., 1871. 

R. F. Markham, Jan., 1871, to Jan., 1873. 

F. D. Kelsey, ten Sundays, June, 1872, to Aug., 1872. 
F. C. Gibbs, seventeen Sundays, winter of 1873-4. 

G. C. Reed, March, 1874, to March, 1876. 

Darius Woodworth, June, 1876, to Jan., 1879. 

S. W. Streeter, Jan. 8, 1879, to April, 1880. 

Streeter preached his last sermon March 7, and died April 


7, aged 69 years. His was the only death of a minister while in 


charge. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


here. 


Jan., 


Richard Woodworth, March, 1881, to 1884. 

J. B. Davidson, May, 1885, to March, 1887. 

George Martin, May, 1887, to April, 1890. 

S. A. Cornwell, Nov., 1890, to Nov., 1891. 

F. C. Holbrook, Feb., 1892, to Mar., 1897. 

J. O. Griffith, Sept., 1897, to Feb., 1902. 

S. B. Groves, present pastor, Oct., 1902 to Sept., 1903. 

S. A. Cornwell and Rey. F. C: Holbrook were both ordained 


1902, the church became an incorporate body. Total num- 


ber of members Jan., 1903, 170. 
List of men, who have been elected deacons of this church: 


Calvin Andrews, David Parker, 
Simon Fobes, L. D. Radger, 
Williain Fitch, H. F. Giddings, ° 
L. E. Parker, R. M. Jones, 

M. Z. Andrews, A. J. Hatch, 
Svilvester Fitts, A. L. Sharp. 


“Our fathers though dead, still live in the sacrifices they made, 
in the influences they left, and the foundations of good society, laid 
for us, their children.” 


Wayne Methodist Church History. 
Compiled by R. P. Miner. 


The first Methodist Episcopal Church on the Western Reserve 
was organized at what is now known as Burghill in Trumbull 
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county, with only five members, some four or five years prior to 
the first settlement of Wayne in 1803. 

From this small band of pioneer Methodists grew what was 
known as Hartford charge of the Erie Conference, consisting of a 
circuit of fourteen appointments, of which Wayne became one early 
in the twenties, and continued to be until about 1835, when a di- 
vision was made and Wayne was placed with Williamsfield in 
a northern division, in which relation we remained until 1889, since 
which time we have been associated with Colebrook charge. 

The spiritual welfare of those fourteen churches was looked 
after by a pastor with one or two assistants, who went their rounds 
alternately once in four or _ five weeks, as only the 
circuit rider of those pioneer days could, contending with all 
the hardships and exposures of traveling through almost trackless 
forests, meeting and encouraging those small bands of plain, but 
faithful Christians, though scattered as they were. 

Out of those conditions which made up the sturdy, earnest 
and very practicable Christian character of our forefathers has 
grown the most powerful, progressive and influential Christian or- 
ganization of our country to-day as proven by facts and statistics 
which no one disputes. 

(See History of Trumbull County.) 

Of the early history of our own Methodist Church at Wayne, 
we will quote from Williams’ History of Ashtabula county. (See 
page 245). 

The following statements in relation to the early Methodist 
meetings, formation of the society, etc., are given from memory, 
the records having been destroyed. 

The first church organization was formed in about the year 
1822, subsequent to which time a camp meeting was held on the 
farm of Titus Hayes, now Albert I’Miner’s, near where the “Low 
Grade” Railroad crosses the north part of the farm. 

This organization consisted of eight members i.e, Judge 
. Titus Hayes, wife and daughter, Nathan Fobes, wife and son, Jus- 
tus Fobes, Phijlip Fonner,——Murray. 

The first meetings were held in groves when weather permitted 
and the humble dwellings of those early settlers and later in the 
school houses, one of which stood on the brow of the hill north of 
the home of A. F. Miner, the other east of what is now known as 
Dean’s Corners. 

_ The first church building was erected in 1841, at Lindenville, 
now Wick, just west of the home of P. G. Taylor. It was a frame 
structure and the same which is now occupied by them at center 
of Wayne, it having been moved to that point in 1867, where it 
was improved by an addition and the rearrangement of the in- 
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terior, the bell having been purchased and placed in its present 
position about a year later. The work of moving and remodeling 
was done under the pastorates of Revs. Ira B. Goodrich and N. C. 
Brown. 

Note—See address of Hon. J. R. Giddings, page 56, this volume. 

The old subscription papers for the building of the Methodist 
Church are still preserved. The building committee were Phillip 
Fonner, Flavel Jones and Justus Fobes and the subscriptions were 
made payable in cash, material and labor. 

For many years the parsonage was located here, the same 
house now occupied by G. W. Christman. About 1866, it was sold 
and a new one built at Williamsfield. 

The first pastor was Rev. Thomas Carr, assisted by Joseph 
Davis. Among the early pastors we name only a few, i. e., Loren- 
zo D. Prosser, Alfred G. Sturgiss, Dillon Prosser, Rufus Parker, 
L. W. Hill, J. M. Plant, John Lytle, R. W. Crane and V. Lake. 
Rev. Millroy died here. 

Among the recent pastors were: M. Moses, J. W. Van Kirk, 
M. E. Evans and Rey. Baxter, our present pastor. 
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LETTERS OF REGRET. 


A large number of letters from former residents of the town- 
ship, were received by different persons who were either officers 
or active promoters of the Centennial. A few are given here, show- 
ing how widely scattered our song and daughters are, and the feel- 
ing still cherished for the “old homes of childhood.” 

As each letter explains itself no further comment is necessary 
and they are submitted as they left the writer’s hand. 


Neligh, Nebraska, Aug. 21, 1903. 
Samuel Jones, President Wayne Centennial: 
Wayne via West Williamsfield. 
Emily J., Hannah P. and E. Swift Best send greeting to all. 
Our thoughts are with you. 
EMILY JONES BEST. 


Morgantown, West Virginia. 
R. P. Miner, Esa., Secretary, Wayne, O. 

My Dear Cousin:—I find myself so situated by business de- 
mands that I can not ignore, that I shall not be able to be present 
at the Centennial Anniversary of the settlement of Wayne, to be 
held on the 21st and 22nd of this month. 

It is with keener regret than I can express on paper that I am 
compelled to forego the pleasure of being present and participating 
in the exercises, to which I have looked forward for the fifty 
years that have intervened since I looked on with eager interest 
as a boy of eleven years at the Semi-Centennial which took place 
that day, in part in the grove of my grandfather, Hori Miner. I 
shall never forget the address of Hon. Joshua Reed Giddings, de- 
livered on that occasion, nor the singing of the Ancient Choir, 
led by Elisha Giddings, nor the poem read at the morning session 
at the Center Church by Rev. E. B. Chamberlain. I have preserved 
a printed record of that day’s proceedings, and the hand bills that 
preceded and announced the program. Of all the officers, marshals, 
committees and active participants whose names appear in the 
records of the day, I can recall but two who still survive, weighed 
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down by the burden of accumulated years, Joshua Fobes and David 
Hart. ; 

A few of my schoolmates still live, who were present and wit- 
nessed the simple but impressive services of that day, and who 
like loyal sons and daughters of old Wayne will gather to com- 
‘memorate the lives of those settlers who made Ashtabula County 
and the Western Reserve the synonym for freedom, morality, 
musical culture and devotion to the rights of men. I would that I 
could meet and greet them all again. and draw fresh inspiration 
for the battles of life that still confront us. 

What a marvel of development along all lines of inventions, 
discoveries and material growth have characterized the century, 
and especially the last half of the century you will celebrate. 
Volumes could be written and not exhaust the subject, but I rank 
chief among the marvels of events accomplished and deeds done, 
the extinction of human slavery, and the recognition of absolute 
political equality of all men before the law. After that material 
prosperity, territorial expansion, marvelous srowth in manufac- 
tures, mining, agriculture, commerce, and the creation of a great 
navy, and a world-wide influence of our Christian civilization, were 
but legitimate consequences. 

We are a chosen and peculiar people, set apart for a great 
work. The choicest pick and selection of the best people of the 
old world have come to us, inspired by our theories of government, 
spurred on by the hove of winning some of the rich prizes that 
seem the natural heritage of every industrious, intelligent and vir- 
tuous citizen of the Great Republic. While some less desirable 
immigrants come with them we shall, in time, assimilate them, 
and by the contagion of example and association convert them; 
too, into industrious, self-sustaining and self-respecting American 
citizens. 

But with all our marvelous development and prosperity there 
is added obligation. We must recognize the fatherhood of our 
God, and the universal brotherhood of man. Where so much has 
been given much must be returned. The old world turns its 
weary eyes, long dimmed with the tears of toil, of oppression, and 
of poverty, to our prosperity and abundance, to our generosity 
and power, for moral, material and political aid im tthe battle for 
freedom, equality and justice. We must not disappoint the just 
expectations of humanity. “Liberty enlightening the world” must 
be something more than the fancy of a Frenchman’s brain, how- 
ever noble and lofty his. conception. It must be crystallized into 
history and fact. 

To the young who will join in your celebration should come 
inspiration to be worthy of the heritage of the new century, to 
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gird their loins for the carrying on of the noble work of the fath- 
ers, and for living such lives that the world shall be the better for 
their having lived. 

While my lot has been cast far from the dear old scenes, and 
my life has been a busy one, I have not forgotten one of the old 
faces, nor any of the scenes of my boyhood, and I shall think of 
you all when you gather to-morrow and the next day in your cele- 
bration of the events of a century ago. While my life has been 
inexpressibly saddened this year by the death of that companion . 
who for nearly forty years was my inspiration to everything that 
was good and noble, yet I mourn not as one without hope, for I 
know “the gates were ajar’ for her entrance into the eternal 
home, where I hope in God’s own good time to join her. 

Convey my greétings and best wishes to all who may recall me, 
and believe me, Yours Sincerely, 

GEO. C. STURGISS. 


San Francisco, August 12th, 1903. 
Messrs. R. P. Miner and S. A. Babeock, Secretaries Wayne Cen- 
tennial. 

Gentlemen:—I have received your invitation to attend the 
Wayne Centennial of 1903. I note your remarks to “send a few 
lines if no more, to show that you have not forgotten the ‘old 
folks at home.’” 

Thank you very kindly for this invitation, and nothing 
could give me greater pleasure than to visit you at the time in- 
dicated, but owing to ill health, which has fallen upon me with 
great severity during the last few months, Iam unable to be with 
you. For the last ten or fifteen vears I have hoped that God would 
give me health and opportunity to go to this celebration, but this 
sickness prevents me. 

My connection with the early history of Wayne is a very limit- 
ed one. I came from New York to Ohio in the latter part of 1837, 
when I was in my sixth year, to live with Uncle Pliny Case and 
his wife, my aunt, Aurelia Phelps Case. I lived with them in 
Wayne until the spring of 1844, when my uncle sold his farm in 
Wayne and moved, with his family, to Greene, Trumbull County, 
where I ecntinued to live with them until I became a man. So 
you see that I lived about seven years in Wayne and that, being 
a child, my grasp of the historical events of the town was not a 
very great one. During the following vears of my youth and early 
manhood, I made freauent visits to Wayne with my cousin, Har- 
riet Case, to see our young friends there—the most notable of 
them all being the sons and daughters of Mr. and Mrs, Horace 
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Wilcox. They were very fine people, and their children have been 
our lifelong friends. Although I have seen none of them, except 
one or two, since I came to California in 1858, over forty-five 
years ago, I remember very distinctly the Wilcox families, Fobes 
families, the Deacon Andrews family, the Kennedy family and the 
different Jones families. These are among the people that I best 
remember of those that I knew in my childhood days. Doubtless 
a great number of these families have passed away to their rest. 

In 1853, I attended the fiftieth anniversary of the settlement 
of Wayne, was present two days and had a most delightful time. 
In the fall of 1855 and ’56 I svent several months with the family 
of Uncle Linus H. Jones and then became well acauainted with all 
of his family. During my sojourn there I attended the double. — 
wedding of Mr. David Smilie and Miss Cornelia Rowe, and of Mr. 
H. S. Simpkins and his bride, whose maiden name I cannot recall. 
Should this letter not be read in public, if there are any, whose 
names I have mentioned, among those present at the anniversary 
who remember me, and who would like to read this letter I would 
be very much pleased if you would give them an opportunity to do 
so. Also add the names of Mrs. Wealthy Case and Mrs. Harriet 
P. Morey, of Greene, if they are present. 

This is a very crude letter to send to you, but owing to my 
sickness, it is the best that I can do. If I had had my health for 
the last six months, I hope that I would have sent you something 
very different from this, but that was impossible. Surely I may 
say that I desire to greet my old friends present with warm re- 
membrances and affection. They will appreciate it, though those 
present who do not know me will care little or nothing about it. 

I have visited Ohio three times since I came to California. In 
1871, and in 1881, the periods of my two first visits, I went to 
Wayne and paid a reverent visit each time to the graves of my 
grandfather and grandmother, Eliphalet and Mehitable Pheips, 
and the graves of several of my aunts, who were buried in the 
lot adjoining that on which the old Bell Church used to stand. I 
do not know that Grandfather Phelps could be counted an early 
pioneer of Wayne, but I ‘have been informed by Mr. C. L. Wilcox, 
one of your committee, that he probably arrived there as early as 
1818. He was the father of fourteen children, who have all passed 
away. 

I will not detain you longer in regard to further matters relat- 
ing to Wayne, as your speakers will present in extenso all the 
historical facts concerning the township. 

Whether or not you will care to know anything about Cali- 
fornia, I do not know, but I venture to send vou a few items re- 
lating to this state. When I came here in 1858, there were only 
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40,000 people in the city of San Francisco. Now it has an esté- 
mated population of 440,000. 

It has grown immensely since the Spanish war. A few years 
ago, when the newspapers were filled with the news of the “Open 
Door” in China, Sir Charles Beresford came to San Francisco on 
his way home to England from China. I theard him say in a public 
address that the two great cities of the future on the Pacific 
Ocean would be San Francisco and Hankow, China. So far as 
San Francisco is concerned, I firmly believe that he was right, and 
that it is to be one of the great cities of the world. 

This state has great possibilities of mineral, agrcultural, horti- 
cultural, and viticultural wealth, and is as vet an undeveloped em- 
pire—in any event it is to us a happy land to live in. Some of 
your. young people may do well, if they are thinking of changing 
their habitation, to come and look this state over. 

I trust that Wayne, among her sister towns in northeastern 
Ohio, stands with the first. I will close with this sentiment from 
one of Tennyson’s poems: 

“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
“And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns.” 

I hope that among your citizens, young and old, there are a 
great many whose minds have widened with the process of the suns. 

Permit me to add, gentlemen, that I hope you will have a mag- 
nificent and ‘happy celebration. 

I am yours very sincerely, 
ALANSON HOSMER PHELPS. 

421 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Dayton, Tenn., August 16th, 1903. 
Secretary of the Centennial Celebration. 

Dear Sir: Until a few days ago it was my intention to 
be present at your meeting, but having a number of men engaged 
in the cultivation of a large apple orchard, it is necessary for me 
to be here, but as one of the soldier boys born in the township, I 
send you a few words, the opening of an address that I have not 
time to finish. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The state of Ohio is justly proud of many of her great sons 
and fair daughters, but like a doting mother of a numerous brood, 
we cannot name the first in our affections, though foremost iin the 
heart of our great nation are the numerous occupants of the 
presidential chair and the stately ladies of the white house who 
have hailed from our Buckeye state, Grant, Haves, Garfield, Har- 
rison and McKinley. 
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Next in world-wide admiration that brilliant trio of Ohio 
soldiers, Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, with thousands of others 
of lesser name, but equal bravery, commands our gratitude and 
love. Could the wheels of time but roll back for forty years and 
bring to us ithe great sons of our state, with all the valliant sol- 
dier boys that you have loved, we would name and all salute one 
of our country’s greatest dead, that superh, that matchless soldier 
of the Revolution, the one from whom our township takes its high- 
est honor, General Mad Anthony Wayne, of Stony Point, and 
Maumee River. Who but he would have been selected by Wash- 
ington and Greene, and who but he could have inspirited that little 
band of two hundred in the most. desperate charge of 1776 to ’81 and 
while severely wounded, but carried forward by his men assault- 
ed, fought hand to hand and capturing six hundred of the best 
soldiers of Old England in the taking of Stony Point? And who 
years later, as an Indian fighter on the Maumee River has excelled 
or equaled our loved one, our General, our Wayne? 

Perhaps the martial spirit of the old general came back to the 
boys of this township for on many a battlefield of 1861 to ’65, 
were heroes such as he might choose for following him in desperate 
encounters. 

Comrades and friends of Wayne, I regret not being able to be 
with you and in sending such a hastily written and incomplete ad- 
dress. I hope to meet you once again and it would be a happy 
thought that my last resting place were to be among you. I ex- 
pect to be among the sixty-eight thousand (68,000) Union soldiers 
sleeping on the hills of Tennessee, but in years to come some 
friend like “Old Mortality” may chisel in the granite of your church 
yard, “In memory of Charles G., youngest son of Gordon and Lydia 
Miller; born in Wayne, a soldier in the war of 1861 to ’65, in the 
Sixth Cavalry of Ohio.” ‘ 


Jackson, Miss., August 18th, 1903. 

Samuel Jones, President Wayne Centennial. ¥ 

My Dear Sam:—Your kind invitation to attend the Centennial 
celebration of our dear old township, is thoroughly appreciated 
and I assure you and your associate officials, as well as your “ex- 
ecutive committee” and citizens, that nothing but the urgeut de- 
mands of a very busy life, and a thousand miles of intervening 
space, prevents my being with you, and enjoying the splendid so- 
cial and reminiscent feast. I was present at the Semi-Centennial 
fifty years ago, remember the occasion very well, esvecially the 
poem by Elder Chamberlain, I think. 

Though the half century has carried the splendid yeomanry 
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who settled the township, to their long homes and scattered their 
sons and daughters to grand and growing west and south, yet this 
appropriate celebration manifests the spirit of respect and loyalty 
to their memories that still remains around the old firesides. To me 
the “Center,” “Hayes,” and “Creek” roads, beginning at the north 
line of the township presented the finest lines of model dairy 
farms I have ever seen; and I do not think they were ever sur- 
passed in any state. 

Certainly they helped to make the “Western Reserve,” and 
“Benighted Old Ashtabula” famous. 

Lindenville Academy, (my Alma Mater) with its little public 
library, where I first learned to love books; the “Dean district de- 
bating society,” where Gillett, Kennedy, Spellman and others made 
the cold winter nights “hot with debate;” the delightful sports 
jishing and hunting along the peaceful Pymatuning and the hard, 
but healthful, labor on the farm all come back to me in fluent mem- 
ory and I certainly would love to meet and greet the friends who 
shared the pleasures and toils of those old days. I would like to 
call the roll, (for I remember them all), but some would be miss- 
ing. 

Please convey my kindest regards to the rest and assure them 
that the “Sunny South” with all its delightful climate; fits abund- 
ant harvests; its fruits and flowers; its friendly, hospitable peo- 
ple and its mighty uplifting in industry and wealth do not lessen my 
love for dear old Wayne. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. A. ANDREWS. 


e 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, August 13, 1908. 
Samuel Jones, President, Wayne, Ohio. 

My Dear Mr. Jones: —Your invitation to the Wayne Centennial, 
presents ia strong appeal, and were it practicable, I should be there. 
I well remember how the older settlers alwavs gave me a hearty 
welcome whenever I returned to Wayne, on account of the memory 
of my sainted father; and my own associations with the boys and 
girls, and the young men and young women of my time, are still 
fresh in my memory. It would give me great pleasure to meet 
the Fobeses, the Colemans, the Joneses, the Babcocks, the Hayeses, 
the Woodworths, the Wilcoxes, and all the rest of the old friends. 

I have been up and down the earth some, since first I saw the 
light in Wayne; I have played marbles on the prairies of Iowa; 
packed shingles in the lumber regions of Michigan; worked my way 
through an‘Ohio college at Oberlin; spent two years under the 
elms at New Haven, Connecticut; roamed over the Rocky Moun- 
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tains of Colorado six years; and have devoted the last eighteen 
years to life among the western savages in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
and in the course of my wanderings have met many kind and noble 
people, but I have never found truer friends, nor more enjoyable, 
than those of my childhood in Ashtabula County, Ohio. 

I have made numerous mistakes, and in looking back, can 
discover a good many places where I could do better, were I per- 
mitted to try again; but if I had the opportunity to start anew, I 
say without hesitation, I should want to be born in the state of 
Ohio, in the county of Ashtabula, on the creek road in the eastern 
part of the town of Wayne, and reared among the honest, true- 
hearted folk who people that region. I might be startled with the 
metropolitan ways, in the form of railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
rural free delivery, and omnibus rides to school; but still I am 
sure, the old time cordiality, good cheer and honest heart, as well 
as clear brain, must still be found among the country folk in Wayne, 
notwithstanding their city ways. 

Please present to the crowds of old settlers and friends who 
are gathered, the warm and hearty greetings of a true and loyal son 
of Ohio. Cordially Yours, 

HARLAN P. ROBERTS. 


Pasadena, Cal., August 14, 1903. 

To the Natives and Residents of Wayne, assembled to celebrate 
the Centennial of the first settlement of the Township, Greet- 
ings): 

May this celebration prove that the present generation is 
worthy to be known as sons of the worthy fathers who braved the 
dangers and privations of frontier life to found homes for succeed- 
ing generations in belovel Wayne. 

May the.memory of those fathers ever be held in loving remem- 
brance by their descendants and the residents of the township. 

It is a pleasure to know that those, who by virtue of birth or 
former residence in the township, are entitled to participate in this 
celebration, and yet who cannot be present, are not forgotten. 

We thank you for your kindly remembrance of us and for this 
opportunity of recalling to your memory, three who are proud to 
subscribe themselves native born children of the towmship of 
Wayne. Lat 

r JUDSON H. WOODWORTH. 
KATE J. WOODWORTH. 
WALLACE S. WOODWORTH. | 
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Taylorville, Il., August 3, 1903. 
Mr. S. A. Babcock, Secretary, and W. B. Smilie, Chairman Executive 

Committee, and others associated with you. 

Dear Sirs:—Your Centennial circular invitation was duly re- 
ceived on time, and most gladly would we respond, i. e., wife and I, 
were it in our power. But the facts are, that four score and four 
makes even a short road long, and disease like mud, makes many a 
road impossible to travel. 

More than a year ago, my wife was paralyzed in her right side. 
She has rallied so as to walk after a fashion, about the house, but 
all journeys are out of the question, and there is no one who can 
care for her, as I can myself. 

My dear Wayne friends, let me assure you that, notwithstand- 
ing the many years that have rolled over us since we left you, we 
have never forgotten you, nor have we ceased to pray for you. 
While many who were dear to me have crossed the river, still I 
notice among the names upon the call, many whomlIcall tomind as 
actively preparing for the higher responsibilities now assumed. 
May God’s blessing in the future, as in the past, abide and rest on 
the present sons and daughters of your worthy ancestors. 

I enclose a poem, written, as you will see, for another centen- 
nial, but which I thought might fill a niche. Wife joins me in love 
to all who may enquire after us. Yours Truly, 

E. THOMPSON. 


Franklin, Pa., September 10, 1903. 
Executive Committee Centennial Celebration, Wayne, O. 

Dear Friends:—I was absent from home all of the months of 
July and August, and did not receive your kind circular inviting me 
to attend the-celebration of the centennial of th township to be 
held August 21 and 22, till September 4th. Deeply regretting my 
failure to receive your kind invitation in time to accept it. 

Sincerely Yours, 
G@. C: HOLT. 


Carbondale, Osage County, Kansas, August 13, 1903. 
To the Wayne Centennial Committee, Greeting. 

Your kind notice received, and I am pleased to hear of your 
aim to remember the times and trials of those sturdy and venture- 
some pioneers that traveled the trackless trail from the Old Co- 
lonial states to the then wild west Ohio territory, preceded only by 
Apple Seed Johnny and army escorts. 

We contemplate on the difference between three days and a 
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few hours from New York city to the Pacific Ocean, and three 
months from the Hudson river to the Pymatuning creek to add to 
the memories of those old and hallowed times. 
We do not now take sixty days with an ox team to get a 
- barrel of salt and a small grist, ninety miles from the river. I can 
order a bill of goods from ninety miles west of Kansas City, and 
receive it in twenty hours. “The World do Move.” 
Respectfully Yours, 
ROBERT .W. JONES. 


Roanoke, Va., August 17, 1908. 
Mr. S. A. Babcock, Lindenville, O. 

I am thankful for the invitation to the Wayne Centennial. On 
account of my wife having recently recovered from a severe attack 
of pneumonia, and my own indisposition, we will be unable to at- 
tend, although the 42 years elapsed since my departure from Wayne 
have caused me to lose none of my love for my home. 

I would like to be present and visit with schoolmates and 
friends, especially my aged father. 

Hoping the day may be fair and no casualties may occur to 
mar the pleasure, I am, 

Very Respectfully, 
DR ids CaetvAre in. 

550 Hart Avenue, N. EH. 


Batavia, N. Y., August 9, 1903. 
Mr. Henry Simpkins. : 

Dear old Friends and Neighbors:—Your very kind and nicely 
worded invitation came in due time and found me well and enjoy- 
ing many of ithe blessings incident to a life of sobriety and industry. 
I regret more than I an tell you, the fact that I shall not be able 
to be with you on this your first centennial celebration, but I can 
do the next best thing and that is, I can write to you and thereby 
give positive evidence that I have not forgotten, either the persons, 
scenes or incidents inseparably interwoven into the child life. 
When I read over the list of your officers, executive committees, etc., 
came across the names of Jones, (a nather uncommon name), 
Simpkins, Smilie, Hayes, etc., in that connection.I thought of those 
who gave up their own names, (sometimes a better name than the 
one they got in return) in order that they might share the fortunes 
or misfortunes of the other fellow. What a flood of childhood mem- 
ories came trooping in. Of course I can only think of Wayne Center 
as it looked 50 years ago, the church protected on the north and 
west by the sheds and at the east end of the sheds the deestrick 
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School house; and what a play ground we had and what games we 
played around that old church. Ours were primitive games, where it 
was unnecessary to have a corps of surgeons along to take care of 
the wounded. Andinconnection with the schoolecame the spelling 
down in our own school and the spelling schools held in the several 
districts of the town, and in those contests Wayne Cenjer always 
came off the victor for the reason that we had more good spellers 
than any other district. And in connection witi the church, I remem- 
ber the forenoon and afternoon service with the Sabbath school be- 
tween, and the luneh eaten from that old fashioned satchel. I can see 
it in my mind’s eye now, and in fancy I can taste those doughnuts 
that Aunt Carrie used to make and so I could go on to the end of 
the chapter, but I forget that these things might not be of interest 
to the general public who will meet with you, who did not share 
in those early scenes. 

In conclusion let me heartily thank you for your kind remem- 
brance of me and let me assure you-that nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to be able to be with you on the coming fes- 
tive occasion and all that would follow in its wake. 

Yours Very Truly, 
LUTE B. STANLEY. 


Woodland, August 18, 1903. 
Mr. S. A. Babcock. 

My Dear Friend:—I received an invitation to the Centennial 
celebration of the township of Wayne. I thank you most heartily, 
not only for the invitation, but for the assurance given that I am 
not forgotten by the dear friends of my childhood days. 

I regret very, very much that I cannot accept the kind invita- 
tion. My health will not permit of my taking such a long journey. 
I would enjoy being in my old home town and greeting my old 
friends once more. Home of our childhood has an influence which 
neither time nor change can break. As I write I am borne on 
the wings of imagination to the homesmade sacred by the remem- 
brance of the fathers and mothers, that. are now resing ‘ir the 
great city of the dead. They were the pioneers. They were the ones 
that paved the way for the men and women of to-day. 

One thing pleases me much and that is that so many of the 
sons and daughters live in the homes of their forefathers, and Iam 
glad to see this interest in the things and people of the past. 

Wishing you a successful and happy celebration on this 
Centennial settlement of dear old Wayne township, 

I am yours most sincerely, — 
MARY MARVIN BLOWERS. 
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4556 Morgan 5th St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. H. S. Simpkins. ‘ 

My Dear Friend:—The invitation to attend the Centennial cele- 
bration of the dear old town of my birth, came safely. Thanks to 
the committee who remembered me. I attended the celebration fifty 
years ago,,a little girl of twelve, and the impression of its great- 
ness has not left me; the speeches; the poem; the dear old people, 
Uncle Elisha and Aunt Fila, especially impressed me, and I am 
sure the tables “did groan,” the proverbial groan. I never had seen 
anything so fine. I wish with all my heart to be with you. These 
fifty years have seen my dear family scattered, none left in Wayne, 
but our longing to be there will be most genuine, and our Father 
grant you a beautiful time. ' Sincerely yours, 

CALPHURNIA ANDREWS HOPKINS. 

July 28th, 1903. 


Ames, lowa, August 10th, 1903. 
Samuel Jones, President Centennial Celebration of the Settlement 
of Wayne. 

Dear Sir:—I thank you for the invitation to be with you and 
help celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the settlement 
of the township of Wayne. 

It would do my heart good to be there. I was born in Wayne 
sixty years ago, and grew to womanhood; was married there in 
1863 to George W. Lyman, and in 1866, we came west. I have only 
been back to the old home twice since we left, but I often think of 
the many happy times we used to enjoy there. I wish I could 
clasp the hands of many dear friends that will meet with you 
there, but cannot. Wishing you all a good and glad celebration, I 
bid you good bye. 

MELISSA (WAKEMAN) LYMAN. 
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NECROLOGY. 


COMPILED BY 


MRS. LUCY O. WARD AND MRS. EMILY E. HAYES 


1880. Age 
Jan. 29, Marvin Hyde, oo 
Feb. 27, Mrs, F. A. Kinnear, 50 
March 31, Lucius Ward, 76 
April 7, Rev. Mr. Streeter, 69 
May 16, Samuel Jones, Sr., 98 
May 24, Mr. Pelton, i) 
Aug. 31, Amanda Woodworth, 84 
Oct. 11, Mrs. Florence B. Dillon, 24 
Dec. 23, David Parker, 78 
1881. Age. 
Feb. 4, Mr. Sackett, 83 
April 18, Mrs. Russell Allen, 72 
June 9, Mrs. Judd Woodworth, 39 
Aug. 25, Oliver Aldridge, 68 
Sept. 9, Addison Carr, 7 
Dec. 3, Mrs. Henry P. Wilder, 67 
1882. s Age. 
Feb. 14, Homer Wilcox, 41 
April 1, Dr. C. B. Wialworth, 75 
May 1, Mr. Thompson, 83 
July 19, Joel Pease, 85 
1883. Age, 
Jan. 3, Lewis H. Bradley, 39 
Jan. 13, Mrs. Elliott Coleman, 

Feb. 7, Mary Dillon, 16 
March 2, Mrs. Abraham Griffin, 52 
March 21, O. H. P. Wing, 59 
April 18, Horace Wilcox, 82 


April 25, Lulu Clark, 3 
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1883, Continued Age. 
May 21, Patty McMillin, 6 
May 21, Eddie McMillin, 2 


The McMillin children were killed by their mother, 
who in a fit of temporary insanity threw them into a 
forty-five foot deep well. 


May 24, Mrs. Stiles Miner, 24 
June 29, Andrew Woodworth, 59 
July 16, Miss Margaret Kennedy, 60 
July 30, C. L. Parker, (at Sewickley, Pa.), 3 
Sept. 5, Mrs. Mary M. Reeves, 26 
Sept. 7, Lavinia Wakeman, 49 
1884. Age. 
Feb. 6, Isaac Ketcham, 54 
April 8, Mrs. Richard Hayes, 69 
April 12, S. V. Noxon. 

April 25, Mrs. Valorus Lake, 72 
May 19, Rev. Valorus Lake, 80 
May 15, Mrs. Sarah Fobes Marvin, 93. 
July 1, Rosmond Knowles, 31 
Sept. 1, Mrs. A. E. Ketcham, op 
Oct. 30, Lucius Gillett, ine Be 
Dec. 28, Mr. Ira Porter, 81 
Dec. 31, Mrs. L. J. Wadsworth, 50 
1885. : Age. 
Jan. 8, Ida Rist Wakeman, f 20 
Jan. 24, Earl P. McMillin, 

Feb. 25, Mrs. Harry King, Som 
April 11, Mr. George McGranahan, 89 
May 21, Linus H. Jones, 80 
Noy. 138, Mrs. Fidelia H. Nickols. 

1886. Z Age. 
Jan. 28, Diodate Woodworth, 95 
Feb. 5, Fred Miner, 19 
March 16, Arnold Oatman, 68 
March 28, Mrs. Elijah Dunham, hare 
July 17, Mrs. Jerry Wilcox, 66 
Oct. 3, Miss Betsey Ward, 84 
1887. : Age. 
Feb. 26, William Drake, 18 
March 12, Mrs. J. B. Dodge, 35 


April 10, Loren Bearss, ve: 
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1887, Continued. 


April 16, Mrs. Preston Harper, 
April 17, Orator H. Miner, 

May 12, Mrs. Mary B. Sprague, 
July 14, Mrs. Loton Fobes, 
Dec. 1, Everett Hurd. 


1888. 


Feb. 26, Mrs. Henry Howe, 
March, Mrs. Sackett, 

Aug. 8, Emory Treat. 

Aug. 30, Charles Cooksey. 
Aug. 31, Linus H. Foster, 
Oct. 10, Freddie Dodge, 


1889. 


Feb. 18, Addison Woodworth, 
March 23, Anna Harper, 
April 7, Mrs. Linus H. Jones, 
Aug. 10, Mrs. Norman Wilcox. 
Aug. 26, Mrs. W. D. Niles. 
Aug. 31, Marcus Tuttle, 

Sept. 18, Mrs. F. B. Ward, 
Nov. 12, Nathaniel Coleman, 


1890. 


Feb. 4, Mrs. Robert Harper, 
Feb. 13, Mrs. L. H. Fobes. 
Feb. 15, Sherman H. Platt, (buried here). 


1891. 


Jan. 5, Samuel Hubler, 

Feb. 7, Richard Hayes, 

Feb. 21, Mrs. Anson Jones, 
April 29, Philip Fonner, 
May 29, Mrs. Eliza Woodworth, 
June 1, George Wakeman, | 
June, Edwin Finney, 

June 15, Mrs. Richard Porch, 
July 15, Morris Spelman, 
Oct. 2, Carl Babcock, 

Mrs. Leonard, 

Nov. 23, Simon P. Fobes, 
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1892. 

Jan. 10, Mrs. George Marvin, 
Jan. 11, Mrs. J. B. Barber, 

Jan. 11, Mrs. Josiah Walker, 
Jan. 25, Mrs. S. W. Bailey, 
Feb. 7, Harry King, 

Feb. 9, Jerry Wilcox, 

March 23, William Kiddle, 
April 28, Will Barber, (killed), 
June 10, Smith Bennett, 

June 20, Mrs. Stephen Mullett, 
July 25, Mrs. C. M. Fobes, 
Aug. 22, Mrs.. Harlow Phelps, 
Sept. 6, Mrs. William Coleman, 
Sept. 6, Mrs. Isabel Marlatt, 
Sept. 8, Carl Chambers, 

Sept. 9, Mrs. Horatio Woodworth, 
Sept. 30, Fred Sisley, 

Nov. 9, Mrs. L.. E. Parker, 
Novy. 11 Miss Ida Montgomery. 
Noy. 13, Mrs. Orlandus Woodworth, 


1893. 


Jan. 19, Mrs. P. B. McNeilly, 

Feb. 18, Zavin Sackett, 

April 14, Mrs. Leroy Hayes, 

April 23, Miss Mary Hubler, 

April, Mrs. Wm. Mathews Thompson, 
May 9, Mrs. Zavin Sackett, 

June 12, Mrs. R. L. Jones, 

June 14, Mrs. S. A. Babcock, 

July 14, George Townsley, 


1894. 

Feb. 16, Clarence Brockway, 
March 10, Letta Clark, 

March, Mrs. Ellsworth Battrick. 
April 1, Mrs. Mary M. Ward, 
June 7. Mrs. Nathaniel Coleman, 


1895. 


Feb. 26, Mrs. Sabra M. Sturgis, 
March 11, Mrs. O. H. Miner, 
April 8, Mrs. H. F. Giddings, 
April 28, Mrs. D. L. Horton, 
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1895, Continued. 

April 28, James Ricketts, 

May 10, Mrs. Samuel Hubler, 
May 12, Mrs. Emily Seidell. 
May 17, Mrs. Willis Woodworth. 
June 3, E. P. Sanders, 

July 23, Thomas Ricketts, 

Aug. 10, Mrs. E. D. Ward, 

Sept. 28, Miss Patience Niles, 


1896. 
Jan. 5, Miss Harriet Gillette, 
Jan. 13, Noyes Leonard, 
Feb. 8, Miss Louisa Bradley, (at Gustavus), 
April 8, Norman Wilcox, 
April 12, Horatio Woodworth, 
April 30, Mrs. Peter Clute, 
May 8, EH. A. Fobes, 
May 29, D. T. Beardsley, 
July, Philo Beardsley, 
Poisoned by eating parlor match heads. 
Sept. 16, Mrs. Harrison Hall, 
Sept. 23, Mrs. Rosetta McMichel, 
Oct. 1, Lyman H. Fobes, 
Dec. 11, Hthel Mathews. 


1897. 

Jan. 9, F. A. Kinnear, 

Jan. 24, Mrs. Wm. R. Gillett, 
Jan. 30, Anson Jones, 

Feb. 5, Andrew Craft, 

Feb. 14, Richard Porch, 

Feb. 24, Will Battrick, (in Arizona), 
March 7, Mrs. W. J. McNeilly, 
March 12, Mrs. Cyril Woodworth, 
March 18, Mrs. Harry Wilder, 
April 1, Mrs. Birdie B. Rex, 
Sept. 23, P. H. McArdle, 

Oct. 11, Mrs. Erastus Foster, 
Nov. 7, Mrs. Edward Bladon, 
Noy. 15, Mrs. A. J. Giddings, 
Nov. 28, Henry Sackett, 


1898. 


Mar. 14, Mrs. J. J. Trautman, 
April 12, Mrs. Reuben Barber, 
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1898, Continued. Age. 
April 21, Alonzo Wilder, 5d 
July 24, Mrs. Christina Noxon, 3s 
Oct. 17, Emma Bladon, 19 
Noy. 20, Mrs. Edwin Finney, Pe a 
Nov. 21, Mrs. Salmon Hart, 53 
Dec.. 15, Mrs. Horace Wilcox, 93 
1899. Age. 
Jan. 16, Mrs. George Wakeman, 88 
Jan. 28, Miss Emeline Mullett, Do 
April 6, Cyril Woodworth, 82 
May 19, Thomas Battrick, 70 
May 31, Philemon Mathews, 74 
June 19, Will B. Gane, 26 
Aug. 8, Mrs. Newell Woodworth, 50 
Aug. 21, Mrs. Fidelia Smith, 75 
Sept. 14, Mrs. Thomas Ricketts, 81 
Oct. 19, Stephen W. Bailey, eee 
Oct. 29, Mrs. L. H. Foster, 82 
1900. Age. 
Jan. 21, N. L. Smith, 77 
March 9, Mrs. Philip Fonner, 89 
March 18, Mrs. Phoebe Rist, QS 
March 20, Josiah Walker, 83 
Mareh 23, Walter Swartz, 26 
March 24, Mrs. Westol Ward, TS 
April 19, Elijah Dunham, id 
April 22, Mrs. James Gane, 64 
May 2, Casper Montgomery, 57 
May 8, Mrs. Andrew Woodworth, 80 
June 4, David Kinleyside, i 81 
Sept. 26, Harl Gillette, 1 
Oct. 15, John Goldman, 48 


Oct. 19, Harry McNeilly. 


1901. ’ . Age. 
Feb. 16, Mrs. Loren Bearss, 90 
Feb. 29, Chester Oatman, 82 
Feb. 28, Mrs. A. Marr, 25 
June 6, Mrs. Betsey McMillin, fal 
Aug., Daniel Barber, 63) 
Oct. 3, Mrs. Simon P. Fobes, SE 


Dec., Bessie Goldman, 12 
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1902. Age. 
Jan. 3, Alonzo, son of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Wilder, 
age 11 mo. 
Feb. 5, Dwight Cowden, 54 
March 13, Mrs. Frederick Pangburn, 67 
April 19, Frederick Pangburn, 72 
April 28, C. M. Winchell, 72 
June 22, Jefferson Birch, 79 
Aug. 15, Mrs. Claudius Parker Young, 51 
Aug. 20, Mrs. Schuyler Spelman, 67 
Aug. 27, David Smilie, 71 
Oct. 3, G. B. Kennedy, 69 
Oct. 28, Mrs. David Hart, 83 
Nov. 10, Mrs. Eli’ Dillon, 86 
1903. Age. 
Jan. 5, Robert Kennedy, 75 
Jan. 11, Miss Kate M. Jones, 35 
Jan. 28, Jessie Sackett, va 
Feb. 7, William Allen, 70 
Feb. 11, Mrs. Newton Woodworth, 62 
Feb. 18, Mrs. D. T. Beardsley, 78 
Feb. 22, Horace F. Giddings, 95 
March 5, O. P. Fobes, 64 
May 13, May Smith, 15 
May 14, Mrs. Bird S. Eastlake, ° 24 
May 26, Wolcott U. Miner, 78 
Aug. 18, Mrs. Augusta ‘Ward Cozad, 73 
Sept., Mr. John Kennedy, 78 
Oct. 24, Mrs. Emma Whitaker Mead. 
Nov. 16, Mrs. Lavinia H. Chapman, 74 
Dec. 9, Mrs. Mary Hezlep Jones, 53 
1904. ; Age. 
May 23, Bert Fobes, (killed by lightning), 35 
June 16, Mrs. F. E. Hayes, ‘ 62 
July 9, Mrs. Lee Fitch, 32 
Aug. 25, Mrs. Alonzo Wilder, tlie SBS 
Dec. 25, Grace Eastlake, 1 yr. 9 mo. 
Dec. 25, Mrs. Emily Jones Best, (at Neligh, Neb.) 87 
Dec. 27, Miss Ellen Jones, 69 
1905. Age. 
Jan. 10, Mrs. Scott Fonner, 61 


Jan. 28, Chauncey Fitch, 61 
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1905, Continued. Age. 
Feb. 1, Mrs. Mary F. Smith, 64 
Feb. 6, Mr. J. W. White. 

March 13, Mrs. Dr. Walworth, 86 
April 9, Miss Carrie McMillin, 42 
May 26, Mrs. A. J. Hatch, 62 
July 7, Mr. James Butler, 22 
July 24, Mr. Linus M. Mathews, 76 
Oct. 30, Mr. Westol Ward, 80 
Nov. 25, Mrs. J. W. White. 

Dec. 4, Mrs. Marcus Tuttle, 74 
Dec. 8, Mrs. W. D. Ogram, 75 
Dec. 11, Mr. M. F. Dean, 76 
Dec. 21, Mr. C. H. Smith, 55 
1906. Age. 
Feb. 6, Marion Noxon, . 2 mo. 
Feb. 24, Mr. David Hart, 94 
March 13, Mr. Will Addicott, 46 
Mareh 15, Rev. A. B. Underwood, 87 
April 8, Capt. Rollin L. Jones, 67 
April 19, Clare Potter, (killed by cars), 14 
April 20, Mrs. Thomas Battrick, nearly 77 
April 21, Mr. R. J. Knowles, nearly 60 
April 26, Mr. W. B. Smilie, 73 


Infants unnamed so far as known to the commit- 
tee: 
1880. 
Sept. 16, Child of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Howe. 


1881. 
Oct. 18, Child of Mr. and Mrs. Preston Harper. 
1882. 


Feb., Child of Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Fobes. 
Nov. 9, Child of Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Miner. 
Dec. 8, Child of Mr. and Mrs, Orestes Leonard. 


1888. 
April 11, Child of Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Hatch. 


1884. 
Oct. 14, Child of Mr. and Mrs. Orestes Leonard. 
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1885. 


April 29, Child of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Dodge. 
Dec. 31, Child of Mr. and Mrs. Dr. F. C. Clapp. 


1888. 


Feb. 20, Child of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Howe. 
Dec. 4, Child of Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Christman. 


1890. 

March 27, Child of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Howe. 
1891. 

May 7, Child of Mr. and Mrs. Cheever Woodworth. 
1892. 

Child of Mr. and Mrs. Stiles Fobes. 


1897. 

Jan. 29, Child of Mr. and Mrs. Will Battrick. 
1898. 

March 28, Child of Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Griffith. 


1899. 
Dec. 27, Child of Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Ketcham. 


1900. 
Sept. 11, Child of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Higgins. 


1904. 
March 12, Child of Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Jones. 


1905. 
Feb. 13, Child of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Smith. 


CASUALTIES. 


Patty and Eddie McMillin, thrown into a well by 
their insane mother, June 21, 1883. 

Will Barber, thrown from a buggy and neck broken, 
April 28, 1892. 

Philo Beardsley, poisoned by eating the heads off 
parlor matches, July, 1896. 

P. T. Mathews, accidentally drowned in Pymatuning 
Creek, May 31, 1899. 
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SUICIDES, 
Andrew Woodworth cut his throat with a razor, 
June 29, 1883. 


Thomas Battrick cut his throat with a butcherknife 
May 19, 1899. 
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ANECDOTES 


Connected with the Early History of the Township 


Not Ail About That Wolf. 


Among the former residents of Wayne for a time was a very 
conspicuous character and as very few are now living that were ” 
familiar with the facts some mention of them may be of interest. 

Of his ancestry or nationality nothing is known, but it is 
thought by some that he had emigrated from the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, by others that it was a panther, lion or tiger that had escaped 
from some menagerie, but his habits, features and voice were de- 
cidedly wolfish; his color, a pale red bordering on a tan, and more 
like that of a lion, hair some four inches long on the fore part of 
his body, the size of a very large dog, standing nearly two feet in 
height, rather long in body, and fully twice as large as the common 
native wolf, he would leave a track in the snow fully four inches 
‘across. 

But in all the menageries and zovlogical gardens that I have 
visited from Philadelphia to the Rocky Mountains I have never 
seen his like. He made his headquarters in the vicinity of the 
Bartholomew place, now better known as the Lyman Fields place, 
about one-third of a mile west of where Charles Hayes now resides 
and in the woods south from there, but when pursued would flee to 
the larger body of woods west and. north. 

His first appearance was marked about the last of the year 
1834 or early in 1835 by the killing of sheep, supposed at first to be 
the work of dogs. But the unearthly howls which he would send up, 
making the cold chills run up a fellow’s back, clear as a bugle, with 
several times the volume of that of a dog, could be heard two or 
three miles on a clear night, making him a terror to the people 
of that locality and many were afraid to go out at night. At the 
Bartholomew residence a pail of water was needed one evening and 
a prize was offered to the one that would get it, as the well was 
some little distance from the house. Laura Bartholomew, (now 
Mrs. E. O. Peck; of Richmond Center) being a resolute girl of some 
fifteen years of age, brought the water safely. She admits that she 
felt somewhat skittish. 

He chose for his associates at night the feos dogs, but they 
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had no business with him but to stand around and bark. He could 
be indistinctly seen on moonlight nights at no great distance from 
the house, and at the Miner residence, the rear end of which was 
not very far from the woods where he made his headquarters, Mr. 
O. H. Miner (now deceased) said that one morning early as he 
passed into the kitchen he saw Mr. Wolf looking in at the pantry 
window, but he soon disappeared. 

One morning after daylight, Noah Bartholomew heard his dog 
barking over north in the hollow, and he crept up and gave the wolf 
a rifle shot, which sent him tumbling down a hill, but he soon ral- 
lied and made his escape as there was no snow on the ground at the 
time. After his capture a scar showed that the ball had passed 
entirely through his body but two or three inches too high to prove 
fatal. 


Excitement ran high and some very extravagant stories were 
circulated in the surrounding towns that he had killed full grown 
cattle and that he had killed fifteen sheep in one ae but they 
lacked confirmation. 


His depredations were confined mostly to the killing of sheep 
as he seemed to relish fresh blood and mutton, and sheep in that 
locality had to be closely housed. If they were only yarded it 
made it all the more convenient for him as he was very bold. His 
tracks showed that he would walk along the side of a residence as 
close as possible and at my father’s home, now owned by F. E. 
Jones, a log house stood ten feet from the residence. Tracks 
showed that he had passed between the two houses. 


Something must be done to stop the depredations. So word 
was circulated in the surrounding town, in the fall of 1835, and 
men and boys to the number of many hundreds gathered in the 
early morning with guns, pitchforks, and other deadly weapons. 
Lines were formed on the Babcock road on the north, the Hayes 
road on the east, the Fobes mill road on the south and on the 
Center road north from the Wolcott Miner place on the west, 
making a mile square. The last named was not open for travel at 
the time, but the timber was cut down, the logs and brush re- 
maining with dense woods on each side, and as this was the run- 
way the best marksmen were placed close together on this line 
which remained stationary, while the other lines closed in upon 
the beast, driving him through the west line to the big woods west. 
Several shots were fired at him without effect, Hon. Abel Krum, 
Linus Foster and Silas Hall being nearest to him when he crossed. 

A few days later the same effort was repeated, and as the lines 
on the north were not made solid he was seen to pass out across 
the fields that way rather than through the lines at the usual 
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place of crossing, as he seemed to know where the weak places 
were. 

And again a few days later a third rally was organized, still 
more complete, but he was found not to be in the ring. I well re- 
member being on the east line-one morning when a fine buck 
passed along the line within close range, but not a shot was fired 
at him as the orders were to fire at nothing but the wolf. 

Finally trapping was resorted to and an old horse belonging to 
Blisha Giddings was taken back on my father’s farm and killed. 
All the bear traps that could be found were set around it and 
around sheep that had been previously killed, but without result. 

At last snow came on and the citizens organized again, placing 
the best marksmen at different places in the woods, while others 
followed the track with bells, determined to follow him until 
captured. But when he would seem to be making straight for a 
rifleman, before coming in sight he would scent him and take an- 
other course. Then at night he would follow the hunters back and 
take his regular rations of mutton if there was iany to be found. 

Now that one year or so had elapsed since his first appearance, 
the people were determined that he should be captured at any 
cost. Finally one Jim Reed, a noted hunter from Richmond, was 
sent for. It was said of him that if he struck the trail of a party 
of deer he did not care to shoot one in the morning, but would run 
them down and capture all in a bunch. I remember well seeing 
him on the evening he came to Bartholomew’s to be ready for the 
chase in the morning. He was a very tall, gaunt fellow, dressed 
in a white slouched hat, brown white linen frock, with a belt 
around his waist above which he would stow away fceod enough to 
last him a day or two, looking verily like a hunter of those days. 
Mr. Wolf came to that place at night and killed a sheep or two, 
so that Jim had his track fresh as soon as he could see in the 
morning. 

Following it to the smaller body of woods south he started him 
afresh. Then came the race for life and by 10 o’clock a shot from 
Jim’s unerring rifle badly wounded the beast and throwing his gun 
aside Jim took after him with a tomahawk, with bit on one side 
and spike on the other. When he would overtake the wolf he 
‘would whack him on the back with the hatchet. When the wolf 
would turn upon him then he would give him the spike in the head 
until Jim was master of the situation, and by 12 o’clock had him 
where he started from in the morning, for which he received a 
reward. ; 
The animal’s face and back were terribly lacerated by blows 
from the hatchet, for I saw him the evening he was brought in, 
after which the inhabitants rested in peace. 
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A blind man named Luce, from Cherry Valley, obtained the 
eareass, had it skinned and mounted and traveled about the coun- 
try with it for a show until the hair was much worn off it. The 
people were anxious to see the animal that had created such a 
sensation and one that there was no other like. 

To those not familiar with the facts very little is known cf the 
terror and consternation caused by the appearance of this animal, 
and to those this account may seem extravagant, yet whiie some 67 
years have passed since its occurrence and being then a lad of 
some 13 years of age, it is as fresh in my mind as though oily 
a few years had elapsed, and I assure the reader that this state- 
ment is not overdrawn, except as noted. 

SAM JONES. 

Dec., 1908. 


Recollections of “Jack”? The Negro. 


In an early day there lived with the Colemans in Wayne, a col- 
ered man, “Jack,’ who was quite conspicuous, as he was the only 
colored person living in that vicinity. I remember well, when a boy, 
of attending church in the old log meeting house, standing near 
where the residence of Deacon D. L. Roberts now stands, where 
“Jack” was ia regular attendant at church. Under the ministration 
of Rev. Ephraim T. Woodruff, who in a squeaking voice, would on 
Sunday deliver two sermons of about two hours each, with a Sun- 
day school at noon, the smaller boys would get somewhat restive 
and a lot of them would get back under the gallery in the old 
sanctuary to have a little fun. But all that was necessary to pre- 
‘serve order was to seat “Jack” amongst them, as they werea little 
shy of him when he rolled up “de white ob de eye,” although he was 
very friendly and never known to injure any one. 

A good story is told of “Jack’ that he was exceedingly fond of 
sweet, and that one day, being left in charge of the sugar bush for a 
time, he drank a lafge quantity of syrup, which made him very 
sick. It was feared that he would die, and the. camp was a 
long distance from the home, and no remedies were at hand, and no 
stomach pump, so something must be done. It was customary ‘to 
keep a piece of fat pork in the camp to put in the kettles to keep 
‘them from boiling over. A string was tied around a piece of the 
pork and Jack was allowed to swallow it, and then to have it pulled 
up again, thus pumping the syrup out of him, to his great relief. 

The following account of “Jack” kindly furnished by Messrs. 
O. W. and Francis Coleman, is of interest. 

Jack the negro was a slave owned in the state of Massachusetts 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century during the recogni- 
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tion of slavery in that state. At the time of Jack’s freedom from 
expecting that he could possibly recover, offered to trade him off 
slavery, he had the great fortune to be very ill, and his owner, not 
for two gallons of whiskey, and Nathaniel Coleman, the first, (my 
great-grandfather) hearing of sy gave the whiskey 
and took possession of him, thus releasing him from the 
bonds of slavery, and under his care Jack re- 
covered. Afterward Mr. Coleman wanted to let him 
go a free man, but Jack would not consent to that and stayed with 
Mr. Coleman until near his (Jack’s) death. Nathaniel, the first, 
moved from Massachusetts to Canandaigua, N. Y., where he lived 
for a time and from there he moved to Wayne in 1806. James 
Coleman, commonly known as Jim, was the youngest son of 
Nathaniel the first, and came to Wayne a short time after, bringing 
Jack with him, and lived in the first house north of Jerry Wilcox’s 
on the creek road, Jack remaining with James until his (Jack’s) 
death. Some time later, James moved onto the late farm of Wil- 
liam Coleman; that is the one hundred acres on the center road, 
where Jack died. He was interred at Wayne and near the north 
fence, (the date of his death I can not give you).. Jack very often 
went to church on the Lewis Roberts place on the creek road, and 
always went to visit Nathaniel, the first, who lived on the old home- 
stead. Jack was very kind and affectionate, and thought a great 
deal of the man who bought his freedom and nursed him to health. 
Jack was a great worker, and all that he wanted or would take for 
his labor was a lhome, board and clothing. 

To avoid confusion as to Nathaniel Coleman, I may add that 
there were four generations by the name of Nathaniel. Nathaniel 
Coleman, the first, died in 1837, aged 88 years; his son, Nathaniel, 
(my grandfather) died in 1868, aged 90 years; Nathaniel, his son, 
(my oldest uncle) died in 1889, aged 77; his son, Nathaniel, fills a 
soldier’s grave in the National cemetery near Memphis, Tenn., and 
died in 1864, aged 23. 

The slave holder who owned Jack was intoxicated when he 
sold him, otherwise the probabilities are Jack would have remained 
in slavery until his death, had he recovered, which in all probability 
he would not only for the careful nursing of Nathaniel, the first. 

O. W. COLEMAN. 


My grandfather Coleman bought “Jack” (John Bunker) for two 
gallons of whiskey and took a bill of sale, according to the laws of 
Massachusetts. At that time it was thought that “Jack” would soon 
die with consumption, but by doctoring with roots, as our mothers 
did, he soon got well. Then his old master wanted to buy him 
back, would have taken him by force if he had not given a bill of 
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sale. Jack was given his freedom and would work around for the 
neighbors. Grandfather and mother came to Ohio, in 1816, 
unknown to “Jack.” Some time after, “Jack” followed emigrants 
through, and came into grandfather’s house one day unexpected. 
When dinner came, “Jack’’ said, “Nice loaf; I have went hungry a 
great many times,” and tears ran down his black face. 

We find in the family record that John Bunker died June 5th, 
1835, at James Coleman’s. His funeral was conducted by Rev. 
Robert Allen, an Englishman by birth, and a man unbiased by poli- 


tics or color lines. 
FRANCIS COLEMAN. 


Pera Ketchum’s Mill. 


Harly in the thirties there lived in the north of Wayne one 
Pera Ketchum, whose especial ambition was to build, own and op- 
erate a mill in which to grind the material for the staft of life, No. 
2, Johnnycake. He selected the site upon a small stream crossing 
the line from Cherry Valley into Wayne, some considerable dis- 
tance from where it emptied into the Pymatuning creek. Matters 
progressed slowly, but steadily, until one night in the fall of the 
year the boys were out cooning in that vicinity and heard a very 
strange noise and at first thought it some wild animal, but upon 
approaching, it was found that ‘Pera’ had his waterwheel in po- 
sition and had left it running through the night to polish up the 
wooden bearings, and it had run dry of lubricating soap, and at 
every revolution would exclaim, e—u—h—h—aa—t, e—-u—h—oo—t. 
He selected for burrs te do the grinding, two hardhead stones 
about the size of a peck measure each, worked one of them concave 
and the other convex, to match, and when in position the upper 
hollowed one would revolve, while the lower one remained sta- 
tionary, thus converting many a quart of corn into meal for the 
people in the surrounding country. 

One day while the mill was running at full head, plenty of 
corn in the hopper, it was found that no meal resulted from the 
grind, and upon investigation it was found that a hen had posted 
herself upon the curb and as each kernel dropped from: the hopper 
she would “ketchum,” thus cutting off the flow of meal below. 

Later the property passed into the hands of Mr. Anson Jones 
and he not being adapted to the milling business, the mill came 
into disuse and the burrs were taken to Mr. Jones’ house and the 
hollowed out one used for a washdish, and many times have I 
washed my hands and face from water in that bowl. 
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Some Old Land Marks. 


In a recent visit to the old homestead in Wayne I found thing 
materially changed. The new low grade line of the Lake Shore 
railroad, recently built, passed over the farm directly through the 
Sugar bush across the very spot where Sam in his boyhood days 
assisted in boiling sap in kettles hung between logs and causing 
to be removed a ‘beech tree which stood nearby, upon the trunk 
of which are plainly visible various dates cut in the bark, the 
earliest of which is 1828 cut by brother Anson Jones, also 1831 
with later dates, one with the name of Thomas LE. Best. The 
figures have materially widened out by the growth of the tree 
which was only about one foot in diameter when first date was cut 
but had grown to about two feet when removed. 

In the old orchard on the back part of the farm there still stands 
an apple tree from which Sam and his sister, Emily, (then on 
crutches from having a toe amputated) gathered apples in 1826, 
which was then a good sized apple tree and now measures nine feet 
and five inches in circumference well above the ground and nine 
feet at the height of four feet from the ground, it being about the 
smallest place below the limbs. The branches of this tree reach 
out a distance of 30 feet from the trunk and has a spread of about 
60 feet in diameter. 

SAMUEL JONES. 

Conneaut, Ohio, July, 1904. 
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A CENTURY OLD. 


The following press notice, clipped from the Andover Citizen, 
concisely conveys a general idea of the exercises held on Friday. 
Space forbids extended notice of all the days after the records 
given in these pages. 


The Wayne Centennial anniversary held Friday and Saturday of 
last week, August 21 and 22, was duly celebrated in the historic 
grove of R. H. Miner, by the assembling of from 2,000 to 3,000 of 
her sons and daughters and their friends. 

Everything that could be of any possible historic interest was 
brought forward, every tradition was revived, old time and young 
time greetings were exchanged and the past and present joined 
hands to do honor to an occasion that fittingly observed the growth 
of a hundred years. 

The first day’s exercises were devoted especially to the cen- 
tennial celebration. Wayne is only a township, but in the husband- 
ing of her traditions and preserving those things of historic interest 
she has set an example which places that have made greater strides 
might well emulate. In the simplicity of her life Wayne township 
has proved a unit in the annals of the Western Reserve that has 
had a distinct force in the upbuilding of types of character and 
manhood that are the potent factors for the larger growth of the 
country. 

Rev. Darius Woodworth offered an eloquent prayer. He was 
one of the earlier generation of Wayne settlers who should be 
classed with those who have labored so zealously for the advance- 
ment of that which is best in its history. As a minister of the gos- 
pel his influence will live though he himself may not be permitted 
to mingle with these gatherings in the years that are to come, 
yet it is hoped that he may not be called too soon from earthly 
scenes. 

Samuel Jones, now among the oldest living men who was born 
in Wayne township, presided over the exercises. The reading of 
the scriptures was given by Rey. F. C. Holbrook, F. E. Jones, of 
Andover, delivered the address of welcome in which there was no 
half hearted words of invitation but the real expression of an old 
time greeting. 
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Hon. A. W. Jones, of Youngstown, then gave an address of 
great force, vigor and elegance of diction. He gave a historical 
review of the many former occasions that were similar in nature 
to this. He referred to the speeches delivered by Joshua R. Gid- 
dings at the fiftieth anniversary of Wayne and to the later date 
when the oration of the seventy-fifth anniversary was delivered by 
Stephen A. Northway. 

The utterances of these men, Mr. Jones said on this occasion, 
were classics in their nature and he certainly felt the high honor 
to be requested to deliver the address on the auspicious occasion of 
the Centennial of Wayne township. Mr. Jones disappointed no one. 
His speech will be handed down to the posterity of Wayne town- 
ship a fitting companion piece to be placed beside the great efforts 
of Giddings and Northway. ; 

After Mr. Jones had finished his address the president an- 
nounced the time for lunch and the good things that were spread 
out on the grass from the ample filled baskets made a feast that 
told of the hearty abundance to be found in larders of the pros- 
perous homes in this place. After dinner an invitation was extend- 
ed to all to rise who attended the Semi-Centennial fifty years ago . 
and also those who attended twenty-five years ago. It was a sur- 
prise to the later generation to find how many yet remained who 
heard the famous Giddings fifty years ago. 

L. N. Parker then read a poem on “Fifty Years Ago,” from Mr. 
and Mrs. Woolsey, former residents, but now residents of San Diego, 
California. The poem was well written and in his reading Mr. 
Parker did full justice to its meritorious points. Mr. Parker also 
read a bit of school history which we think for a subject we should 
expect to be rather dry was written in such an interesting style and 
with such carefulness of details that we listened intently to the 
very close. Mr. Parker is an able chronicler and as a writer is 
gifted with the genius of knowing what the people want to hear 
about. The “Old Academy” in Wayne was referred to in a man- 
ned that showed what a source of good that instNution had been in 
the days before the war. 

Rev. L. S. Woodworth, of Providence, R. I., a former Wayne 
“boy” but who has preached the gospel with much success, then 
gave an address so full of humorous reminiscences and flights of 
eloquence that his audience was delighted, especially the older 
members to whom much that he said was of versonal interest. 
Rev. Woodworth was feeling in the best of humor and a half a 
glance would tell the fact that he was feeling about twenty-five 
years younger than he really was. He reviewed old times, ex- 
hibited a flint lock gun, and other relics, not forgetting the old 
catechism that many of his listeners knew by heart. He quizzed 
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the “girls and boys with white hair” and the quickness with which 
they responded to his questions told how well they had learned 
their lessons. Rev. Woodworth then told bear, wolf, snake and 
fish stories and after he had gotten through seemed to yet possess 
an inexhaustible store. 

The special music, under the direction of Orlando Woodworth, 
was a most enjoyable feature of the exercises. 
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HISTORICAL ADDENDA 


COMPILED BY 


L. N. PARKER. 


1787, Territorial Era, 1803. 


By act of Congress on July iey 1787, a terri- 
tory was erected over that part of our country 
now . known as_ the states of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois and Wisconsin. ~ Arthur St. Clair, of Pennsylvania, was ap- 
pointed Governor. Delegates to Congress: William Henry Har- 
rison and Wm. McMillan. 

Other officers necessary to carry the laws into execution were 
appointed, and during the first ten years of the Territorial Hra, 
the Governor and Judges acted also in the legislative capacity, 
framing the laws which they executed. 

These laws were usually adopted from the statutes of other 
states; largely Virginia and Kentucky, less frequently from Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, and it is quite probable that this was 
one of the causes which led to an almost open rupture between the 
Governor and the settlers in Ohio, who were largely from New 
England states. 

In 1799, the first Territorial Legislature was chosen; the exec- 
utive officers over the territory remaining with but little change, 
the same, aS when first appointed, during the entire Territorial 
Era. ; 

The legislature convened at Chillicothe, O., November 24th, 
1799: adjourned January 29th, 1801. The principal work of the 
session consisted in amending existing statutes, establishing small- 
er municipal organizations, and settling up the detailed governmental 
machinery. 

Of the twelve counties erected during this era, nine lay 
wholly within what is now Ohio, and a part of Wayne county, which 
principally lay west and northwest of the present limits of the 
state. 
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When Ohio was admitted to the Union this county lapsed as an 
organization, to be revived by the act of February 138th, 1808, 
under the state organization. 

The ten counties referred to, with dates of creation are as fol- 
lows: viz: 

Washington, proclamation of Governor, July 27, 1788. 

Hamilton, proclamation of Governor, July 2, 1790. 

Wayne, proclamation of Governor, August 15, 1796. 

Adams, proclamation of Governor, July 10, 1797. 

Jefferson, proclamation of Governor, July 27, 1797. 

Ross, proclamation of Governor, August 20, 1798. 

Trumbull, proclamation of Governor, July 10, 1800. 

Clermont, proclamation of Governor, December 6, 1800. 

Fairfield, proclamation of Governor; December 9, 1800. 

Belmont, proclamation of Governor, September 7, 1801. 

When Trumbull county was erected, it was named in honor of 
the governor of Connecticut, and the description given by Gover- 
nor St. Clair in his proclamation was: “That all the territory 
included in Jefferson county, lying north of the forty-first degree, 
north latitude, and all that part of Wayne county included in the 
Connecticut Wesern Reserve, should constitute a new county, to be 
known by the name of Trumbull, and that the seat of, justice should 
be at Warren.” Thus Trumbull county originally was co-exten- 
sive with the Reserve, or New Connecticut. Feeling between ex- 
isting government and its constituents became so strained that 
“A political revolution ensued at the close of the year 1802, the 
Territorial Government was overthrown, and the State Government 
established.” It is not essential to enter into details which are 
recorded in general history; suffice it to say, that “the variance 
between the Territorial Governor, and the people of that por- 
tion * * * now embraced within the limits of Ohio, was so great 
that it became unendurable, and after consulting with members of 
the Federal administration, resolved to throw it off, especially in 
view of the fact that the population of that part of the territory 
entitled them to a separate organization under the provisions of the 


\ 


ordinance of 1787.” ep Mec Meat einer Athen: 

“Representatives were chosen (34, with Edward Tiffin, presi- 
dent; and Thomas Scott, secretary), to formulate a state constitu- 
tion, and take the necessary steps to secure admission to the Union 
of States. They assembled in convention at Chillocothe, Nov. 
1st, 1802, and on the 29th promulgated and ‘declared ratified’ a 
constitution which continued to be the organic law of the state 
for forty years;” under which Ohio was admitted to the Union by 
act of Congress, February 19th, 1803; our township erected; and 
civil organizations secured. 
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OHIO. 


From time to time other counties were carved from Trumbull; 
contiguous to what is now Trumbull county, and adjacent to Ash- 
tabula county: viz: 

Geauga, act of December 31, 1805; Portage, act of February 
10, 1807; Ashtabula, organized by act of January 22, 1811; Lake, 
act of March 6, 1840; Mahoning, act of February 16, 1846. Cuya- 
hoga county was erected in 1810, and in legislature which convened 
at Zanesville on Dec. 10, 1811, Samuel Huntington represented 
Ashtabula and Cuyahoga counties. 


WAYNE. 


The original Record Book of Wayne Township is in existence 
and well preserved. It covers the time between the organization 
of the township, and 1831, the last township record being dated 
April 4, 1831; but ear marks were recorded in this book until 
March 26, 1838. 

A few of the early records bearing upon the organization of 
the township and its results are given, viz: 


Township Records, Page 1. 

“Records of the Township of Wayne inthe county of Ashtabula 
and state of Ohio instituted by the constituted authority of the 
county of Trumbull in the last moments of her jurisdiction over 
said tract now known by the appropriate name of Wayne and after 
it was annexed to the county of Ashtabula as doth appear from 
page second. Said township had at the time of its organization 
but thirty-four legal electors.” 


Township Records, Page 2. 

“This is to certify that so much of the town of Green that is 
contained in the original survey of Number Hight in the first, second 
and third range be and is hereby set off into a separate town or 
Election District by the approvriate name of Wayne with all the 
privileges and immunities vested by law to any township in this 
state. The electors of said township of Wayne are hereby directed 
to meet on the eleventh day of ‘April next at ten o’clock a. m., 
at the dwelling house of Nathan Fobes in Number Wight in the 
second range, for the purpose of electing township officers as the 
law directs by order of the board of commissioners of Trumbull 
county. 

RICHARD HAYES, Commissioner’s Clerk. 

Commissioner’s Office, Trumbull County, March 19, 1811. 

The above order recorded May 6th, 1811, by Nathaniel Coleman, 
Town Clerk. ‘ / 
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9 


Township Records, Page 3. 
“Election of Town Officers. 


“Agreeable to orders recorded on page second, the qualified 
electors of the town of Wayne met on the eleventh day of April, 
1811, and proceeded and chose Joshua Giddings, Titus Hayes, and 
Samuel Tuttle, judges; Anson Jones and Nathaniel Coleman, 
Clerks of the election. Being disappointed of a Justice of the Peace 
the judges and clerks above named severally swore each other ac- 
cording to form of law previous to entering on their respective du- 
ties in the election.* Being thus prepared the electors proceeded 
to vote by ballot and duly made choice of, George Wakeman, 
Joshua Giddings, Ezra Woodworth, Trustees; Nathaniel Coleman, 
Clerk; Anson Jones, Lister and Apprizer; Elisha Giddings, Ap- 
prizer; Titus Hayes, Samuel Tuttle, Overseers of the Poor; Zopher 
Case, Joshua Fobes, Fence Viewers; David Fobes, Joshua Fobes, 
Anson Jones, Albigance Woodworth, Supervisors; Elisha Giddings, 
Silas Babcock, Constables; Thomas Ford, Treasurer. 


Township Records, Page 4. 

“Town Clerk’s oath administered by Joseph DeWolf, Esq., on 
the eighteenth day of April, 1811, as will appear from the said 
justice’s certificate on file in the Town Clerk’s office. (1903. It’s 
there still. Eds.) 

Other town officers’ oaths certified. 

Personally appeared all other town officers rehearsed in page 
three, Zopher Case excepted, within the time specified in law and 
took solemn oath to the faithful legal and impartial discharge of 
the various duties of their respective offices and as officers for the 
Township of Wayne before me. 

NATHANIEL COLEMAN, Town Clerk.” 

A part of a Poll Book kept at an election held May 6, 1811, ana 
bearing the names of 34 electors is in existence. From it no clue 
can be gained as to the reason for the election nor its result; and 
as there is no township record we are left to conjecture that it was 
to elect either state or county officers, as no record of such elec- 
tions appears in the early Township Record Book. 

The first election for Justice of the Peace occurred July 13, 
1811. Thirty-two votes were cast resulting in Nathaniel Coleman 


*By the record, there was no person within reach auth- 
orized to administer official oath. So immediately after the elec- 
tion Mr. Coleman went to Vernon, Trumbull county, where on April 
18th, before Joseph DeWolf he took oath, and returning, qualified 


the remaining officers elect as appears on Township Records, Page 
| 4, 
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receiving 16 votes; Samuel Tuttle. 14; Joshua Fobes, 13; Silas 
Babcock, 11; Scattering, 8. 

Township Records, Page 5, gives “Justices Commissions Certi 
fied. 

“This certifies that Samuel Tuttle’s and Nathaniel Coleman’s 
commissions for Justice of the Peace bear date at Zanesville, 
September the 24th, 1811, and will expire July the 13th, one thou- 
sand, eight hundred and fourteen. November 27th, 1811, certified 
by me, Nathaniel Coleman, Town Clerk.” 

From the above record, it appears that in stating that the 
commissions were dated Nov. 27th, a mistake was made, as that 
is the date when they were certified by the Town Clerk. 

The bond given by Mr. Coleman is lost; but Mr. Tuttle’e is on 
file. It is drawn in the penal sum of three hundred dollars, and 
carries the signatures of Samuel Tuttle; Thomas Ford; and Aaron 
Rice, under date of December 11th, 1811; witnessed by Joseph 
Ford; Cotton Foss, and Shadrack Ford. 

The Township Record Book furnishes nothing more than that 
already quoted from page 5. in reference to this election. Con- 
cisely we have traced the civil conditions existing over the terri- 
tory now known as Wayne, from its wilderness state until it ap- 
pears as a full fledged township with a complete complement of of- 
ficers. ' A 

A few later records are given which tend to show how our an- 
cestors managed township affairs. Under date of April 17th, 1818. 
“At a meeting of the trustees of the township of Wayne at the 
dwelling house of Titus Hayes on the 11th day, 1818. The super- 
visors had their several districts allotted to each and numbered 
from 1 to 9. 

Resolved, at said meeting, that a tax on all property liable to 
be taxed for county purposes be levied for the purpose of making 
and repairing roads, to wit: ten cents on each head of neat cat- 
tle; thirty cents on each horse; % per cent. on houses as per valua- 
tion.” 

In 1820 the trustees at a meeting held at the house of Na- 
thaniel Coleman. 

“Resolved, That a team of cattle or horses and plow, wagons 
or cart with chains suitable be entitled to thirty-four cents per 
day on the road.” 

In 1822, this rate was raised by an act of the trustees in a 
meeting assembled on May 18th, viz: 

“Resolved, That the price of iabor of oxen per diem on the 
highway be fixed at thirty-seven and one-half cents for the year 
ensuing. 

Attest: JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS, Clerk. 
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The old Record Book treats of some matters that to us are 
obsolete. Families, and individuals were often ‘warned out of 
town,” and the record shows that from 1814 to 1830, inclusive, ten 
persons ‘with their families,’ in addition to thirty-nine who are 
“warned” by name, were ordered by a constable, who was armed 
with a writ from the overseers of the poor “to depart the town 
forthwith.” The object was to prevent persons from “gaining a 
residence,’ who might in the future (possibly) become a town 
charge. During this period but one person was reported as a 
pauper, and he had been ‘‘warned;” but as the case was pressing 
and his legal residence could not be ascertained the town rend- 
ered him assistance. 

The most of those so “warned” seem to have moved to other 
places; but descendants of some are here yet and are numbered 
among our best citizens. 


LOSSES BY FIRE. 


A careful canvass discloses the fact that within the limits 
of what is now Wayne township, the losses by fire have been: 

Dwelling houses 15; barns 12; churches 2; cheese factories 2; 
mills 3; ashery 1; and in addition, a wood, and wash house which 
belonged to C. C. Wick, where P. S. Spelman now lives, also a 
cheese house belonging to Chester Fitch, viz: Dwellings one 
each except as noted: 

Sylvanus Woodworth; Albigence Woodworth; (on the Frank 
Brooks’ place); Diodate Woodworth, two; Jesse Hart, (on the . 
Sam Spellman place; L. M. Mathews, (the Hoisington house); N. L. 
Smith, (the Dea. Andrews house); S. R. Ward, (the Albert Hayes 
house); C. H. Smith, (the Hezekiah Platt house); Henry Pease; 
Ebenezer Miller, (the Wm. Bell house); Rufus Woodworth, (where 
A. J. Barber lives ; German Kelley, (the Wm. Mosley house); 
Oliver Aldridge, and Mrs. Mary Russell. 

Barns. One each for S. A. Howe; J. B. Noxon; D. L. Roberts; 
Daniel Thayer; W. W. McMillin; Chester Fitch; George Smith; 
Calvin Andrews; N. L. Smith, including other. buildings, viz: 
Milk and ice house, hog pen, ete.: William Kiddle; Heirs of Wm. 
Kiddle; Thomas Campbell. 

Churches. The old log church; Congregational church. 

Cheese factories. Star factory, Straight factory. 

Mills. Carding and fulling mill (Titus Hayes’); oar factory: 


scale board mill, (Fobes’). Ashery, stood on the Sylvester Ward 
farm. 
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RETROSPECTION. 


In referring to the resolution of adjournment made at the 
Semi-Centennial, and the remarks made regarding it by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, recorded on page 81, we are led to submit the following: 

Of the persons who were active in promoting, by serving upon 
its several] committees the Semi-Centennial anniversary, the fol- 
lowing were present at the Centennial; Joshua Fobes,- aged 94; 
Samuel Jones, aged 81; David Hart, aged 92; and Wm. Coleman, 
aged 80. Still living but unable to be here: Elon Hart, of Pasa- 
dena, Cal.; and-G. C. Holt, of Franklin, Pa. 

Of the members of the Semi-Centennial Choir: M. Z. Andrews, 
of Centralia; Kan.; Chester Fitch, of Wayne; Mrs. Cornelia 
(Rowe) Smilie, of Wayne; and’ Mrs. Lucy (Daniels) Fitch, of 
Hiram, O., were present at the Centennial. Mr. Holt, Chauncey 
Fitch, and Mrs. Harriet (Hayes) Butters, are still alive, but un- 
able to come. 

An attempt was made to secure the names of all present who 
attended the Semi-Centennial, but on account of the crowd it 
proved too unsuccessful to report, as nearly or quite one hundred 
who had by age passed sixty years were there, and so scattered 
that it was impossible to get anything like a correct or complete 
record. In this connection the following will be of interest: 

Of the seventy-eight different persons who acted upon the sev- 
eral committees in preparing for, and carrying out the exercises 

at the seventy-fifth anniversary, but twenty-four have passed to the 
eternal beyond, and out of the fifty-four now vine: forty-three 
attended the Centennial. 
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MILITARY ROSTER. 


SERVED IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
Previous to the Revolution. 
Center Cemetery. 


Captain Simon Fobes, died Feb. 7th, 1808, aged S86 years. 


WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Center Cemetery. 


Lieutenant Simon Fobes, died Jan. 30th, 1840, aged 84 years. 
Nathan Fobes, died 1833, aged 76 years. 


Hayes Cemetery. 
Benjamin Ward, died April 14th, 1850, aged 86 years. 
Roberts Cemetery. 


Captain Joel Pease, died Oct. 3rd, 1844, aged 84 years. 
Elihu Allen, died Jan. 8th, 1836, aged 72 years. 
Nathaniel Coleman, died May 17th, 1837, aged 83 vears. 
Walter Walker, died April 13th, 1842, aged 83 years. 


WAR OF 1812. 


Soldiers of the war of 1812, who went from Wayne township: 


Captain Joshua Fobes. 

Ensign Simon Fobes. 

Sergeant James W. Foster. 

Orderly Sergt. Aaron Rice (in Capt. Burnham’s company). 
Corporals, Justus Fobes; Jabez Fobes. 

Quartermaster, Nathaniel Coleman. 

Privates, Silas Babcock, Noah Coleman, Samuel Roster Moses 


Folsom, Noah Folsom, David Fobes, Titus Hayes Nathaniel Hub- 
bard, Henry Mapes, Samuel Phillips, Samuel Randall, Albigence 
Woodworth, Diodate Woodworth. 


Removed into the township. shortly after the war: 


Cyrus T. Camp, (served in New York); Sergt. Drayton Jones, 


(served in Connecticut); Peter I. Shufelt (served in New York); 
Philip Hanson, and Josiah Walker, (place of service unknown). 
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Then Wayne, now Williamsfield: 


John L. Cook; Elias Fobes; Joshua R. Giddings; Chester Allen, 
(substitute for Jonathan Tuttle). 


Removed to what is now Williamsfield (buried in Wayne): 


Alanson Slater; Henry Vernon. 


CIVIL WAR 1861—1865. 


The cloud so dark is broken now, 
We meet and honor all, but how 
Sad hearts still quiver; gray heads bow, 
With many a furrow on each brow 
O’er lonely, silent graves. 
L. N. PARKER. 


Roster of Wayne boys who died in the service: 


Serget. N. Lathan Coleman, 177th O. V. L., died Dec. 1st, 1864. 

Frederick M. Giddings, 105th O. V. 1., died April 21st, 1863. 

William B. Bridenbaugh, 2nd O. V. C., died Oct. 9th, 1862. 

Orrin Fobes, ist O. V. Light Artillery, June 28rd, 1862. 

Ferdinand F. Fobes, 105th O. V. I., died Sept. 3rd, 1863. 

Wellington Gillett, 29th O. V. I., died May 20th, 1862. 

Willis F. Hoag, 177th O. V. I., died Feb. 7th, 1865. 

Joseph HE. Jewett, 6th O. V. C., in Rebel prison, near Corinth, 
Miss., 1862. 

First Lieut. G. Jerome Miner, 1st Kan. Vol. Inf., killed Oct. 8th 
1862. 

David B. Montgomery, 105th O. V. IL. killed Oict. Sth, 1862. 

Luroff A. Monta, 29th O. V. L, killed June 9th, 1862. 

George W. Northrop, 177th O. V. I., died Dec. 31st, 1864. 

Albert G. Rowe, 105th O. V. I., died of wounds June 16th, 1864. 

John Roberts, 11th Pa. Res. Corps, killed Dec. 13, 1862. 

‘Claudius B. Steel, 3rd Mich. Vol. Inf., died of wounds, May 15, 
1863. 

Chas. Smith, 41st O. V. I., died May 10th, 1862. 

Newton Woodworth, 6th O. V. C., died of wounds, Sept. 1, 1864. 

Orlando O. Wakeman, 29th O. V. IL, died April 29th, 1862. 

Thomas Williams, 177th O.-V. 1., died Feb. 4th, 185. 


Died sinee discharge: 
Oliver Aldridge, 6th O. V. C. 
Jefferson Birch, 177th O. V. I. 


Clarence Brockway, 177th O. V. I. 
Dwight Cowden, 10th O. V. C. 
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James Dye, 53 Pa. Vols. 

A. Eugene Giddings, 105th O. V. L. 
Thaddeus C. Hanson, 105th O. V. IL. 

Robert S. Harper, 11th Pa. Res. Corps. 
Francis A. Kinnear, 2nd O. H. Art. 

Leander Lindsey, 171st O. V. I. 

Casper W. Montgomery, 24th and LSthE OL Wet. 
William M. Miner, 17th Ills. Cav. 

Eugene O. Piper, 50th O. V. I. 

John B. Sharp, 177th O. V. 1. 

Oliver H. P. Wing, 51st O. V. I 

Scott White, 6th O. V. C. 

George Wood, 49th N. Y. V., brought here for burial. 


Ex-Soldiers residing in Wayne, or socially connected there: 


Bladon, George, 100th O. V. I. 

Bellard, Thomas H., 41st O. V. I. 
Dodge, James B., 171st O. V. I. 

Fobes, Marvin E., 29th O. V. I. 

Hayes, Sergt. Charles B., 105th O. V.-I. 
Jones, Capt. Rollin L., 29th O. V. I. 
Jones, Corp. Edward H., 177th O. V. I. 
Jones, Flavel E., 84th O. V. I. 

Jones, Linus B., 171st O. V. I. 

Jewett, Andrew W., 12th O. V. C. 
Knowles, Ransom J., 6th O. V. C. 
Ogram, William D., 177th O. V. I. 
Parker, Sergt. L. Newton, 105th O. V. I. 
Sharp, Andrew L., 177th O. V. I. 


Wayne boys who served in the army, with present address so 
far as known: 


Aldridge, Hiram, 28rd O. V. I, Barberton, Mich. 
Aldridge, Erastus, 28rd O. V. I., Hawkins, Mich. 
Allen, Henry D., 105th O. V. I., Kingsville, Ohio. 
Brooks, Lieut. Alden F., 105th O. V. I., Chicago, JIl. 
Bradley, Albert F., 171st O. V. I., Niles, Ohio. 

Cutler, Daniel T., 22nd Wis. V. I., Whiting, Iowa. 
Fobes, Franklin J., 125th O. V. I., Kinsman, Ohio. 
Fobes, Lucian R., 84th O. V. I. and 6th Iowa Cav.; Dows, Iowa. 
Gibson, James, 6th O. V. C. 

Giddings, Claudius J., 84th O. V. I., Visalia, Cal. 
Higgins;. James: M., 12th O} VC: 

Jones, Robert W., 23rd O. V. I., Carbondale, Kan. 
Jones, Roderick M., 105th O. V. I., Morgantown, W. Va. 
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Miner, Sergt. Francis B., 6th O. V. C. 

Miner, Sergt. Horace, 84th O. V. I, and ist Wis: Cavalry. 
Was amember of the command that captured Jefferson Davis, near 
Irwinsville, Ga., Berlin, Wis. 

Mann Selwyn J., 177th O. V. 1., Warren, Ohio. 

Morris, Thomas S., 105th O. V. I. 

Pease, Charles, 171st O. V. I., Petoskey, Mich. 

Roberts, Rev. Thomas, 12th O. V. C., Port Arthur, Tex. 

Sturegiss, Lieut. Joseph W., 8th Pa. Res. Corps and 191st Pa. 
Vet. Vols. Served 4% years, Commanded two companies on the 
skirmish line at Appomattox when Gen. Lee surrendered, Marietta, 
Ohio. ‘ 

Sturgiss, Alfred G., 84th O. V. L, Oakland, Md. 

Sharp, James M., 12th O. V. C., Stanwood, Mich. 

Steel, Calvin F., 105th O. V. I., Jefferson, Ohio. 

Steel, Loring J., 2nd Iowa Cav., Fruita, Col. 

Stanley, Luther B., 151st N. Y. Vols., Batavia, N. Y. 

St. John, Clayton, 177th O. V. I., Gustavus, Ohio. 

Walworth, Jasper B., 22nd Wis.-V. I.; Onawa, Iowa. 

Wilcox, Alvin G., 84th O. V. I. 

Woodworth, Freeman R., 196th O. V. I., Dilworth, Ohio. 

Wakeman, Melvin G., 6th O. V. C., Boyne Falls, Mich. 

Wakeman, William S., 6th O. V. C., White Bluffs, Tenn 

Wakeman, Mevrick, 18th Wis. Vol. I., Cherry Valley, Ohio. 

Wick, Lieut. Wm. C. 


Army nurses: 

Dean, Miss Rebecca, Army of the Cumberland, 1864 and 5, Jef- 
ferson, Ohio. F 

Hoisington, Mrs. Lauretta, (Cutler), Army of the Cumberland, 
1864 and 5; West Williamsfield, Ohio. 

Construction Corps: 


Joseph Fonner and David Hart, each served in enlistment 
during the winter, spring and summer of 1864 at Chickamauga, 
Tenn. 
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To the Interested Public: 


but it is the best we could do, jane we submit it as not a ae 
worthy; only hoping it may assist in perpetuating the memory of 
one of the most enjoyable occasions that ever occurred r yur 
_ midst. = au 
With sincere thanks to all who have given aid we submit tt 
result of our labors. 


ERRATA. 


Page 82. Last line, for “November” apr aki A> 


Page 171, 1880; line 7, for ‘“Amameaey read nnigeaey 
Page 177. Last line, for “Chauncey” read “Mrs 
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